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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
AND 

STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

ATHENS,  OHIO 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


COLLEGIATE  AND  NORMAL 
FOR  THE  SESSION  OF  SUM- 
MER SCHOOL,  JUNE  18  TO 
JULY    29,    1921,   INCLUSIVE 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Ohio  University  was  organized  by  an  act  of  • 
the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1804.  The  trustees  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  support  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  a  levy  upon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  state.  The  institution  is  the  oldest  of 
the  three  State  universities. 

The  State  Normal  College  was  established 
by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  March,  1902, 
and  was  opened  for  students  in  September,  1902. 
It  is  also  supported  by  state  levy  and  is  co-ordi- 
nate in  its  courses  of  instruction  with  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Ohio  University. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. — The  limits  of 
this  Bulletin  make  it  impossible  to  include  illus- 
trations of  the  seventeen  buildings,  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  will  be  pleased  to  send 
illustrated  Bulletins*  to  all  who  may  write  for 
catalog  or  other  information.    Ohio   University 
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is    well    equipped    with  laboratories,    libraries, 
dormitories,  and  facilities  of  every  sort. 

Attendance.— The  Summer  School  of  1920  was 
attended  by  2163  regular  students  from  different 
Ohio  counties,  and  from  other  states  and  foreign 
countries.  The  pupils  in  the  various  training 
schools,  and  those  attending  the  special  lectures 
and  conferences  are  not  included. 

Faculty.— Note  that  all  the  instructors,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  regularly  engaged  in  teaching 
in  Ohio  University  and  State  Normal  College. 
Those  who  enroll  in  the  summer  term  are  thus 
assured  of  the  very  best  instruction  the  University 
has  to  offer.  In  the  quality  and  methods  of 
instruction,  the  Summer  School  ranks  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  college  year. 

Courses  of  Study.— In  arranging  the  courses 
of  study  for  the  Summer .  School  of  1921  the 
various  needs  of  all  classes  of  teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered and  fully  provided  for.  Those  who  are  not 
teachers  also  will  find  ample  provision  for  their 
needs.  The  variety  of  courses  offered  is  so  great 
that  the  Summer  School  will  contain  men  and 
women  of  mature  years  as  well  as  High  School 
students  who  are  taking  preparatory  work. 
Everybody  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  better  liv- 
ing and  better  service  will  find  opportunity  for 
profitable  study.  Full  provision  is  made  for  the 
training  required  by  the  school  laws. 

The  wise  Summer  School  student,  instead  of 
making  the  common  mistake  of  reviewing  famil- 
iar elementary  subjects,  will  select  advanced 
work.  All  who  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  one 
of  the  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or 
State  Normal  College  should  do  so. 

Range  of  Studies. — By  turning  to  the  Sched- 
ule of  Recitations  and  to  the  list  of  the  Faculty, 
as  given  in  this  Bulletin,  it  will  be  observed  that 


the  range  of  studies  offered  is  so  extensive  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  nearly  all  who  desire  further 
preparatory,  collegiate,  or  pedagogical  instruc- 
tion. 

Private  Lessons.— Arrangements  may  be 
made  by  students  attending  the  Summer  School 
for  private  lessons  in  Oratory  and  Music.  For 
terms  in  Music  see  later  page  of  this  Bulletin. 
With  the  exception  of  music,  the  cost  of  private 
instruction  will  not  exceed  $7.50  for  the  full  term 
of  six  weeks,  or  $0.75  for  each  lesson.  Inasmuch 
as  the  work  offered  in  the  regular  classes  of  the 
Summer  School  covers  so  wide  a  range  of  sub- 
jects, it  will  be,  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  election 
on  the  part  of  students  if  they  take  private  in- 
struction instead  of  class  work. 

Reviews. — Ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  needs  of  young  teachers,  and  those  prepar- 
ing for  examinations  by  means  of  thorough  re- 
views in  all  the  studies  required  in  city,  county, 
and  state  examinations.  Students  preparing  to 
teach,  or  preparing  for  any  advanced  examina- 
tion, will  find  excellent  opportunities  for  such 
preparation  at  Athens. 


The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  a 
circular  issued  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction: 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SUMMER 
SCHOOLS— 1921 

Credit  for  summer  courses  to  be  used  for 
CERTIFICATION  PURPOSES  will  be  confined 
to  those  schools  and  THOSE  COURSES  which 
meet  these  requirements: 

All  summer  programs  for  elementary  teachers 
will  consist  of  professional  work  and  allied  sub- 


jects— such  work  as  is  properly  that  of  the  nor- 
mal school. 

Courses  of  study  for  elementary  teachers 
should  be  so  worked  out  that  there  may  be  a 
continuity  in  the  work  of  students  who  attend 
successive  summers.  Each  student  should  be 
able  in  six  summers  to  get  a  course  that  will  be 
consecutive,  complete,  and  the  equivalent  in 
effect  of  a  one-year  course  in  a  recognized  nor- 
mal school. 

If  preparatory  (high  school)  courses  are  offer- 
ed, normal  credit  can  not  be  given  for  that  work. 
Experienced  teachers  or  pupils  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  may  be  accepted  without  filing  their 
high  school  credits.  Pupils  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  with  no  teaching  experience  may 
be.  admitted  upon  eight  high  school  units  of 
credit.  No  college  or  normal  school  credit  shall  be 
granted  to  the  latter  classification  of  pupils  unless 
the  high  school  credit  is  on  file  with  the  college  or 
normal  school. 

Certificates  for  six  weeks'  work  will  be  given 
only  to  those  who  have  passed  successfully  in 
five  semester  hours  of  work.  There  should  be 
no  credit  given  for  a  course  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  for  which  credit  has  already  been 
secured  by  the  student. 

The  maximum  credit  for  successful  work  shall 
be  six  semester  hours  for  six  weeks. 

One  year  of  normal  credit  upon  which  local 
certificates  are  to  be  issued  without  examination 
shall  constitute  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit 
taken  from  any  part  of  the  two-year  elementary 
course  offered  by  an  approved  normal  school  or 
college. 

The  credit  given  for  any  course  shall  not  be 
greater  than  is  warranted  by  the  standard  defini- 
tion of  semester  hour. 


The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  recently  issued  the  following  statement  re- 
garding temporary  elementary  certificates: 

TEMPORARY    ELEMENTARY 
CERTIFICATES 

Minimum  Standards  are  stated  below;  higher 
standards  may  be  prescribed  by  county  and  city 
boards  of  examiners. 

For  the  School  Year  1921-1922: 

(a)  two  years  of  high  school  training,  and 

(b)  class  A  normal  training  consisting  of 
three  semester  hours  of  psychology  and  principles 
of  teaching  (or  either  of  them);  three  divided  be- 
tween arithmetic  and  English,  including  meth- 
ods; one  of  school  management;  one  of  any  form 
of  school  arts;  a  total  of  at  least  ten  semester 
hours,  and 

(c)  success  in  an  examination  covering 
the  topics  included  in  a  syllabus  prepared  by 
this  Department. 

For  the  School  Year  1922-1923: 

(a)  two  years  of  high  school  training,  and 

(b)  class  B  normal  training,  which  shall 
be  a  minimum  of  fifteen  semester  hours,  includ- 
ing the  items  of  class  A  training  and  four  se- 
mester hours  divided  between  geography  and  his- 
tory, and 

(c)  as  above. 

For  the  School  Year  1923-1924: 

(a)  three  years  of  high  school  training,  and 

(b)  class  B  training,  and 

(c.)  as  above;  but  the  certificate  is  renew- 
able for  one  year  if  the  holder  makes  an  aver- 
age grade  of  85%  on  the  test  and  completes  ten 
more  semester  hours  of  normal  work,  and  may 
be  renewed  annually  thereafter  if  five  semester 


hours  of  additional  normal   work  is  completed 
annually. 


For  the  School  Year   1924-1925: 

(a)  four  years  of  high  school  training,  and 

(b)  class  B  training,  and 

(c)  as  for  1923-1924. 

Note  1.  In  the  case  of  any  teacher  who  has 
not  completed  four  years  of  high  school  work, 
the  completion  of  an  additional  high  school  unit 
will  count  the  same  as  five  semester  hours  of 
normal  work,  after  class  B  training  has  been 
completed. 

Note  2.  The  additional  high  school  training 
requirements  will  not  affect  teachers  in  service 
who  are  especially  recommended. 

Prescribed  October  18,  1920,  under  authority 
of  section  7826. 

VERNON  M.  RIEGEL, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

T.  HOWARD  WINTERS, 
Inspector  of  Teacher-Training. 

Practice  Teaching.— The  State  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Athens  has  closely  adhered  to  the  policy 
of  the  State  Department  in  requiring  that  Practice 
Teaching  be  done,  both  for  the  sake  of  complying 
with  the  regulations  of  the  State  Department 
and  of  keeping  its  own  standards  high.  In  this 
manner  we  are  able  to  give  teachers  to  the  pub- 
lic who  are  able  to  render  efficient  service.  No 
greater  injustice  could  be  done  the  student  than 
to  excuse  her  or  him  from  practice  teaching, 
and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Normal  College  to  see 
that  the  student  complies  literally  with  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  State  Department. 


Primary,  Grammar  Grade  and  Kinder- 
garten Teachers.— Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  Training  School  will  be  in  ses- 
sion during  the  summer  term.  In  this  school  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers.  Village  and  City  teachers  will  find  this 
school  especially  valuable.  Every  teacher  of  the 
graded  schools  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive instructions  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
as  applied  to  primary  or  grammar  grades.  The 
Kindergarten  School  also  will  be  in  session  during 
the  Summer  Term. 

The  Rural  Training  School  is  also  in  session 
during  the  summer  term  and  all  teachers  taking 
training  for  positions  in  rural  schools  will  have 
opportunity  to  observe  a  very  fine  t  /pe  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Rural  Training  School.  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  Normal  College  faculty  give  their 
entire  time  to  this  Rural  School  work.  The 
Rural  School  work  will  be  one  of  the  big  features 
of  the  Summer  School. 

Library,  Etc—The  museums,  art  studios,  li- 
brary, and  gymnasium  of  the  University  will  be 
accessible  to  students  free  of  charge.  Within  the 
last  few  years  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
books  on  education  have  been  added  to  this 
library,  until  now  the  State  Normal  College  has 
one  of  the  best  pedagogical  libraries  in  this 
country. 

Text-Books.— All  text-books  will  be  supplied 
at  the  lowest  prices  possible,  Students  should 
bring  with  them  as  many  supplementary  texts 
as  convenient. 

Expenses.— A  registration  fee  of  $5  will  be 
required  of  all  students.  This  is  true  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  college.  Additional  charges 
will  be  made  for  private  instruction. 

All  students  taking^  laboratory  courses  in 
Physics,    Chemistry,    Biology,     Drawing,    Agri- 


culture,  Domestic  Science,  Psychology,  etc.,  will 
be  required  to  make  deposits  to  cover  cost  of 
material  as  per  the  following  schedule: 

Agriculture $  .50 

Biology 75 

Chemistry    1.00 

Civic  Biology 75 

Home  Economics 1.00 

Kindergarten 1-00 

Manual  Training  and  Work  Shops 50 

Music— Piano  and  Organ  Practice 1.50 

Handwork  and  Bookbinding 100 

Physics  and  Electricity ... 75 

Psychology  and  Paidology 50 

Typewriting .  • 50 

Deposit  fees  are  collected  by  the  heads  of 
departments  and  are  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term. 

Board  in  clubs,  per  week,  costs  from  $4.00  to 
$5.00;  in  restaurants  the  usual  rate  is  $5.00  to 
$6.00;  in  Boyd  Hall,  Howard  Hall,  and  Lindley 
Hall,  $4.00.  A  splendid  cafeteria  is  operated  in 
the  basement  of  the  Agricultural  Building.  A 
student  may  attend  the  Summer  School  six 
weeks  and  pay  all  expenses,  except  railroad  fare, 
on  from  $60  to  $70. 

Ample  Accommodation.— No  school  town  can 
offer  better  accommodations  at  more  reasonable 
prices  than  Athens.  Nicely  furnished  rooms  in 
private  houses,  convenient  to  University,  may 
be  rented  at  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  week  for  each 
person,  including  light,  bedding,  fuel,  towels,  and 
everything  needed  by  the  roomer.  This  rate  is 
given  where  two  students  occupy  the  same  room. 

Howard  Hall,  Boyd  Hall,  and  Lindley 
Hall.— These  three  dormitories  together  with  the 
nine  sub -dormitories  will  accommodate  400  women 
students.  They  are  owned  by  the  University 
and  the  rooms  are  of  good  size  and  well  furnished. 
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Students  securing  quarters  here  will  pay  from 
$5.25  to  $6.00  per  week  for  board  and  lodging, 
everything  being  furnished,  save  soap  and  towels. 
Students  wishing  rooms  in  these  buildings  should 
engage  them  in  advance.  Such  rooms  are  always 
in  demand. 

It  is  required  that  every  student  occupying  a 
room  in  any  of  these  buildings  pay  the  weekly 
charge  for  the  whole  term. 

Write  to  Miss  Willanna  M.  Riggs,  Matron  of 
Boyd  Hall,  Mrs.  Jennie  O'Dell,  Matron  of  Lind- 
ley  Hall,  or  to  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Morrison,  Matron 
of  Howard  Hall.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to 
engage  rooms  in  advance  will  experience  no 
trouble  in  getting  promptly  located.  Athens  is 
prepared  to  take  care  of  2,500  students  next  sum- 
mer. 

No  rooms  in  the  dormitories  will  be  held  for 
applicants  later  than  the  night  of  the  first  regu- 
lar registration  day  unless  a  five  dollar  ($5.00) 
deposit  is  made  for  each  person. 

Athens. — Located  on  a  hill  and  surrounded 
by  many  beautiful  wooded  hills,  Athens  is  one  of 
the  most  sanitary  and  attractive  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  Ohio.  The  water  is  pure,  the  streets 
paved,  the  homes  attractive,  and  the  residents 
intelligent,  progressive,  and  friendly. 

Excursions  and  Trips. — There  is  no  more  at- 
tractive, beautiful,  and  inspiring  natural  scenery 
anywhere  in  the  state  than  in  the  country  sur- 
rounding Athens.  Various  excursions,  short  trips, 
picnics,  and  hikes  to  many  points  of  interest  are 
organized  under  direction  of  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty for  Saturdays.  Sometimes  visits  are  made 
to  some  of  the  famous  coal  mines  nearby.  While 
no  official  organization  of  these  trips  is  made 
by  the  College  authorities,  nevertheless  they  are 
an  enjoyable  and  valuable  feature  of  a  summer 
spent  in  Athens. 


How  to  Reach  Athens. — Athens  is  on  the  main 
line  of  the  following  railroads:  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Hocking  Valley,  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central, 
and  Kanawha  and  Michigan  lines.  It  is  easy  of 
access  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Important. — On  reaching  Athens,  unless  the 
student  has  made  definite  arrangements  concern- 
ing a  lodging  place,  he  should  at  once  report  to 
the  Information  Bureau  on  the  first  floor,  north- 
west corner  of  East  Wing. 

Request  for  Names.— Superintendents  and 
teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  President 
of  the  University  the  names  and  addresses  of 
teachers  and  others  who  would  likely  be  interested 
in  some  line  of  work  presented  at  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, in  either  the  State  Normal  College  or  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Ohio  University 
Bulletin  is  sent  free  to  all  persons  who  desire  to 
have  their  names  enrolled  on  the  mailing  list. 

Summer  School  Advantages. — Besides  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  pursue  systematically  al- 
most any  study  desired,  under  the  direction  of 
those  regularly  employed  in  this  work,  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Summer  School  enjoys  the  advantages 
of  the  acquaintance,  friendship,  and  counsel  of 
many  prominent  superintendents,  examiners, 
principals,  and  others  who  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  progressive,  well-qualified  teachers. 
Hundreds  of  wide-awake  teachers  find  more  luc- 
rative and  more  desirable  positions  through  at- 
tendance at  the  Summer  School. 

To  Students  of  Other  Colleges. — To  students 
of  Liberal  Arts  colleges,  who  expect  to  engage  in 
teaching,  the  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity offers  the  opportunity  to  get  out  the  pro- 
fessional work  required  for  securing  the  state 
provisional  certificate.  Many  students  who  have 
completed  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor   of    Arts    have    enrolled    with    us    for  an 
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additional  year  of   work,    graduating  with    | 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

A  Teachers'  Bureau. — During  the  Summer 
School  of  1921  a  special  Committee  headed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College  will  con* 
duct,  free  of  charge,  a  bureau  for  teachers.  Super- 
intendents who  desire  capable  teachers,  whether 
for  high  school  or  for  the, grades,  will  be  as- 
sisted by  this  bureau. 

Conclusion.— In  recent  years  thousands  of 
people  have  learned  to  know  something  of  the 
broad  scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Ohio 
University  at  Athens.  By  coming  to  the  brief 
session  of  the  Summer  School,  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  have  received  an  awakening 
which  has  disclosed  to  them  a  new  world  of  op- 
portunity and  service.  All  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Summer  School  of  1921  are. at  your  service. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  session 
of  1921,  write  to  W.  W.  McIntire,  Dean  of  the 
State  Normal  College, "Athens  Ohio. 
For  latest  catalog  or  special  information,  address 
E.  W.  CHUBB, 
Acting  President  of  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

COURSES    OF   STUDY 


For  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 

State  Normal  College 

June  18,  1921,  to  July  29,  1921. 


Faculty 

Edwin  Watts  Chubb,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D., 
Acting  President  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts. 
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W.  W.  McIntire,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M., 

Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College  and  Professor  of 
School  Administration. 

1  Albert  A.  Atkinson,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

O.  E.  McClure,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Preparatory  Physics,  First  Semester. 
Physical  Laboratory,  First  Semester. 
Preparatory  Physics,  Second  Semester. 
Physical  Laboratory,  Second  Semester. 
Freshman  Physics,  First  Semester. 
Freshman  Physics,  Second  Semester. 
Freshman    and   Pre-Medic  Physics,   First   and 
Second  Semesters. 

William  Fairfield  Mercer,  Ph.  D.; 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

Belle  E.  Mercer,  A.  B., 
Assistant 

High  School  Physiology. 

Sanitation  and  Health.     Eight  sections. 

William  E.  Bentley,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Joshua  R.  Morton,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

First  Chemistry. 
Second  Chemistry. 
Qualitative  Analysis. 

Oscar  Chrisman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Paidology  and  Psychology. 
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Clarence  H.  Growdon,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
A  ssistant  Professor. 

Martin  Newell  Ramsay, 
Instructor. 

George  Walker  Haney, 
Instructor. 

Paidology— Childhood. 

Paidology — Boygirlhood. 

Paidology— Exceptional  Child. 

Psychology,  Educational. 

Psychology,  Introductory.     Five  sections. 

Measurements  of  Intelligence. 

Frederick  Treudley,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 
Ethics. 
Sociology.    Three  sections. 

Hiram  Roy  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D., 
Professor  of  English. 

English  Poetry. 
American  Prose  Masters. 
Methods  in  High  School  English. 

Lewis  J.  Addicott,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Algebra  III.  High  School. 
Solid  Geometry.     High  School. 
Trigonometry,  Plane. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

William  F.  Copeland,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Oscar  E.  Dunlap,  M.  S.  in  Ed., 
Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

General  Agriculture  I. 
General  Agriculture  II. 
Lectures  in  Forestry. 
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Rural  Economics. 

Horticulture. 

Lectures  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

Lectures  in  Plant  Husbandry. 

Fletcher  S.  Coultrap,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the   Art  of  Teaching. 

R.  L.  Morton,  A.  M., 
Director  of  Extension   Work. 

A.  E.  Wagner,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Extension  Work. 
School  Management.     Seven  sections. 
Advanced  Grammar. 
Elementary  Course  of  Study. 

Thomas  N.  Hoover,  M.  Ped.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History. 
American  History,  First  Semester. 
American  History,  Second  Semester. 
Methods  of  Teaching  History. 
Constitutional  History. 

Clement  L.  Martzolff,  M.  Ped.,  Litt.  I 
Professor  of  History. 
Ohio  History,  Two  sections. 
English  History. 

Willis  L.  Gard,  A.  B.,  Ph.  I>, 

Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Education, 

C.  E.  Stailey,  B.   S.   in  Ed.,  A.  M., 
Superintendent  City  Schools,  Athens. 
Principles  of  Education. 
Secondary  Education,  Methods. 
Educational  Measurements. 
History  of  Education,  Modern. 
History  of  Education,  American. 
Methods,  Grammar  Grades. 
Junior  High  School. 
School  Administration. 
Supervision  and  Criticism. 
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William  A.  Matheny,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Civic  Biology  and  Botany. 

Albert  W.  Boetticher,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant. 
Household  Biology. 
Civic  Biology,  First  Semester. 
Civic  Biology,  Second  Semester. 
General  Botany. 

Freshman  Botany,  Second  Semester. 
General  Science.     Two  sections. 
Apiculture. 

Irma  Elizabeth  Voigt,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Dean  of  Women  and  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
Advanced  Grammar  Seminar.     (Continuation  of 

1920  Course). 
Advanced  Grammar. 

Mary  T.  Noss,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  French. 

C.  T.  Wilkinson,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Spanish. 
Beginning  French.     Two  sections. 
Elementary  French,  I. 
Intermediate  French. 
Advanced  French. 
Teachers'  French. 
Spanish,  Beginning,  First  Semester. 
Spanish,  Beginning,  Second  Semester. 

Bert  M.  Thompson,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Professor  of  Geography. 
Physiography. 
Physical  Geography  I. 
Methods  in  Geography,  Two  sections. 

William  H.  Cooper,  A.  M.,   B.  O., 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

Public  Speaking,  (General    Introductory).  Two 

sections,  ^r 
The  Teaching^oi  Reading  and  Speaking. 
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Effective  Public  Speaking. 
Private  Lessons  in  Oratory. 

George  E.  McLaughlin,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Professor  of  Industrial  Education. 

Dow  S.  Grones,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant. 
Wood  Working  I. 
Wood  Working  II. 
Cabinet  Making. 
Wood  Turning. 

Isaac  E.  Ash,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Sociology. 
Sociology.    Two  sections. 
Principles  of  Education.    Two  sections. 

Ingram  F.  Stewart,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

C.  M.  Copeland,  B.  Pd., 
Director  School  of  Commerce. 
Arithmetic  with  Methods  —  Primary  and  Inter- 
mediate.    Two  sections. 
Arithmetic  and  Methods  —  7th  and  8th  Grades. 
Four  sections. 

S.  K.  Mardis,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D., 

Professor  of  Rural  Education. 

George  H.  Crow,  A.  M., 
High  School  Visitor. 
County   Superintendency  and  District  and  Vil- 
lage Supervision. 
The  Rural  Life  and  Education  Movement. 
Rural  School  Didactics,  (Observation  and  Meth- 
ods).   Two  sections 
School  Law. 
The  Rural  Curriculum. 

Victor  D.  Hill.  A.  B., 
Acting  Professor  of  Latin. 
Beginning  Latin. 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 

Sallust's  Cataline. 

Virgil's  Aeneid.     Last  six  books. 

Frederic  M.  Peckham,  A.  B., 
Acting  Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
Business  Arithmetic. 
Accounting  I. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography. 
Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. 
Penmanship. 

Helen  Reynolds, 
Instructor  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

Typ  ewriting  I.    Two  sections. 
Typewriting  II. 
Sten  ography. 

Clinton  N.  Mackinnon,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Freshman  Composition  I,  (Liberal  Arts). 

Modern  Drama. 

The  Short  Story.    Two  sections. 

Bernard  L.  Jefferson,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 


H.  L.  Ridenour,  A.  M., 

I,    (Normal    College). 


Freshman  Composition 

Three  sections. 
Freshman  Composition  II,  (Normal  College). 
Modern  American  Literature.  Two  sections. 
Literature  for  Grammar  Grades.    Two  sections. 

Mary  E.  Kahler,  Ph.  B.,  B.  Ped.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  English. 

Literature  for  Primary  Grades.    Four  sections. 

Evan  J.  Jones,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M, 
Associate  Professor  of  History. 

American  History,  First  Semester. 
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American  History,  Second  Semester. 
Civics,  High  School. 
European  History  I. 

Frank  B.  Dilley,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Principal,  John  Hancock  High  School. 

American      History,      First      Semester.      Two 

sections. 
General  History,  High  School. 
U.  S.  History,  High  School. 

Jessie  Roberts,  B.  S., 

Isabel  T.  Shore,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Anna  Rowan,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Instructors. 

Gretchen  Kasler, 
Assistant. 

Public  School  Drawing,  First  Semester.     Three 

sections. 
Public  School  Drawing,  Second  Semester. 
Handwork.    Four  sections. 
Drawing  in  the  Training  School. 

Edna  C.  Endly,  B.  S., 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

Elsie  Steiger,  B.  S., 

Margaret  Proctor, 

Instructors  in  Domestic  Science. 

Clothing  and  Textiles. 

Foods. 

Home  Economics,  Teachers'  Course. 

Elizabeth  G.  Garber,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Instructor  in  Public  School  Music. 

Marie  Swaim, 
Assistant. 

School  Music  I.  Three  sections. 
School  Music  II. 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Music. 

Choral  Class. 

Daily  work  in  the  Practice  Schools. 

Constance  T.  McLeod,  A.  B., 
Principal,  Kindergarten  School. 

Jane  Evans, 
Instructor. 
Kindergarten  Theory  I  and  II. 
Kindergarten  Observation  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing. 

Ruth  Carson,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Gymnasium  for  Women.    Four  sections. 

Thor  Olson, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Gymnasium  for  men. 
Swimming. 

Emma  S.  Waite,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Principal  of  the  Training  School. 
Primary  methods  and  observation  for  Graded 
Schools,  reciting  seven  times  a  week;  five  in  the 
morning,  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Lillie  A.  Faris, 

Critic  Teacher,  First-Year  Grade. 

Classroom  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Amy  M.  Weihr,  B.  Ped.,  Ph.  M., 

Critic  Teacher,  Second-  Year  Grade. 

Classroom  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Hazel  L.  Bair, 

Critic  Teacher,  Third-Year  Grade. 

Classroom  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Myrtle  L.  Hesse, 

Critic  Teacher,  Fourth- Year  Grade. 

Classroom  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
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Eunice  Loa  Taylor,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Critic  Teacher,  Fifth-Year  Grade. 

Classroom  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Mary  Lee  Britton, 

Critic  Teacher,  Sixth-Year  Grade. 

Classroom  Teaching,  8 to  11  o'clock  A.M. 

Cora  E.  Bailey,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Critic  Teacher,  Seventh-Year  Grade. 

Classroom  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Margaret  L.  Tilley,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Critic  Teacher,  Eighth-Year  Grade. 

Classroom  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Olan  E.  Fri, 

Clara  L.  Blume, 

Nellie  B.  Watson, 

Critic  Teachers,  Rural  Training  School. 

Classroom  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Mrs.  Jennie  O'Dell, 
Matron  of  Lindley  Hall 

Miss  Willanna  M.  Riggs, 
Matron  of  Boyd  Hall. 

Mrs.  Annie  D.  Morrison, 
Matron  of  Howard  Hall. 

Irene  Devlin, 
Secretary,  President's  Office. 

Mary  L.  Overmyer, 

Stenographer,  President's  Office. 

May  Putnam  Harris, 
Secretary,  Office  Dean  of  Normal  College. 

William  R.  Cable,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Registrar. 
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Library. 

Charles  G.  Matthews,  Ph.  M., 
Librarian. 

Melba  White, 

Raymond  Connett, 

Grace  McGrath, 

Mrs.  Mattie  M.  Hatch, 

Mrs.  Anna  White, 

Assistant  Librarians. 


Library  Hours — 

Monday,     Tuesday, 
Friday, 


Wednesday,      Thursday, 


9:00  to  11:30  o'clock  A.  M. 

1:00  to    5:00  o'clock  P.  M. 

7:30  to    9:00  o'clock  P.  M. 

Saturday,    1:00  to    5:00  o'clock  P.  M. 

PRIVATE  WORK  IN  MUSIC 

College  of  Music 

Private  instruction  in  Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  or 
Organ;  also,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  private 
instruction  in  Harmony  or  Musical  History. 

Fees  for  instruction  in  the  College  of  Music 
are  as  follows: 

Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  etc.,  12  half-hour  private 
lessons,  or  pro  rata,  $12.00. 


LECTURES  AND    ENTERTAINMENTS 

Friday  evening  will  be  left  open  for  the  Chris- 
tian Associations  at  7:00  and  the  Summer  School 
Literary  Society  at  8:00.  Last  year  2, 163  students, 
nearly  all  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach, 
attended  the  Summer  Session.  This  year  the  auth- 
orities of  the  school  are  prepared  to  take  care  of 
2,500  or  more  students.     All  these  should  give 
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attention   to   the  work   of    the    Christian    and 
Literary  organizations. 

Literary  Society  Meetings. — On  each  Friday 
evening  at  8:00  the  Summer  School  Literary 
Society  will  meet  in  the  Auditorium  of  Ewing  Hall. 
The  students  will  meet  the  first  Friday  evening  at 
J8:00  o'clock  and  form  an  organization. 


TREATMENT   OF  STUDENTS 

Nowhere  are  students  treated  better  than  at 
the  Ohio  University  Summer  School.  The  Fa- 
culty makes  effective  effort  to  please,  help,  and 
instruct  the  students;  the  City  welcomes  you  and 
delights  in  your  presence;  the  People  open  up 
their  homes  for  your  accommodation.  Every  one 
welcomes  you!  You  never  feel  that  you  are  just  tol- 
erated! You  always  feel  that  they  want  you!  You 
want  to  come  back! 

On     Completion     of     a     College     Course. — 

Many  students  who  attend  the  Summer  School 
have  in  mind  the  completion  of  a  College  Course. 
Before  registering  students  who  wish  to  complete 
a  course  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  should 
consult  Dean  Chubb,  office,  first  floor  of  Ewing 
Hall,  and  those  desiring  to  complete  a  course  in 
the  State  Normal  College  should  consult  Dean 
McIntire,  office  first  floor  Cutler  Hall. 


GENERAL  REMARKS 

It  is  of  importance  that  all  students  and 
prospective  students  read  with  care  the 
following  statements.  They  convey  informa- 
tion that  will  save  much  trouble,  and  no  little 
confusion,  if  they  are  understood   and  heeded: 

Note  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Faculty 
of  the  Summer  School  is  made  up  of  Professors 
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and  Instructors  regularly  connected  with  OHIO 
UNIVERSITY. 

A  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  four 
collegiate  subjects,  provided  the  hours  of  credit 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  six  semester  hours. 
UNLESS  OTHERWISE  DESIGNATED,  EACH 
COURSE  WILL  CARRY  A  CREDIT  OF  ONE 
AND  ONE-HALF  SEMESTER  HOURS. 

In  no  case  will  more  than  six  semester  hours  of 
college  credit  be  given  to  any  student  for  work 
done  in  the  Summer  School. 

Students  taking  work  for  which  no  college 
credit  is  asked  will  be  permitted  much  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  studies.  All  such,  however,  are 
strongly  advised  not  to  attempt  too  much.  In 
most  branches  of  study  double  work  is  done,  and 
students  should  bear  that  fact  in  mind  in  select- 
ing their  work.  In  but  few  cases  can  students 
take  with  profit,  more  than  four  recitations  daily. 

It  will  be  seen  that  full  provision  has  been 
made  for  more  than  180  recitations  daily,  not  to 
mention  the  daily  laboratory  practice  connected 
with  the  scientific  studies,  the  daily  teaching  in 
the  training  schools,  and  the  facilities  for  reading 
and  investigation  afforded  within  the  hours  when 
the  University  Library  is  open. 


TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 


Of  the    Summer    School     of    Ohio    University 

and  State  Normal  College,  June   18, 

1921,  to  July  29,  1921. 

Note:  Chapel  exercises  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day of  each  week,  from  9:10  to  9:50  A.  M.  The 
third  class  will  continue  from  9:50  to  10:40  A. 
M.,  the  fourth  from  10:40  to  11:30  A.  M.  on 
the  days  on  which  chapel  exercises  are  held. 
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Course  No. 


7:30 


201a  Agriculture,  General,  Lectures  in.    Sec.  1. 
Two  hour  periods 
Algebra  III. 

201     Arithmetic  for  primary    and  intermediate 
grades.    Sec.  1. 
Arithmetic  with  Methods. 


Second   Semester. 


203 

204  Botany,     First     Year. 

Two  hour  periods. 
Business  Arithmetic. 
105     and  106  Chemistry,  Qualitative  analysis. 

206  Civic  Biology  II. 

205  Clothing.     Three  hour  periods. 
203    Education,  Secondary,  Methods  in. 
202    Education,  Principles  of.    Sec.  1. 
201     Wood  Working  I.  Two  hour  periods. 

201  English,  Freshman  Composition  I.     ( N.  C. ) . 

Sees.  1  and  2. 

202  Foods.    Three  hour  periods. 
119    The  Short  Story.    Sec.  L 
101    French,  Beginning.    Sec.  1. 
201    General  Science.    Sec.  1. 

207  Geography,  Methods  in.  ( Grammar  Grades) . 
205    Handwork.    Sec.  1.    Two  hour  periods. 
201    History,  American  I. 

History,  General  I.    (H.  S.). 

Home  Economics,  Teachers'   Course    (for 

elementary  and  rural    teachers).    Two 

hour  periods. 

203  Horticulture.    Two  hour  recitations. 
Latin  (Sallust's  Cataline). 

201    Music,  Public  School  1.    Sec.  1.     One  hour 

credit. 
203    Paidology  (Childhood). 
101     Physics  I.     First  Semester.     Elementary. 
102a  Physics  II.  Second  Semester.  (Laboratory). 
201     Psychology.     (Introductory)  Sec.  1. 
103    Public  Speaking.  Sec.  1. 
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203     Rural    School  Management  and  Methods. 

Sec.  1.     Two  hour  periods. 
123    Sanitation  and  Health.  Two  sections. 
201     School  Drawing  I.    Two  hour  periods.  One 

hour  credit. 
203    School  Management.    Sec.  1. 
105    Sociology,  Introductory.     Sec.  1. 
101     Spanish.  First  Semester. 

Gymnasium  (Men).    No  Credit. 


8:30 

101     Accounting  I. 

203    Arithmetic  with  Methods.  Two  sections. 

207    Biology,  Household. 

211     Botany,  General. 

Chemistry  A. 

Civics.     (H.  S.). 

Course  of   Study,  Elementary.    One   hour 
credit.  # 

Drawing,   Observation.    (Training School). 
One  hour  credit. 

American  Prose  Writers. 

English  Composition  II.  (N.  C). 

Modern  Drama. 

Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades.    Sec.  1. 

Lectures  in  Forestry. 

French,  Advanced. 

Gymnasium  (Women). 

History,  American  I. 

History,  American  II. 

History,  English. 

History,  European. 

Latin,  Beginning. 

Public  School  Music  I. 
credit. 

Music,  in  Training  School. 

Paidology  (Boygirlhood). 

Physics,  Freshman.     First  Semester. 
108a  Physics,  Freshman  and  Pre-Medic,  ( Labor- 
atory). 


207 

213 

205 
201 
112 
204 
208 
105 

201 
202 
105 
101 

201 

212 
207 
103 


No  credit. 


Sec.  2.  One  hour 
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202  Physiography. 

202  Primary  Methods. 

202  Principles  of  Education.    Sec.  2. 
201  Psychology  (Introductory).     Sec.  2. 
123  Sanitation  and  Health.  Two  sections. 
201  School  Administration. 

203  School  Management. 

105  Sociology,  Introductory.    Sec.  2. 

122  Teaching  Reading  and  Speaking. 

151  Typewriting  I.     Sec.  1. 

9:30 

209    Advanced  Grammar  Sem inar  ( Continuation 

•  of  1920  course). 
209    Animal  Husbandry,  Lectures  in. 
201     Arithmetic  for  Primary  and  Intermediate 

Grades.    Sec.  2. 
209    Cabinet  Making.  Two  hour  periods. 

Chemistry,  A  1. 

Choral  Class.     One  hour  credit. 
2Q£     Civic  Biology.  (First  semester). 

207  Elementary   Course    of   Study.  One  hour 

credit. 
Drawing,  Mechanical. 
101b  French,  Elementary  1. 
201    General  Science.    Sec.  2. 

201  School  Drawing  I.    Sec.  2.    Two  hour  reci- 

tations. 

202  School  Drawing  II.     One  hour  credit. 

208  English  Poetry. 

101     English  Composition  (Liberal  Arts). 

206  Literature  for  Grammar  Grades. 

204     Literature  for  Primary  Grades.     Sec.  2. 

207  Grammar  Grade  Methods. 
Gymnasium  (Women).    No  credit. 

215  History  of  Modern  Education. 

201  History,  American  I. 

202  History,  American  II. 
Ill  History,  Ohio. 

211     Home  Economics.    Teachers' course.    Two 

hour  periods. 
123    Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. 
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108    The  Teaching  of  Latin. 
101a  Physics,  Laboratory  (Elementary).    • 
107a  &  108a  Physics,  Freshman  and  Pre-Medic 
•  Laboratory. 

Psychology  (Educational). 
Physiology  (H.  S.). 
Rural  School  Management  and    Methods. 

Sec.  2.     Two  hour  periods. 
School  Drawing  I.     Two  hour  periods. 

One  hour  credit. 
Science,  General.    Sec.  2. 
Spanish.    Second  Semester. 
Sociology,  Introductory.    Sec.  3. 


205 

203 

201 

201 
102 
105 


10:30 


121 


Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 

Civics  (H.  S.). 

Education,  Principles  of.    Sec  3. 

Effective  Public  Speaking. 

Physical  Geography. 

Arithmetic  with  Methods. 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Methods. 

English  Composition  I.     (N.  C). 

Modern  American  Literature.     Sec.  1. 

Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades.  Sec  1 

Geography,  Methods  in.  ( Primary  Grades) ' 

Handwork.    Sec.  2.    Two  hour  recitations 

History,  Constitutional. 

Kindergarten  Games.     ( M.  W.  F. ) . 

Kindergarten  Observation  (Special)  Thurs- 
day. 

Home  Economics.     (Teachers'  Course) 

Music,  Public  School  II.     One  hour  credit 

Paidology  (Exceptional  Child). 
101a  Physics,  Laboratory  (Elementary). 
107a  &  108a  Physics,  Freshman  and  Pre-Medic 
(Laboratory). 

Physiology  (H.S.). 
Psychology  (Introductory).     Sec.  3. 
Sanitation  and  Health.    Two  sections. 
School  Management. 
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202 
119 
203 
203 
209 
201 
107 
206 
207 
205 
205 
206 
211 

211 
202 
213 


201 
123 
203 


!                  105 

Sociology,  Introductory.    Sec.  4. 

203 

Supervision  and  Criticism. 

j                   151 

Typewriting  I.    Sec.  2. 

Gymnasium  (Men).  No  credit. 

1:00 

!                  213 

Lectures  in  Plant  Husbandry. 

!                  201a  Lectures  in  General  Agriculture.    Sec.  2. 

!                  216 

Apiculture.      Two   hour    periods.     Three 

times  per  week. 

[                   204 

Botany,  Freshman. 

\                  109  &  110    Chemistry,  Quantitative  Analysis. 

j                  206 

Clothing.    Three  hour  periods. 

!                   208 

County,  District,  and  Village  Supervision. 

!                   209 

Educational  Measurements. 

;                  215 

Education,  History  of.   Sec.  2. 

•                   101 

English  Composition  I.    Sec.  4. 

119 

The  Short  Story.    Sec.  2. 

!                  206 

Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades.    Sec.  2. 

104 

French,  Teachers'  Course. 

;                   201 

Foods.    Three  hour  periods.    Four  hours' 

credit. 

201 

Geography,  Methods  in. 

j                  205 

Handwork.    Sec.  2.    One  hour  (for  those 

in  10:30  class). 

205 

Handwork.    Sec.  3.    Two  hour  periods. 

History,  United  States  (H.  S.). 

204 

Kindergarten  Occupations.     (M.  W.  F.). 

!                   202 

Kindergarten  Gifts. 

!                   207 

Music.      Methods    of    Teaching    in     the 

Public  Schools. 

I                    102 

Physics  II.    Elementary. 

!                   201 

Psychology  (Introductory).    Sec.  4. 

!                  103 

Public  Speaking.    Two  sections. 

!                  201 

Wood  Working  II.    Two  hour  periods. 

j                   123 

Sanitation  and  Health.    Sec.  4. 

!                   152 

Typewriting  II. 

Gymnasium  (Men).    No  credit. 

2:00 

\                   203 

Arithmetic  with  Methods. 

Chemistry  A.  (Laboratory). 

[ 
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201    Drawing,    Public  School  I.    Sec.   3.   Two 
hour  periods.     One  hour  credit. 

216  Education,  History  of  American. 
219    Junior  High  School  (Methods). 
205    Ethics. 

207  Methods  in  High  School  English. 

204    Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades.    Sec.  3. 
107    Modern  American  Literature.    Sec.  2. 
215    History,  Methods  in. 
201    History,  American.    First  Semester. 

103  French,  Intermediate. 

Gymnasium  (Women),  Folk  Dancing.    No 
credit. 
Ill    Ohio  History.    Sec.  2. 
120    Latin  (Virgil's  Aeneid). 
201    Music,    Public    School  I.     Sec.    3.      One 
hour  credit. 
Penmanship.    No  credit. 

208  History  of  Philosophy. 

104  Physics  II,    Freshman. 
101a  Trigonometry. 

101  Spanish  I. 

201    Psychology  (Introductory).    Sec.  5. 
201     Rural  Life  Movement. 

217  Rural  Economics. 

123    Sanitation  and  Health.    Sec.  4. 

203  School  Management. 
212    School  Law. 

141     Stenography  I. 

Swimming.     No  credit. 

206  Wood  Turning.    Two  hour  periods. 

3:00 

Chemistry  B. 

207  The  Rural  Curriculum. 

215    Education,  History  of  Modern.    Sec.  3. 

102  French,  Elementary  II. 

Gymnasium  for  women,  (Folk  Dancing) 
No  credit. 
Ill     Ohio  History. 
219    Measurements  of  Intelligence. 

204  Literature  for  Primary  Grades.    Sec.  4. 
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103    Physics,  Freshman  I.     (Laboratory). 
101     Physics,  Elementary. 

4:00 

Overflow  and    additional    classes  will   be 
scheduled  at  this  hour. 


AGRICULTURE 

Professor  Copeland. 
Associate  Professor  Dunlap. 

The  courses  in  agriculture  are  to  meet  the 
needs  of  two  classes  of  students;  those  preparing 
to  teach,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  courses 
leading  to  a  diploma  or  a  degree.  Students  will 
do  well  to  note  that  only  one-half  oj  each  course  is 
offered  in  a  short  session. 

Lectures  in  General  Agriculture: 

Section  1 — Topics:  Plant  propagation,    soils, 
field  crops,  and  farm  enemies. 

Section  2— Topics:  Crop  rotation,  feeds  and 
feeding,  and  animal  husbandry. 

Horticulture.  —  Subjects:  Orcharding,  flori- 
culture, greenhouse,  landscape  gardening. 

Lectures  in  Forestry. — Subjects:  Identification 
of  trees,  state  and  federal  methods  in  forestry, 
and  forest  enemies. 

Lectures  in  Rural  Economics.  —  Labor,  land, 
rent,  wages  and  marketing,  farm  management. 

Lectures  in  Plant  Husbandry.  —Crops,  and 
crop  adaptation. 

Lectures  in  Animal  Husbandry. — Feeds  and 
Feeding. 
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CIVIC  BIOLOGY  AND  BOTANY 

Professor  Matheny. 
Assistant  Professor  Boetticher. 

205.  Civic  Biology.— First  Semester.  Insects 
and  their  work  will  form  the  subject  matter  of 
this  course.  One  period  a  day  at  9:30.  Professor 
Matheny. 

206.  Civic  Biology.— Second  Semester.  This 
section  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  bird  life 
and  related  topics.  One  period  per  day  at  7:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Boetticher. 

201.  General  Science. — Sec.  1.  A  course  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  those  teaching  this  subject. 
One  period  per  day  at  7:30.    Professor  Matheny. 

201.  General  Science.— Sec.  2.  Same  as  Sec. 
1.  One  period  per  day  at  9:30.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Boetticher. 

216.  Apiculture.— A  practical  study  of  the 
biology  of  the  honeybee.  Two  hour  periods  three 
times  per  week  at  1:00  and  2:00.  Professor 
Matheny. 

211.  General  Botany.— A  course  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  general  structure  and  re- 
lationship of  plants  and  their  physiology.  Open 
to  those  who  have  had  the  regular  High  School 
botany.  One  period  per  day  at  8:30.  Professor 
Matheny. 

204.  Freshman  Botany.—  Second  Semester. 
A  course  for  beginners.  Adapted  to  the  needs 
of  teachers  of  the  subject.  One  period  per  day 
at  1:00.    Assistant  Professor  Boetticher. 

207.  Household  Biology.— Attention  is  given 
to  the  yeasts,  molds,  and  bacteria  of  the  home 
m  their  relation  to  health  and  sanitary  living 
One  period  per  day  at  8:30.  Assistant  Professor 
Bo  etticher. 
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CHEMISTRY 

W.  B.  Bentley,  Ph  .D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Joshua  R.  Morton,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  A. — This  course  forms  the  first  half 
of  a  course  in  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  It, 
together  with  A  1,  may  be  substituted  for  either 
Course  101  or  103  of  the  regular  college  year. 
Third  floor,  Science  Hall.     Credit  2  hours. 

Chemistry  A  1. — A  laboratory  course  designed 
to  accompany  A.  Two  hours  laboratory  work 
daily.     Credit  2  hours. 

Chemistry  B.— This  course  forms  the  second 
half  of  the  course  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
When  taken  with  B  1  these  courses  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  102  or  104  of  the  regular  college  year. 
Credit  2  hours. 

Chemistry  B  1. — A  laboratory  course  designed 
to  accompany  B.  Two  laboratory  hours  daily. 
Credit  2  hours. 

Chemistry  105  and  106. — Qualitative  Analy- 
sis. These  courses  are  the  same  as  those  sched- 
uled in  the  regular  college  year.  About  4  hours 
of  laboratory  work  per  day  will  be  needed. 
Credit  3  hours. 

The  time  of  the  laboratory  courses  will  be 
arranged  to  accommodate  the  student  as  much 
as  may  be  possible. 


COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES 

Professor  Peckham, 
Helen  Reynolds,  Instructor. 

151.    Typewriting   I.— Touch  method.   Busi- 
ness papers  and  letter  writing.    Two  sections. 
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152.  Typewriting  II.— Continuation  of  Type- 
writing I. 

141.    Stenography  I.— Pitman- Howard  system . 

Business  Arithmetic. — This  course  consists  of 
a  study  of  short  methods  in  the  fundamental 
processes  and  the  application  of  the  same  to  the 
calculations  common  to  business. 

121.     Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography. 

—  In  this  work  a  study  is  made  of  commercial 
conditions  as  they  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  as  the  result  of  certain  physical  and 
political  influences,  of  the  products  of  man's  in- 
dustries and  commerce,  and  of  the  conditions  of 
interdependence  existing  among  different  points 
of  the  civilized  world. 

123.  Industrial  History.— A  study  is  made  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  industries 
and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
as  found  to  be  influenced  by  our  tariff  bills, 
banking  systems  and  the  different  wars  in 
which  the  nation  has  engaged.     1  hour  credit. 

Penmanship. — A  course  will  be  given  in  the 
elements  of  free  hand  business  penmanship.  No 
credit. 

101.  Accounting  I. — This  course  is  for  be- 
ginners and  will  cover  one-half  of  the  work  of  a 
semester. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting text  will  be  used.  Ample  practice  will 
be  given  in  the  opening,  keeping,  and  closing  of 
such  double  entry  books  as  are  commonly  used 
in  the  simpler  kinds  of  business.  Professor 
Peckham. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

207.     Methods  of  Teaching    English    in    the 
High  School. — Study  of  the  content  of  the  class- 
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ics.     Method  work  and  practice  teaching, 
to  juniors  and  seniors.    Dr.  Wilson. 


Open 


208.  English  Poetry.  —  A  discussion  of  the 
literary  movements  characteristic  of  the  Victor- 
ian age.  Page's  British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.    E.  H.  2nd,  5.    Dr.  Wilson. 

205.  American  Prose  Writers. — Selected 
material  from  the  representative  masters  of 
American  prose.  Class  study  of  The  Scarlet 
Letter  and  selections  from  Emerson.  Ewing 
Hall,  2nd.    Professor  Wilson. 

206.  Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades. — 

Appropriate  selections  in  prose  and  poetry  from 
English  and  Aimerican  writers.  Two  sections. 
Dr.  Jefferson. 

107.  Modern  American  Literature. — A  study 
of  American  Literature  since  1870.  Mark 
Twain,  Burroughs,  Whitman,  Howells,  James, 
etc.,  including  the  novelists,  poets,  and  magazine 
writers  of  today.  Each  student  will  be  required 
to  read  at  least  four  books  by  American  writers. 
Text:  Pattee's  A  History  of  Modern  American 
Literature  Since  1870.  Two  Sections.  Profes- 
sor RlDENOUR. 

119.  The  Short  Story— A  history  of  the 
development  of  the  technique  of  the  modern 
short  story,  together  with  a  critical  study  of  some 
modern  types.  Lectures  and  required  reading. 
Two  sections.  Ewing  Hall,  second  floor.  As- 
sistant Professor  Mackinnon. 

101.  English  Composition  I. — Theme  writing 
and  the  principles  of  composition.  The  aim  of 
the  course  is  to  develop  clearness  and  accuracy 
in  oral  and  written  composition.  Two  sections. 
Ewing  Hall,  second  floor.     Assistant  Professor 

MACKINNON. 
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204.     Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades. — A 

study  of  the  representative  myths,  fables,  folk- 
lore, fairy  tales,  and  of  two  great  epics.  Method 
work.    Four  sections.    Miss  Kahler. 

201.  English  Composition  I.— This  course 
is  the  Normal  College  Course  in  Composition. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  practice  in  composition 
and  in  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Four 
sections.  Assistant  Professor  Jefferson  and 
Professor  Ridenour. 

202.  English  Composition  II.— English  Com- 
position II  is  a  continuation  of  English  Composi- 
tion I  and  is  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted English  Composition  201.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Jefferson. 

112.  Modern  Drama. — Some  of  the  most 
important  plays  will  be  read  from  such  men  as 
Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Suderman,  Hauptman,  Maeter- 
linck, Rostand,  Pinero,  Shaw,  Jones,  Galsworthy, 
Barrie,  Fitch,  Moody,  etc.    Assistant  Professor 

MACKINNON. 

209.  Advanced  Grammar. — This  course  is 
designed  to  help  the  student  to  a  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  the  methods  of  teaching  English  Grammar. 
College  credit.  Room  14,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall. 
Professor  Coultrap  and  Professor  Voight. 

209.  Advanced  Grammar.— Seminar.  Con- 
tinuation of  course  offered  in  1920. 


ETHICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

L05.  Ethics. — A  discussion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  ethical  ideas  in  the  course  of  the  progress 
of  the  race;  the  theory  of  morality,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  conduct  to  the  prob- 
lems of  life  arising  out  of  the  experiences  of  the 
individual  in  the   private   and  public  relations. 
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Drake's  "Problems  of  Conduct"    Room  8,  first 
floor,  Ellis  Hall.    Professor  Treudley. 
-    201.     Sociology.— The  text   used    is   Outlines 
of  Sociology  by  Blackmar  and  Gillin. 

The  class  will  be  broken   into  four   sections. 
Professors  Treudley  and  Ash. 


FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 

101.  Beginning  French.— This  course  will 
consist  of  elementary  grammar  and  conversa- 
tional drill. 

Text:  Fraser  and  Squair's  Shorter  French  Course. 
Professor  Noss  and  Professor  Wilkinson. 

101b.  Elementary  French.— This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  the  preceding  for  those  who 
have  had  six  weeks'  work. 

Text:  Chardenal's  New  Complete  French 
Course.    Professor  Wilkinson. 

103.  Intermediate  French.— This  course  con- 
sists of  a  rapid  review  of  grammar,  some  prose 
composition  and  the  reading  of  about  one  hun- 
dred pages.  .■•«-... 

Text:  De  Sauze's  Grammaire  Francaise, 
Harvitt's  Contes  Divers.     Professor  Noss. 

105.  Advanced  French.— A  course  conducted 
in  French  on  the  prose  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Text:  Delpit's  UAge  dor  de  la  Litterature 
Francaise.    Professor  Noss. 

104.  Teachers'  French.— A  course  for  pre- 
sent or  prospective  teachers  and  others  who  wish 
systematic  drill.  Important  topics  of  grammar 
are  reviewed  and  pronunciation  is  emphasized. 
There  is  discussion  of  methods  with  some  prac- 
tice teaching.  Those  who  register  for  this 
course  should  have  had  not  less  than  two  years 
of  French. 
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Texts:  Broussard's  Elements  oj  French  Pro- 
nunciation De  Monvert's  La  Belle  France 
Professor  Noss. 

101.  Beginning  Spanish.— This  course  re- 
quires no  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  It  in- 
cludes drill  in  the  elements  of  grammar,  careful 
translation,  and  elementary  conversation.  Texts- 
Hills  &  Ford's  First  Spanish  Course;  Pittaro's  A 
Spanish  Reader.     Professor  Wilkinson. 

102.  Elementary  Spanish.— This  course  fol- 
lows Course  101  in  regular  sequence.  The  irreg- 
ular verb  will  be  studied,  as  will  the  subjunc- 
tive mood.  Reading,  dictation  and  conversation 
lexts:  Hills  &  Ford's  Firs*  Spanish  Course-  Pit- 

taro  s  A  Spanish  Reader.    Professor  Wilkinson 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Professor  B.  M.  Thompson. 

202.  Physiography.— The  entire  work  will 
be  of  an  advanced  nature  and  field  trips  and  lan- 
tern illustrations,  as  well  as  much  attention  to 
Conservation,  will  be  strong  features. 

201.  Physical  Geography.— The  Lantern 
assigned  readings,  and  field  trips  will  stimulate 
interest  in  this  course,  which  gives  preparatorv 
credit.  J 

207.       Methods      in      Geography.— For      the 

Grammar  Grades  chiefly.  Material,  "Type 
^dAeS'"  "Causeand  Effect,"  Current  Magazines 
and  Methods  emphasizing  strongly  the  positive 
side  of  the  "New  Geography"  and  its  function. 
I  wo  sections. 


HISTORY 

201.     American      History  I. — Covers      the 

period  to  1800.    The  Epoch  series  will  be  the 
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guide.     Professor  Hoover.  Associate  Professor 
Jones  and  Principal  Dilley 

202.  American  History  II.— Covers  the 
period  from  1800  to  the  present  time.  Epoch 
series  will  be  the  guide.  Professor  Hoover 
and  Associate  Professor  Jones 

213.     Methods  in  History.— Prof essor  HOOVER 

205.  Constitutional  History.  A  study  of  the 
making  and  ratifying  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Sources  are  investigated  and  reported  upon. 
Professor  Hoover. 

101.     European  History.— General  course,  be 
ginning  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  cover- 
ing the  period  until  the   end  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.     Text:   Scheville's  Political  History   of 
Modern  Europe.     Associate  Professor  Jones. 

111.  Ohio  History.— A  lecture  course  with 
special  reports  from  sources  and  other  collat- 
eral reading.    Professor  Martzolff. 

105.  English  History.— A  brief  course  in  the 
development  of  English  institutions  and  the 
growth  of  the  British  Empire.  Text:  Cheney's 
"Short  History  of  England"  Professor  Martz- 
olff. 

United  States  History— The  study  will  be 
taken  up  by  topics.    Principal  Dilley. 

General  History  I.— The  first  semester,  An- 
cient History,  embraces  the  period  from  the  ear- 
liest written  record  to  the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  843 
A.  D.    Principal  Dilley 

Civics.— Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  nation,  state,  and  local  areas. 
This  course  is  a  regular  course  given  in  the 
school  year,  but  would  be  an  excellent  course 
for  those  wishing  to  review  for  examination  or 
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for  preparatory  credit.  The  text  used  will  be 
James  and  Sanford's  Government  in  State  and 
Nation.    Associate  Professor  Jones. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 
OF  EDUCATION 

Professor  Gard. 
Professor  Ash. 
Superintendent  Stailey. 

202.  Principles  of  Education.— An  introduc- 
tory study  of  education  designed  for  teachers  in 
the  elementary  grades.  A  consideration  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  learning  and  teaching  pro- 
cesses.   Recitations  and  lectures. 

f  2?3*  t  ?1econdary      Education,      Methods.— A 

study  of  the  general  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  secondary  subjects.  ^Economy  in  class- 
room work,  different  types. of  learning,  super- 
S?y  Pen°ds'  the  principles  of  questioning 
and  socializing  the  recitation  are  some  of  the 
topics  considered.    Recitations  and  lectures. 

207     Methods  of  Teaching,  Grammar  Grades. 

—A  study  of  the  technique  of  teaching  in  the 
grammar  grades.  The  nature  of  the  recitation 
factors  that  condition  the  teaching  process  dif- 
ferent types  of  lessons,  and  the  essentials  of  good 
questioning  are  some  of  the  topics  considered. 
Recitations  lectures  and  observations  in  the 
Training  School  of  the  University. 

209.  Educational  Measurements.— An  exam- 
ination of  the  various  scales  for  determining  rank 
efficiency,  and  ability  of  school  children  in  the 
various  school  subjects.  Recitations,  lectures 
and  laboratory  practice. 

215.  History  of  Education,  Modern— A  gen- 
eral survey  of  education  from  the  Reformation 
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to  the  present.  Special  attention  given  to  the 
development  of  elementary  education.  Recita- 
tions and  lectures. 

216.     History    of    Education,    American. — A 

study  of  educational  thought  and  practice  from 
colonial  days  to  the  present.  Recitations,  lec- 
tures and  readings. 

219.  Junior  High  School. — A  study  of  the 
origin,  development,  function,  curriculum  and 
methods  of  the  Junior  High  School.  Recitation, 
lectures,  and  readings. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME   ECONOMICS 

Miss  EnDly. 
Miss  Steiger. 
Miss  Proctor. 

201.  Foods. — Four  hours  credit.  Three  hours 
daily  including  Saturday  two  hours  laboratory. 
One  hour  lecture.  Theory  and  preparation  of 
foods.  Chemistry  101-2  prerequisite  or  concur- 
rent.   Miss  Steiger. 

202.  Continuation  of  201. — Second  semester 
food  work.    Four  hours  credit. 

205.  Clothing  and  Textiles.— Credit  three 
hours.  Two  hour  laboratory.  One  hour  lec- 
ture. M.  T.  W.  T.  F.  Construction  garments. 
Theory  of  garment  construction.  Textile  study. 
Economic  conditions.    Miss  Proctor. 

206.  Continuation  of  205. — Three  credit 
hours.    Second  semester  clothing. 

Teachers'  Course. — Three  credit  hours.  For 
elementary  and  rural  teachers  two  hours  daily. 
Construction  of  clothing;  preparation  of  food. 
Methods  in  teaching  Home  Economics.  Social- 
izing forces  of  Home  Economics  in  varying  com- 
munities.   Miss  Endley. 
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211.  Teachers'  Course. — Prerequisites.  Foods 
201-202.  Clothing  205-206.  Psychology  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Education.  Methods  in  Home  Econom- 
ics Teaching.  Practice  Teaching.  Recent  edu- 
cational developments  in  Home  Economics.  Miss 
Endley. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 

Miss  McLeod  and  Miss  Evans. 


204.  Kindergarten  Play  Materials  and  Occu- 
pations.    Three  periods  a  week. 

202.     Kindergarten  Gifts. 

206.  Kindergarten  Games  and  a  study  of  the 
principles  underlying  them.    3  periods  a  week. 

211.  Kindergarten  Observation. — Seven  per- 
iods of  work  each  week  are  required  for  one 
semester  hour's  credit.  Six  periods  of  observa- 
tion or  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  one  class  period  for  the 
discussion  of  the  daily  work  in  the  kindergarten. 
Thursday  at  10:30. 

Practice  teaching  is  open  only  to  those  who 
have  had  previous  kindergarten  training. 

The  Kindergarten  School  is  in  session  from 
8:00  to  10:00  A.  M. 

Books  required:  "Songs  and  Music  of  Froebel's 
Mother  Play,"  Blow;  "Mottoes  and  Commen- 
taries of  Froebel's  Mother  Play,"  Blow;  scrap- 
book  and  note  book,  for  work  in  Mother  Play 
and  Gifts.  These  books  will  be  used  thruout 
the  two  years. 

A  small  fee  is  charged  in  the  following  subjects 
to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used: 

Course  II. — 50  cents. 

201b.— 75  cents. 

201c— 85  cents. 
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LATIN 

Professor  Hill. 

Beginning  Latin. — The  study  of  fundamentals 
in  vocabulary,  forms  and  constructions,  with 
considerable  attention  to  the  Latin  element  in 
English.     Simple  translations. 

Sallust's  Cataline. — Easy  readings  suitable  for 
those  who  have  had  one  or  two  years  of  Latin, 
but  open  to  more  advanced  students.  The  work 
will  be  graduated  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  in- 
dividual. Sallust  furnishes  excellent  material 
for  comparison  with  Cicero's  Cataline  orations. 
It  is  a  recognized  substitute  for  second  or  third 
year  Latin.  Also  an  opportunity  for  those  who 
feel  the  need  of  an  accredited  review  course. 

120.  Virgil.— Latin  Epic:  Translation  of  part 
of  the  last  six  books  of  the  Aeneid.  Lectures  on 
the  general  literary  content  and  technique  of  the 
whole  poem  with  the  needs  of  teachers'  particu- 
larly in  mind.  Considerable  study  of  Virgil  in 
English  literature.  For  teachers  and  those  who 
have  had  four  years  or  more  of  Latin. 

1 08.  The  Teaching  of  Latin. — This  course  will 
deal  primarily  with  the  first  two  years  of  high 
school  Latin.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
relation  of  Latin  to  English,  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing, on  the  comparative  merits  and  choice  of 
textbooks,  and  on  important  reference  material 
for  teachers  of  high  school  Latin.  Some  study 
of  important  principles  of  the  language  with  the 
reading  of  portions  of  Caesar  in  illustration. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 

Professor  McLaughlin  and  Instructor  Grones. 

Manual  Training.— Four  classes  daily.     Pros- 
pective teachers  of  this  subject  will   find   both 
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equipment  and  teaching  service  of  an  up-to-date 
character.  A  subject  that  is  destined  to  assume 
a  high  place  in  the  school  curricula. 

209.  Cabinet  Making.— Laboratory  course. 
Two  hours  each  day.  For  advanced  students  or 
those  who  have  had  some  practice  in  tool  work. 

201.  Wood  Working.  —  Laboratory  course 
requiring  two  hours  each  day.  The  work  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in 
the  grades  and  consists  in  making  models  which 
would  be  suitable  for  that  work. 

223.  Wood  Working  II. — Laboratory  course. 
Two  hours  each  day.  This  course  is  especially 
planned  for  the  teacher  who  must  look  after  the 
work  in  the  rural  school. 

206.     Wood  Turning. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Addicott. 
Professor  Stewart. 
Professor  Copeland. 

201.  Arithmetic  with  Methods.  For  Pri- 
mary and  Intermediate  Grades. — The  special 
plans,  purposes,  and  methods  for  arithmetic  for 
grades  I  to  VI  are  treated  in  this  course.  The 
correlation  of  arithmetic  within  the  grade,  and 
from  grade  to  grade  is  given  consideration. 
There  will  be  two  sections.  Room  7,  Ellis  H.,  2d 
floor. 

203.  Arithmetic  with  Methods.  For  Upper 
Grades. — The  work  of  this  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  teachers  from  the  seventh 
grade  up, — a  more  advanced  course  than  course 
201.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  fractions,  the 
equation,  percentage  in  its  various  forms,  banks 
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and  banking,  taxes,  and  mensuration.  Four  sec- 
tions. Room  1,  1st  floor,  E.  H.  and  Room  7,  2d 
floor  E.H. 

101a.  Trigonometry.  (Plane). — Using  Plane 
Trigonometry,  with  Tables  by  D.  A.  Rothrock. 

Careful  attention  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
subject  will  be  given,  and  there  will  be  a  thoro 
drill  on  the  application  of  the  principles  of  trigo- 
nometry to  original  exercises.  Professor 
Addicott. 

206.  Solid  Geometry. — Using  Wentworth 
and  Smith's  text. 

The  work  will  embrace  the  theoretical  and 
practical  side  of  the  subject,  including  the  sphere. 
The  original  exercises  will  be  given  much  atten- 
tion.   Professor  Addicott. 

208.  Third  Algebra.— Using  Wells'  Algebra 
for  Secondary  Schools.  The  work  done  will 
start  with  Evolution  and  include  Inequalities, 
Surds,  Quadratics,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  and 
Progressions.  This  will  be  an  excellent  course 
for  teachers  preparing  to  teach  High  School 
Algebra,  for  regular  preparatory  credit  or  review. 
Professor  Addicott. 


PAIDOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Manasseh  Cutler  Hall,  2nd  floor 

203.  Paidology  (Childhood).— The  period 
of  child  life  from  about  three  years  of  age  till 
near  ten  years  of  age.  The  general  characteris- 
tics of  childhood,  diseases  of  this  period,  the 
senses,  mental  and  physical  development,  care 
of  children,  etc.,  are  studied.  Also  observations 
and  studies  of  children  are  carried  on  in  the  field 
and  in  the  laboratory.    Professor  Chrisman. 

207.  Paidology  (Boygirlhood). —  The  per- 
iod from  about  ten  years  of  age  till  near   fif- 
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teen  years  of  age.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
remarkable  growth  and  the  changes  that  take 
place  and  to  the  conditions,  etc.,  of  this  time  of 
life.  Also  observations  and  studies  of  boys  and 
girls  are  carried  on  in  the  field  and  in  the  labora- 
tory.    Professor  Chrisman. 

213.      Paidology    (Exceptional    Child).-Un- 

der  the  exceptional  child  are  included  children 
not  of  normal  type.  Among  such  children  are 
found  the  dull,  the  backward,  those  with  speech 
defects,  anemic  children,  children  with  defective 
sight,  children  with  adenoid  growths,  defective 
hearing  children,  children  with  physical  deform- 
ities, children  with  moral  defections,  and  the  pre- 
cocious and  the  exceptionally  bright  children, 
also,  may  be  studied  here.  There  will  be  clinical 
tests  and  studies  of  children.  Professor  Chris- 
man. 

201.     Psychology  (Introductory). — The  aim 

of  this  course  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject in  order  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  mental  life.  Besides  the 
classroom  work  there  will  be  given  laboratory 
work  in  simple  experimentation.  The  textbook 
will  be  Breese's  Psychology  and  the  laboratory 
book;  Seashore's  Elementary  Experiments  in 
Psychology.  This  is  the  regular  Freshman  work. 
There  will  be  five  sections.  Assistant  Professor 
Growdon,  Mr.  Ramsay,  Mr.  Haney. 

205.        Psychology        (Educational). This 

course  is  designed  to  enter  into  the  nature  and 
development  of  mental  processes,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  activities  more  directly  connected  with 
learning  and  training.  The  work  is  conducted 
through  class-room  instruction  and  by  studies  and 
tests  in  the  laboratory.  Assistant  Professor 
Growdon. 

219.  Measurements  of  Intelligence. — In  this 
course  will  be  considered  the  ways  of  ascertain- 
ing the  intelligence  of  children.    The  Binet-Simon 
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Scale,  the  Point  Scale,  and  other  methods  of 
examination  will  be  discussed  and  explained; 
practical  demonstrations  of  how  to  use  such 
methods  of  examination  with  children  will  be 
given;  and  the  scientific  method  of  formulating 
the  results  of  these  examinations  will  be  shown. 
This  course  will  be  open  only  to  those  who  have 
had  at  least  one  semester  of  psychology.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Growdon. 


PHYSICS 

Professors  Atkinson  and  McClure. 

101.  Elementary  Physics  I. — Text,  Carhart 
and  Chute.  Subjects:  Mechanics,  Properties  of 
Matter,  Heat.  Work  will  consist  of  class  recita- 
tions, experimental  demonstrations,  solution  of 
problems.  Second  floor  Science  Hall.  Two  hours 
credit. 

102.  Elementary  Physics  II. — Text,  same  as 
above.  Subjects:  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Sound, 
Light.  Work  similar  to  above.  Two  hours, 
credit. 

101a.  Physical  Laboratory.— Manual,  Atkin- 
son and  Evans.  Work  in  laboratory  follows  the 
class  work  outlined  in  I.  Time,  three  hours  in 
the  laboratory  daily.    Two  hours,  credit, 

102a.  Physical  Laboratory. — Manual  as  in 
101a.  Work  in  laboratory  follows  the  class 
work  outlined  in  II.  Time,  three  hours  in 
the  laboratory.    Two  hours,  credit. 

103.  Freshman  Physics  I.— Requirements, 
all  the  foregoing  courses,  or  their  equivalents. 
Subjects:  Properties  of  Matter,  Mechanics  and 
Heat.  These  subjects  will  be  treated  in  relation 
to  their  practical  or  every-day  application,  in 
every  phase  of  the  work.  Class  work,  demonstra- 
tions.    Two  hours. 
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104.  Freshman  Physics  II.— Continuation  of 
103  for  those  who  have  had  103.  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  Light.    Two  hours. 

107a,  108a.  Freshman  and  Pre-Medic 
Laboratory. — Individual  laboratory  work  cover- 
ing 15  representative  experiments  of  Freshman 
grade  for  each  semester.  For  those  desiring 
additional  laboratory  work  to  aid  in  teaching,  or 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  medical  courses. 
Credit,  1  hour  for  each  semester. 

Note— Those  desiring  to  review  the  subject  of  Physics  for 
any  purpose  will  be  accommodated  by  assignment 
to  one  or  more  of  the  above  classes,  without  credit. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Olson  and  Miss  Carson, 
Instructors  in  Physical  Education. 

Gymnasium  Instruction. — There  will  be  two 
sections  for  girls  reciting  in  the  gymnasium  each 
day.    Miss  Carson. 

Folk  Dancing.— Folk  dances  and  esthetic  danc- 
ing will  be  features  of  this  course.  Two  sec- 
tions.   Miss  Carson. 

Gymnasium  Instruction. — If  there  is  sufficient 
demand  for  it,  the  gymnasium  will  be  open  for 
the  instruction  of  men.    Mr.  Olson. 

Swimming. — Swimming  classes  will  be  formed 
for  beginners  and  also  for  more  advanced  stu- 
dents at  a  cost  of  $1.50  for  the  entire  session. 
Mr.  Olson. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

201.    School   Music    I.— A    study  of   scales, 
rhythm,  melodic  dictation   and    sight    reading. 
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Room  9,  second  floor,  Ellis  Hall.     Three  Sections. 
Miss  Garber  and  Miss  Swaim. 

202.  School  Music  II. — A  continuation  of 
Course  201.    Miss  Swaim. 

207.  Methods. — A  class  for  those  supervis- 
ing music  in  public  schools.  A  course  of  study 
planned  for  all  grades  and  high  school.  A  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  Rote  Songs 
and  Singing  Games.    Miss  Garber. 

212.  Music  Observation. — Training  School, 
Miss  Swaim.    Choral  Class,  Miss  Garber. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Professor  William  H.  Cooper. 

103.  Public  Speaking. — Designed  for  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers  who  are  beginning  the 
study  of  Public  Speaking,  for  those  who  may  be 
required  to  address  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tions, and  for  those  who  expect  to  train  students 
for  Public  Speaking  contests. 

Section  1  at  7:30. 

Section  2  at  1:00. 

Ellis  Hall  Auditorium. 

122.  Teaching  Reading  and  Speaking. — This 
is  a  beginning  course  for  those  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  Reading  and  Speaking.  Interpretative 
reading  is  given  special  attention,  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  for  its  value  as  a  basis  for  public 
speaking.  One  section  at  8:30.  Ellis  Hall  Audi- 
torium. 

119.  Effective  Public  Speaking. — This  course 
is  offered  as  an  advanced  course  to  those  who,  in 
previous  summer  sessions,  accomplished  the  be- 
ginning courses  in  Public  Speaking  and  Reading 
and  Speaking.  One  section  at  10:30.  Ellis  Hall 
Auditorium, 
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RURAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Mardis. 

A  Rural  Community  is  one  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  engaged  in  industries 
closely  connected  with  the  earth,  such  as  agri- 
culture, mining  or  lumbering.  A  Rural  School 
is  the  school  of  a  rural  community  and  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  county  and  district  super- 
intendents. It  includes  all  villages  having  a  pop- 
ulation less  than  3,000.  The  rural  communities 
shoukl  have  schools  adopted  to  their  industrial 
and  social  needs.  The  city  school  does  not  meet 
their  needs,  so  the  teachers  and  superintendents 
of  the  Rural  Schools  should  have  special  train- 
ing for  their  work.  The  Diploma  Course  for 
Rural  Teachers,  which  entitles  the  graduate  to 
a  state  provisional  certificate  without  examina- 
tion, offers  this  training. 

203.  Rural  School  Management  and  Meth- 
ods.—'The  Rural  School,  Its  Methods  and  Man- 
agement," by  Cultur  and  Stone,  is  the  text  which 
is  supplemented  by  references  and  discussions. 
Everything  in  this  course  is  specifically  planned 
for  the  rural  teacher.  School  Management  and 
the  Methods  of  Teaching  are  given,  but  for  the 
rural  schools.  The  Observation  and  Practice 
Teaching  are  taken  in  a  modern  Rural  School. 

The  Rural  Training  School. — The  Rural 
Training  School  is  of  the  consolidated  type  and 
is  taught  by  rural  trained  teachers.  This  school 
exemplifies  what  a  modern  rural  school  should 
be. 

201.  The  Rural  Life  and  Education  Move- 
ment.— This  is  a  study  of  the  reciprocal  interests 
of  the  country  and  the  cities,  and  their  relation 
to  our  national  efficiency.  The  industrial  chan- 
ges leading  to  rural  exodus  and  over-crowded 
cities,  high   cost  of   living  and   the  cause    - 


and 
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remedies;  a  comparison  of  city  and  rural  educa- 
tional, industrial,  and  social  conditions  are  in- 
vestigated. Cubberley's  Rural  Life  and  Educa- 
tion is  the  text,  which  is  supplemented  with 
other  new  books  on  this  subject,  reports  and 
discussions. 

207.  The  Rural  Curriculum. — Foght's  "Rural 
Teacher  and  His  Work"  is  the  text.  This  is  a 
study  of  Rural  Needs  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  rural  school-system,  including  Curriculum 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  people. 

s  207.  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools. — Practice 
Teaching  will  be  provided  in  the  Rural  Training 
School. 


SANITATION  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

W.   F.  Mercer, 
Professor  of  Biology. 

B.  E.  Mercer,    Instructor. 

Physiology,  (High  School.). — This  course  will 
consist  of  a  review  of  the  work  ordinarily  of- 
fered in  a  good  course  in  first  grade  high  school. 


123.  Sanitation  and  Health.— This  course  will 
be  a  general  course  in  hygiene  and  pre-supposes 
a  knowledge  of  physiology.  A  good,  practical 
knowledge  of  bacteria  and  their  relation  to  di- 
sease will  be  obtained.  The  culture  and  obser- 
vation of  bacteria  will  be  discussed  in  a  general 
way  and  illustrated  with  a  microscope. 

Fundamental  questions  of  sanitation,  both  mu- 
nicipal and  personal,  will  be  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  work.     Several  sections. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION,  SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT,  COURSES 

OF  STUDY 

201.  School  Administration. — A  senior 
study  in  the  degree  courses  of  the  State  Normal 
College.  Designed  especially  for  superintend- 
ents, principals,  and  supervisors,  and  those  pre- 
paring for  work  in  any  line  of  school  administra- 
tion. 

203.  School  Management. — This  course  is 
designed  for  teachers  of  graded  elementary 
schools  in  town  or  city.  The  work  is  collegiate, 
with  freshman  rank.  Four  sections.  Room  14, 
first  floor,  Ellis  Hall.    Professor  Coultrap. 

203.  Supervision  and  Criticism. — A  dis- 
cussion and  study  of  Low  Plane  teaching  vs. 
High  Plane  teaching.  McMur ray's  Elementary 
School  Standards  is  the  text.    Professor  Wagner. 

207.  Elementary       Course      of       Study. — 

Sophomore,  required.  The  aim  of  education  re- 
ceives first  consideration  in  the  course  given 
under  this  head,  leading  in  logical  connection  to 
the  study  of  the  great  question  of  educational 
values.     1  hour  credit.    Professor  Morton. 

208.  County,  District,  and  Village  Super- 
vision.— The  final  outcome  of  the  Ohio  experi- 
ment in  Supervision  of  the  Rural  Schools  will 
be  determined  by  the  vision,  moral  courage  to  do 
what  should  be  done,  and  the  educational  leader- 
ship and  constructive  ability  of  the  county  and 
district  superintendents.  More  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Rural 
Schools.  The  people  must  see  a  difference  more 
clearly  than  is  evident  in  many  places.  This 
course  is  planned  to  meet  this  Ohio  need.  It  is 
studied  as  Rural  Supervision  Problems  in  Ohio. 
The  new  School  Code,  Better  Rural  Schools,  and 
Rural  Supervision  will  constitute  a  part  of  the 
texts. 
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203.     Teaching  in  Elementary  School. — The 

Training  School  will  be  in  session  and  a  limited 
number  of  students  can  be  given  practice  teaching 
in  either  the  Primary  or  Grammar  Grades. 


SCHOOL  ART  AND  HAND  WORK 

201.  School  Drawing  I. — Three  sections. 
Room  7,  third  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Miss  Roberts 
and  Miss  Shore. 

202.  School  Drawing,  Advanced. — Sec- 
ond semester's  work— Type  problems  for  public 
school   grades.      One    hour  recitations.      Miss 

ROBERTS'. 

205.  Hand  Work. — Four  sections.  A  course 
in  cardboard  construction,  knife  work,  clay  mod- 
eling, weaving,  raffia,  and  reed  work.  Two- 
hour  recitations.  Cost  of  materials,  $1.00.  Miss 
Rowan,  Miss  Kasler. 

213.  Drawing  Observation. —This  is  ad- 
vanced work  and  should  either  follow  or  be  taken 
at  the  same  time  as  School  Drawing,  Advanced. 
Miss  Kasler. 
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Special  Spring  Term 


STATE    NORMAL    COLLEGE 

OHIO   UNIVERSITY 

ATHENS,  OHIO 


Beginning  April  30,  1921,  and  Continuing 
Six  Weeks,  to  June   10,  1921 


SPECIAL    SPRING    TERM 


Beginning  April  30,  and  Continuing  Six 
Weeks,  to  June    10,  1921 

Growth  of  Special  Spring  Term. — The  First 
Spring  Term  was  offered  in  the  Spring  of  1913. 
About  120  students  entered  for  that  term.  This 
number  was  increased  to  about  817  in  the  spring 
of  1920.  The  number  has  been  very  large  for 
each  of  the  last  two  years  and  a  large  attendance 
is  again  confidently  expected.  The  quality  of 
students  taking  work  in  this  term  is  very  good. 

The  Special  Spring  Term  is  rapidly  taking  rank 
with  our  Summer  School. 

The  Special  Spring  Term  affords  an  especi- 
ally good  opportunity  to  those  whose  schools 
close  late  in  April.  By  entering  at  that  time  and 
remaining  for  both  the  Summer  Term  and  the 
Continuation  Summer  Term  a  half  year's  work 
may  be  done. 

All  the  classes  scheduled  below  are  started 
May  2  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  subject  or 
semester's  work,  just  the  same  as  is  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  college  year. 

Credit. — The  credit  will  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed six  semester  hours. 

Fees. — An  incidental  fee  of  $5.00  will  be 
charged. 

Schedule  of  Recitations 

Note:  The  hours  scheduled  are  subject  to 
change.  Additional  courses,  upon  demand,  will 
be  offered  whenever  possible. 
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7:30  A.  M. 

Civic  Biology. 

Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

Advanced  Arithmetic  and  Methods. 

First  Semester  Public  School  Drawing. 

Freshman  American  History. 

Paidology. 

Physiography. 

Spanish,  Beginning. 

Manual  Training.    Two-hour  recitations. 


8:30  A.  M. 

Advanced  Grammar. 

Notation  and  Sight  Singing,  Advanced. 

English  Composition,  Normal  College. 

Elementary  Course  of  Study. 

French,  Beginning. 

Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  1. 

Rural  School  Management  and  Methods. 

hour  recitation. 
Teaching. 


Two 


9:30  A.  M. 

Principles  of  Education. 

Rural  School  Management  and  Methods. 

Teaching. 

10:30  A.  M. 

American  Poetry. 

Physics,  Preparatory. 

Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  2. 

Teaching. 

School  Music  I. 

Supervision  and  Criticism. 

Algebra  I. 

Sanitation  and  Health. 


1:00  P.  M. 


Primary  Methods  I. 
Physical  Geography. 
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Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  3. 
Teaching. 

2:00  P.  M. 

General  Agriculture. 

School  Management. 

Teaching. 

Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  4. 

Sociology. 

Paidology,  (Historical  Child). 

3:00  P.  M. 

Botany,  Beginning. 

English  Grammar,  (H.  S.). 

Plain  Sewing. 

History- of  Education,  Modern. 

Home  Nursing. 

Caesar. 

Measurements  of  Intelligence. 
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The  Continuation 

Summer  School 


JULY  30,  TO  SEPTEMBER  2,  1921 
FIVE  WEEKS 


Recitations  Six  Days  Per  Week 


$5.00-REGISTRATION  FEE-$5.00 


THE   CONTINUATION   SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Our  Continuation  Summer  School  has  proven 
to  be  extraordinarily  sucessfully  and  as  we  have 
secured  an  exceptionally  strong  corps  of  pro- 
fessors for  the  session,  we  predict  a  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  course  for  those  registering. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  offered: 
American  History  I. 
American  History  II. 
Contemporary  History. 
Modern  European  History. 
Paidology,  (Historical  Child). 
Introductory  Psychology. 
Educational  Psychology. 
Arithmetic,  with  Methods  (Two  sections). 
School  Management,  (Two  sections). 
English  Poetry. 
American  Poetry. 
Shakespere. 
The  Modern  Drama. 

History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education. 
Principles  of  Education,  (Two  sections). 
Grammar  Grade  Methods. 
The  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Speaking. 
Effective  Speaking. 
American  Prose  Writers. 
English  Composition. 
Sociology. 

Remark. — Kindly  tell  your  friends  about  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege of  Ohio  University,  Athens.  Write  freely  to 
either  of  the  undersigned  for  further  information. 
We  would  appreciate  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  who  may  be  interested  in  securing  profes- 
sional" training  as  teachers. 

E.  W.  CHUBB, 
Acting  President,  Ohio  University. 
W.  W.  McINTIRE, 
Dean,  State  Normal  College. 
Athens,  Ohio. 
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SPECIAL   CALENDAR 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


AND 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


1921 

SPECIAL  SPRING   TERM 

Saturday,  April  30— Registration  of  Students 
Friday,  June  10— -Special  Spring  Term  Ends 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Saturday,  June  18— Registration  of  Students 
Monday,  June  20— Registration  of  Students 
Tuesday,  June  21— Recitations  Begin 
Friday,  July  29— Close  of  Summer  School 

CONTINUATION  SUMMER  SCHOOL* 

Saturday,  July  30— Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  August  1— Recitations  Begin 

Friday,  September  2— Close  of  Continuation  School 


♦Five  weeks— six  recitations  a  week. 


£*g~THE  NEXT 


COLLEGE  YEAR 


BEGINS 


Sept.  12,  1921 


WHY  NOT  PLAN  TO 

SECURE  A 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION? 


SEND   FOR  A  CATALOG 

ADDRESS- 
PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE, 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY, 

ATHENS,  OHIO. 

1'ULSS    OHIO    STATE    BLTORMATOHY 


MAr^-8  1919 


Tg 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ' 
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OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

BULLETIN 

Special  Spring  Term 

Summer  School  and 

Continuation  Summer  School 

OF 

Ohio  University  and 
State  ^[prmal  College 

May  5  to  September  5,   1919 


ATHENS,  OHIO 

APRIL,  1919 


Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Athens,  O.,  as  Second-Class  Matter 


SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS  ^^ 

Of  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University  \  — 

and  State  Normal  College,  June  23  ^ 
to  August  1,  1919 

Note:      The  first  two  morning  classes    will  begin,  ^^^ 

at    7:30   and  8:30    on  Monday,     Wednesday  and  *rffl 

Friday,   and  at   7:00    and    8:00,    respectively,    on  m 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  on  which  days  Chapel  Services 

will  be  held  from  9:00  to  9:30.  *  m 


(7:00  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday) 
7:30  A.  M. 

Agriculture,  General,  Methods  in.  Sec.  1.  Two- 
hour  recitations. 

Apiculture.    Two-hour  recitations. 

Arithmetic,  with  Methods.    Sec.  1. 

Botany,  First  year.  First  Semester.  Preparatory. 
Two-hour  recitations. 

Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Cookery  and  Food  Study  II.  Two-hour  recita- 
tions. 

Education,  History  of,  Mediaeval. 

Education,  Principles  of.    Sec.  1. 

Elementary  Woodwork.    Two-hour  recitations. 

English,  Freshman  Composition  I.  (Normal  Col- 
lege).   Sees.  1  and  2. 

European  Drama. 

French,  Beginning.    Sec.  1. 

Geography,  Methods  in.     (Grammar  Grades). 

Handwork.    Two-hour  recitations. 

History,  General  I.    Preparatory. 

Home  Nursing.    Sec.  1. 

Home  Gardening  and  Floriculture,  Lectures  in. 


r 


c 
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Music,  Public  School,  I.    Sec.  1.     1  hour  credit. 
Paidology,  Childhood. 
Physics,  First  semester,  Preparatory. 
Psychology,  Introductory.    Sec.  1. 
Public  Speaking. 
Rhetoric,  Elementary. 

Rural  School   Didactics.    Sec.   1.    Two-hour  peri- 
ods. 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

School  Drawing  I.    Two-hour  recitations,    1   hour 
credit. 

School  Management.    Sec.  1. 
Sewing  and   Textiles  I.    Sec.   1.    Two-hour   reci 
tations. 

Sociology.    Sec.  1. 
Spanish  II. 
Typewriting  I,  Sec.  1. 

(8:00  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday) 

8:30  A.  M. 

Algebra,  I.    Preparatory. 

Algebra,  III.    Preparatory. 

Atheletic  Coaching. 

Chemistry,  First. 

Cicero's  Orations,  Preparatory. 

Civics,  Preparatory. 

Course  of  Study,  Elementary. 

Education,  History  of  Modern. 


English- 
Correct  Speech. 
History  of  English  Literature, 
tory. 


Sec.  1.    Prepara- 


English,  Freshman  Composition  II. 
Two  sections. 

English  Poetry. 

Oral  English. 

Shakespere. 
European  History. 
French,  Advanced. 
Gymnasium  (Girls.)     No  credit. 
History,  American  I. 
Junior  High  School,  Methods  in. 
Latin,  Beginning.    Preparatory. 


N.  C. 


Music — 

Public  School  I.    Sec.  2,  1  hour  credit. 

Music  in  Training  School. 
Paidology,  Boygirlhood. 
Physics,  Freshman. 
Physics,  Preparatory,  Laboratory. 
Physics,  Freshman  and  Pre-medic,  Laboratory. 
Physiography. 
Primary  Methods. 
Psychology,  Introductory.    Sec.  2. 
Reading,  Beacon  Method.     1  hour  credit. 
Reading,  Aldine  Method.    1  hour  credit. 
Reading,  New  Education  Method.    1  hour  credit. 
Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 
School  Administration. 
School  Law. 
School  Management. 
Sociology.    Sec.  2. 
Spanish  III. 


Chapel  9:00-9:30  A.  M.  (Tues.  and  Thurs.) 
9:30  A.  M. 

Advanced  Sight  Singing. 

Accounting,  First  half. 

Athletic  Coaching. 

Biology,  Civic.    Sec.  1.    Two-hour  recitations. 

Botany,  First  year.  Second  Semester.  Prepara- 
tory. 

Cabinet  Making.    Two-hour  recitations. 

Chemistry,  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Choral  Class.    1  hour  credit. 

Cookery  and  Food  Study  I.  Sec.  1.  Two-hour 
recitations. 

Drawing  in  the  Training  School,  Observations  in. 
1  hour  credit. 

Drawing,  Mechanical. 

Education,  Principles  of.    Sec.  2. 

Education,  Secondary.    (Science). 

English — 

Freshman  Composition.     (Liberal  Arts). 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Methods. 

Literature  for  Grammar  Grades. 
Grammar-Grade  Methods,  I. 
Gymnasium  (Girls).    No  credit. 
History,  Contemporary. 
United  States  History,  Preparatory. 
History  and  Organization  of  Domestic  Science 

and  Art.    1  hour  credit. 
Home  Nursing.  Sec.  2. 
Horticulture. 
Language,  Aldine  Method  of  Teaching.    1  hour 

credit. 


Latin- 
Caesar,  Preparatory. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 

Penmanship.    1  hour  credit. 

Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory.    Preparatory. 

Physics,  Freshman  and  Pre-Medic,  Laboratory. 

Principles  of  Sewing.    Two-hour  recitation. 

Psychology,  Experimental. 

Reading,  Story-Hour.     1  hour  credit. 

Rural  School   Didactics.    Sec.   2.    Two-hour  reci- 
tation. 

School  Drawing  I.    Two-hour  recitations.    1  hour 
credit. 

School    Drawing      II.      Two-hour    recitations.    1 
hour   credit. 

Sewing  and  Textiles   I.    Sec.  2.      Two-hour  reci- 
tations. 

Sociology.    Sec.  3. 

Story  Telling.    1  hour  credit. 

Typewriting  I,  Sec.  2. 

10:30  A.  M. 

Advertising. 

Course  of  Study,  Elementary. 

Drawing,   Public-School,   First    Semester.     Sec.  2. 

Education,  Philosophy  of. 

English — 

American  Literature.  General  Survey.  Pre- 
paratory. 

American    Poetry. 

English  Composition,  I.  (Normal  College). 
Sec.  3. 

Modern  American  Literature. 

Literature  for  Primary  Grades. 


Geography,  Methods  in.     (Primary  Grades). 

Geometry,  Plane.     Preparatory. 

Handwork. 

History,  American,  II. 

History,  English. 

Home  Nursing,  Sec.  2. 

Music,  Public  School,  II.     1  hour  credit. 

Paidology,  Exceptional  Child. 

Penmanship.     1  hour  credit. 

Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory. 

Physics,  Freshman  and  Pre-Medic,  Laboratory. 

Physiology,  High  School.    Preparatory. 

Phychology,  Introductory.    Sec.  3. 

Reading  and  Speaking,  The  Teaching  of. 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

School  Management. 

Supervision  and  Criticism. 


1:00  P.  M. 

Agriculture,  General,  Methods  in.    Sec.  2.     Two- 
hour  recitations. 

Agriculture,  Lectures  in. 

Biology,  General.    First  Semester.    Two-hour 
recitations. 

Cookery  and  Food  Study  I.       Sec.  2.      Two-hour 
recitations. 

Cookery  and  Serving.     Two-hour  recitations. 

County  Superintendency,  and  District  and  Village 
Supervision. 

Education,  History  of,  American. 

Education,  History  of,  Modern. 

Education,  Secondary. 

English — 
American  Poetry,  Sec.  1. 
Modern  Drama. 


French,  Teachers'. 

Geography,  Physical. 

Handwork.    1  hour.    For  those  in  10:30  class. 

Handwork.    Two-hour  recitation. 

Kindergarten  I. 

Music,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Public  Schools. 

Oratory,  Private  Lessons. 

Physics,  II.    Preparatory. 

Psychology,  Introductory.    Sec.  4. 

Rural  Shopwork.    Two-hour  recitations. 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

Science,  General.    Two-hour  recitation. 

Sewing  and  Textiles  II.    Two-hour  recitations. 

Spanish  I. 

Stenography  I. 

Teaching  of  Domestic  Science. 

2:00  P.  M. 

Algebra  II.    Preparatory. 

Biology  Laboratory. 

Botany,  College.    Two -hour  recitations. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

Drawing,  Public  School  I.    1  hour  credit. 

Educational  Measurements. 


English — 

English  Poetry. 

Literature  for  theTrimary  Grades. 
Ethics. 

Farm  Management,  Lectures  on. 
Folk  Dancing. 
French,  Intermediate. 
History,  General,  II.    Preparatory. 
History,  Methods  in. 
Kindergarten  II. 
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Mathematics- 
Arithmetic  with  Methods.    Sec.  2. 
Geometry,  Solid.    Preparatory. 

Music,  Public  School  I.    Sec.  3.     1  hour  credit. 

Oratory.    Private  Lessons. 

Penmanship.    1  hour  credit. 

Physics,  Freshman,  Laboratory. 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

Psychology,  Introductory.    Sec.  5. 

Reading,  Elson-Runkle  Method. 

Rural  Life  and  Education  Movement. 

School  Management. 

Spanish  VIII. 

Story  Telling.    1  hour. 

Swimming.    No  credit. 

Typewriting  II. 

3:00  P.  M. 

Biology  Laboratory. 

Chemistry,  Second  Course. 

Curriculum,  The  Rural. 

Folk  Dancing.    1  hour  credit. 

French,  Scientific. 

Greenhouse  Management.    Two-hour  recitations. 

Ohio  History. 

Penmanship.     1  hour  credit. 

Physics  Elementary,  Review  of  Text.    Preparatory. 

Physics,  Freshman,  Laboratory. 

English  Classics. 

4:00  P.  M. 

Overflow  and  additional  classes   will  be  scheduled 
at  this  hour. 


SCHEDULE  OF 
SPRING  TERM  RECITATIONS 

7:30  A.  M. 

Advanced  Arithmetic  and  Methods. 

Civic  Biology. 

Educational  Measurements. 

English  Composition. 

First  Semester  Public  School  Drawing. 

Freshman  American  History. 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

Sewing  and  Textiles. 

School  Law. 

8:30  A.  M. 

Elementary  Course  of  Study. 

Paidology. 

Rural  Didactics,  2  hour  recitations. 

9:30  A.  M. 

English  Composition. 

Freshman  American  History.  II. 

Grammar  Grade  Methods.  I. 

Home  Nursing. 

Principles  of  Education. 

Rural  School  Didactics,  2  hours  recitations. 

School  Music  II. 

Teaching. 

10:30  A.  M. 

Advanced  Grammar.  y 

American  Poetry. 

Algebra  I. 

Literature  for  Primary  Grades. 

Rural  School  Didactics. 

Science  of  Education. 

French. 
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1:00  P.  M. 

Primary  Methods  I. 

Principles  of  Cookery  and  Food  Study — 2  hour  reci- 
tations. 
Psychology,  Introductory. 
Review  in  United  States  History. 
Rural  Life. 

School  Administration  and  School  Law. 
Teaching. 

2:00  P.  M. 

Botany. 

Elementary  Course  of  Study. 

Physiography. 

Psychology,  Introductory. 

Rural  Curriculum. 

School  Management. 

Sociology. 

Spanish,  Beginning. 

Teaching. 

3:00  P.  M. 

Agriculture,  General. 

Caesar. 

County,  Village,  and,  District  Supervision. 

History  of  Education,  Advanced. 

Manual  Training  (or  at  hours  to  be  arranged.) 

Physical  Geography. 

Short  Stories. 

4:00  P.  M. 

History  of  Education,  Modern  Period. 
History  of  English  Literature,  Preparatory. 
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THE  CONTINUATION   SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Our  Continuation  Summer  School  has  proven 
to  be  extraordinarily  successful,  and  as  we  have 
secured  an  exceptionly  strong  corps  of  professors 
for  the  session  we  predict  a  very  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable course  for  those  registering. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  offered: 
7:00    A.    M. 
American  History  I. 
Educational  Psychology. 
History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education. 
Effective  Speaking. 

8:00    A.    M. 
American  History  II. 
Educational  Psychology. 
Principles  of  Education.    Two  sections.  • 
Effective  Speaking.  u        '%- 

Chapel  9:00  to  9:30,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursday. 
9:30  A.  M. 
American  Prose  Writers. 
Contemporary  History. 
Principles  of  Education. 
School  Management. 
Shakespere.  1Q:30  A    M 

Business  Psychology. 
English  Composition. 
Grammar  Grade  Methods. 
Modern  European  History. 
School  Management. 
The  Modern  Drama. 

Remarks — Kindly  tell  your  friends  about  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  STATE  NORMAL  COL- 
LEGE of  Ohio  University,  Athens.  Write  free- 
ly to  either  of  the  undersigned  for  further  inform- 
ation. We  would  appreciate  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  securing 
professional  training  as  teachers. 

Alston  Ellis, 
President,  Ohio  University. 
John  J.  Richeson, 
Athens,  Ohio.  Dean,  State  Normal  College. 
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OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

AND 

STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

ATHENS,  OHIO 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


COLLEGIATE  AND  NORMAL 
For  the  SESSION  OF  SUMMER 
SCHOOL,  JUNE  22,  1918,  TO 
AUGUST  2,  1918,  INCLUSIVE 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Ohio  University  was  organized  by  an  act  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature  in  1804.  The  trustees  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  support  is  derived 
chiefly  from  a  levy  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
the  State.  The  institution  is  the  oldest  of  the 
three  State  universities. 

The  State  Normal  College  was  established  by 
an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  March,  1902, 
and  was  opened  for  students  in  September,  1902. 
It  is  also  supported  by  state  levy  and  is  co-ordi- 
nate in  its  courses  of  instruction  with  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Ohio  University. 

Buildings  and  Equipment.— The  limits  of  this 
Bulletin  make  it  impossible  to  include  illustra- 
tions of  the  seventeen  buildings,  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  will  be  pleased  to  send 
illustrated  Bulletins  to  all  who  may  write  for 
catalog  or  other  information.  Few  institutions, 
anywhere,  are  better  equipped  with  laboratories, 
libraries,  dormitories,  and  facilities  of  everv 
sort.  • 


(1) 


Attendance.— The  Summer  School  of  191 7 
was  attended  by  17 16  regular  students  from  80 
different  Ohio  counties,  and  from  other  states 
and  foreign  countries.  The  pupils  in  the  various 
training  schools,  and  those  attending  the  special 
lectures  and  conferences  are  not  included  in  the 
1716. 

Faculty  .—Note  that  all  the  instructors,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  regularly  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  Ohio  University  and  State  Normal  College. 
Those  who  enroll  in  the  summer  term  are  thus 
assured  of  the  very  best  instruction  the  University 
has  to  offer.  In  the  quality  and  methods  of  in- 
struction, the  Summer  School  ranks  with  the 
regular  w<  rk  of  the  college  year. 

Courses  of  Study. — In  arranging  the  courses 
of  study  for  the  Summer  School  of  1918  the  var- 
ious needs  of  all  classes  of  teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered and  fully  provided  for.  Those  who  are  not 
teachers  also  will  find  ample  provision  for  their 
needs.  The  variety  of  courses  offered  is  so  great 
that  the  Summer  School  will  contain  men  and 
women  of  mature  years  as  well  as  High  School 
students  who  are  taking  preparatory  work. 
Everybody  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  better  living 
and  better  service  will  find  opportunity  for  pro- 
fitable study.  Full  provision  is  made  for  the 
training  required  by  the  school  laws  of  I9I4« 

The  wise  Summer  School  student,  instead  of 
making  the  common  mistake  of  reviewing  famil- 
iar elementary  subjects,  will  select  advanced 
work .  All  who  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  one  of 
the  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or 
State  Normal  College  should  do  so. 

Range  of  Studies.— By  turning  to  the  Schedule 0/ 
Recitations  and  to  the  list  of  the  Faculty,  as  given 
in  this  Bulletin,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  range 
of  studies  offered  is  so  extensive  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  nearly  all  who  desire  futher  preparatory , 
collegiate,  or  pedagogical  instruction. 


Private  Lessons. — Arrangements  may  be  made 
by  students  attending  the  Summer  School  for 
private  lessons  in  Oratory  and  Music .  For  terms 
in  Music  see  page  57  of  this  Bulletin.  With  the 
exception  of  music,  the  cost  of  private  instruction 
will  not  exceed  $7.50  for  the  full  term  of  six  weeks, 
or  fo.75  for  each  lesson.  Inasmuch  as  the  work 
offered  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  Summer 
School  covers  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects,  it  will 
be,  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  election  on  the  part 
of  students  if  they  take  private  instruction  in- 
stead of  class  work. 

Reviews.— Am  pie  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  needs  of  young  teachers,  and  those  pre- 
paring for  examinations,  by  means  of  thorough 
reviews  in  all  the  studies  required  in  city,  county 
and  states  examinations.  Students  preparing 
to  teach,  or  preparing  for  any  advanced  exami- 
nation, will  find  excellent  opportunities  for  such 
preparation  at  Athens. 

Actual  Teaching  Test.— Full  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  the  Normal  College  Faculty 
for  giving  the  Actual  Teaching  Test  as  provided 
in  Section  7825  of  School  Laws. 


REMARKS  ON  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Hon.  Frank  B.  Pearson,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Ohio,  says  in  a  com- 
munication: 

''Experience  has  shown  that  teachers  may  be 
teaching,  but  after  they  take  normal  training 
they  are  greatly  benefited  by  Observation  and 
Practice  Teaching.  The  number  of  hours  re- 
quired in  this  standard  was  purposely  made  so 
low  that  all  institutions  could  comply  with  these 
requirements.  Accordingly,  if  any  institution 
which  has  been  recognized  gives  credit  for  prac- 
tice teaching  and  observation  of  teaching,  based 
upon  previous  experience  in  teaching,  such  cred- 
it will  be  ignored  by  this  Department. 
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"No  provisional  certificate  will  be  granted  to 
any  one  who  has  not  done  the  practice  teach- 
ing and  observation  work  as  required.  *  *„** 
You  might  just  as  well  set  all  young'"people 
aright  at  the  beginning  and  not  let  them  con- 
tinue their  work  and  then  find  out  too  late,  when 
they  are  expecting  their  reward  in  the  form  of  a 
state  certificate,  that  they  still  have  some  work 
before  them  to  do." 

The  State  Normal  College  at  Athens  has 
closely  adhered  to  the  policy  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  requiring  that  Practice  Teaching 
be  done,  both  for  the  sake  of  complying  with 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Department  and  of 
keeping  its  own  standards  high.  In  this  man- 
ner we  are  able  to  give  teachers  to  the  public 
who  really  know  how  to  work  instead  of  simply 
being  theoretically  prepared.  No  greater  in- 
justice could  be  done  the  student  than  to  excuse 
her,  or  him,  from  practice  teaching  and  it  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  Normal  College  to  see  that 
the  student  complies  literally  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  State  Department. 

Primary  Teachers.— Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Training  School  will  be  in 
session  during  the  summer  term.  In  this  school 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  training  of  elemen- 
tary teachers.  Village  and  City  teachers  will 
find  this  course  especially  valuable.  Every 
teacher  of  the  graded  schools  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  receive  instruction  in  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  as  applied  to  primary  or 
grammar  grades.  The  Kindergarten  School  al- 
so will  be  in  session  during  the  entire  Summer 
Term. 

The  Rural  Training  School  is  also  in  session 
during  the  summer  term  and  all  teachers  taking 
training  for  positions  in  rural  schools  will  have 
opportunitv  to  observe  a  very  fine  type  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Rural  Training  School.  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  Normal  College  faculty  give  their 


entire  time  to  this  Rural  School  work.  The 
Rural  School  work  will  be  one  big  feature  of 
the  Summer  School, 

Library,  Etc — The  museums,  art  studios,  li- 
brary, and  gymnasium  of  the  University  will  be 
accessible  to  students  free  of  charge.  Within 
the  last  few  years  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
books  on  education  have  been  added  to  this  li- 
brary, until  now  the  State  Normal  College  has 
one  of  the  best  pedagogical  libraries  in  this 
country. 

Text-Books.— All  text-books  will  be  supplied 
at  the  lowest  prices  possible.  Students  should 
bring  with  them  as  many  supplementary  texts 
as  convenient. 

Expenses.—  The  summer  school  will  be  abso- 
lutely free  to  all.  This  is  true  in  all  departments 
of  the  college  except  in  cases  of  private  instruc- 
tion. All  students  taking  laboratory  courses, 
in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Agriculture, 
Domestic  Science,  or  Psychology,  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  deposits  to  cover  cost  of  material 
as  per  the  following   schedule: 

Agriculture , . ........ ....    $  ,50 

Biology  ................... , . ,        .75 

Chemistry . x  >00 

Civic  Biology ,75 

Home  Economics , ,     1 .00 

Kindergarten , 1  \QO 

Manual  Training  and  Work  Shops, .....       .50 

Music — Piano  and  Organ  Practice. ......     1 .50 

Handwork  and  Bookbinding 1 .00 

Physics  and  Electricity , .75 

Psychology  and  Paidology [50 

Deposit  fees  are  collected  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  are  payable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  in  which  the  laboratorv  work  is  done. 

Boarding  in  clubs,  per  week,  costs  from  $3.00 
to  $4.00;  in  restaurants  the  usual  rate  is  $5.00, 
in  Boyd  Hall,  Howard  Hall,  and  Undley  Hall, 
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$3.50.  A  splendid  Cafeteria'is  operated  in  the 
basement  of  the  Agricultural  Building.  A  stu- 
dent may  attend  the  Summer  School  six  weeks 
and  pay  all  expenses,  except  railroad  fare,  on 
from  $35.00  to  $50.00.  By  observing  the  strict- 
est economy,  less  than  this  would  be  required. 

Ample  Accommodation.-— No  school  town  can 
offer  better  acommodations  at  more  reasonable 
prices  than  Athens.  Nicely  furnished  rooms  in 
private  houses,  convenient  to  the  Unversity,  may 
be  rented  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  a  week  includ- 
ing light,  bedding,  fuel,  towels,  and  everything 
needed  by  the  roomer.  This  rate  is  given  where 
two  students  occupy  the  same  room.  If  occupied 
by  one  student,  such  rooms  rent  somewhat 
higher. 

Howard  Hall,  Boyd  Hall,  and  Lindley  Hal!.— 

These  three  dormitories  together  with  the  nine 
sub-dormitories  w7ill  accommodate  400  women 
students.  They  are  owned  by  the  University 
and  the  rooms  are  of  good  size  and  well  furnished. 

Students  securing  quarters  here  will  pay  from 
$4.50  to  $5.00  per  week  for  board  and  lodging, 
everything  being  furnished  save  soap  and  towels. 
Students  wishing  rooms  in  these  buildings  should 
engage  them  in  advance.  Such  rooms  are  al- 
ways in  demand. 

It  is  required  that  every  student  occupying  a 
room  in  any  of  tliese  buildings  pay  the  weekly 
charge  for  the  whole  term. 

Write  to  Miss  Willanna  M.  Riggs,  Matron  of 
Boyd  Hall,  Mrs.  Jennie  O'Dell,  Matron  of  Howard 
Hall,  or  to  Mrs.  Annie  D.  Morrison,  Matron  of 
Lindley  Hall.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  en- 
gage rooms  in  advance  will  experience  no  trouble 
in  getting  promptly  located,  Athens  is  prepared 
to  take  care  of  2,500  students  next  summer. 

No  rooms  in  the  dormitories  will  be  held  for 
applicants  later  than  the  night  of  the  first  regu- 
lar registration  day  unless  a  five  dollar  ($5.00) 
deposit  is  made  for  each  person. 
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Athens.— Located  on  a  hill  and  surrounded  bv 
many  beautiful  wooded  hilJs,  Athens  is  one  of 
the  most  sanitary  and  attractive  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  Ohio.  The  water  is  pure,  the  streets 
paved,  the  homes  attractive,  and  the  residents 
intelligent,  progressive,  and  friendly.  There  are 
tw  saloons  in  Athens. 

How  to  Reach  Athens.— Athens  is  on  the  main 
hue  of  the  following  railroads:  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Southwestern,  Hocking  Valley,  and  Ohio 
Central  lines. 

By  leaving  home  at  any  point  in  Ohio,  Athens 
can  be  reached  on  the  same  day.  There  are  five 
trains  daily  from  Parkersburg,  five  trains  daily 
from  Cincinnati,Chillicothe  and  points  between, 
fve  from  Toledo,  six  from  Columbus,  three  from 
Corning  and  Rve  from  Mildleport. 

Important.—On   reaching  Athens,  unless  the 
student  has   made    definite  arrangements   con- 
cerning  a  lodging  place,  he  should  at  once  report 
to  the  Information  Bureau  on  the   first  floor 
northwest  corner  of  East  Wing. 

Request  for  Names.— Superintendents  and 
teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  President 
ot  the  University  the  names  and  addresses  of 
teachers  and  others  who  would  likely  be  interest- 
ed m  some  line  of  work  presented  at  Ohio  Univer- 
sity m  either  the  State  Normal  College  or  the 
Co  ege  of  liberal  Arts  The  Ohio  University 
Bulletin  is  sent  free  and  regularly  to  all  persons 
who  desire  to  have  their  names  enrolled  on  the 
mailing  list. 

Summer  School  Ad vantages.—Besides  having- 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  systematically  almost 
any  study  desired,  under  the  direction  of  those 
regularly  employed  in  this  work,  the  student  of 
the  Summer  School  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the 
acquaintance,  triendship,  and  counsel  of  many 
prominent  superintendents,  examiners,  princi- 
pals, and  others  who  are  always  on  the  lookout 


for  progressive  well- qualified  teachers.  Hun- 
dreds of  wide-awake  teachers  find  more  lucrative 
and  more  desirable  positions  through  attendance 
at  the  Summer  School. 

To  Students  of  Other  Colleges.— To  students 
of  Liberal  Arts  colleges,  who  expect  to  engage 
in  teaching,  the  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio 
University  offers  the  opportunity  to  get  out  the 
professional  work  required  for  securing  the 
state  provisional  certificate.  Many  students 
who  have  completed  a  course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  enroll  with  us  for  an 
additional  year  of  work,  graduating  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

A  Teachers'  Bureau.— During  the  Summer 
School  of  1 917  a  Special  Committee,  headed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College,  will  con- 
duct, free  of  charge,  a  bureau  for  teachers. 
Superintendents  who  desire  capable  teachers, 
whether  for  high  school  or  for  the  grades,  will 
be  assisted  by  this  bureau. 

Conclusion. — In  recent  years  thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  learned  to  know  something  of  the  broad 
scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  State  Normal  College  at  Athens. 
By  coming  to  the  brief  session  of  the  Summer 
School  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  have 
received  an  awakening  which  has  disclosed  to 
them  a  new  world  of  opportunity  and  service. 
All  of  the  advantages  of  the  Summer  School  of 
1918  are  at  your  service. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  session 
of  1918  write  to  John  J.  Richeson,  Dean  of  the 
State  Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio. 

For  latest  catalog,  handsome  Souvenir  Bul- 
letin, or  special  information,  address 

Al^STON  Ei^i^iS, 
President  of  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

For  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University 

and  State  Normal  College,  June 

22,  1918  to  August  2,  1918 


Faculty 


ALSTON  Eixis,   Ph.  D. 
President, 
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Edwin  Watts  Chubb,  A.M.,  Litt.  D., 
Dean  of  the  Cottege  of  Liberat  Arts 
and  Professor  of  English, 
Survey  of  English  Literature. 
Modern  American  Literature. 

John  J.  Richkson,  B.  Ped.,  Ped.  D., 
Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College  and  Pro- 
fessor oj  School  Administration, 
Secondary  Course  of  Study. 
School  Administration. 

Eu  DunklE,  A.  M„ 

Professor  of  Greek, 
Beginning  Latin,  Preparatory. 
Caesar,  Preparatory. 
Vergil,  Preparatory. 
Freshman,  Latin. 

Dafydd  J.  Evans,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Latin, 
Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 

Frederick  Treudx/ey,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Sociology. 
Ethics. 
Sociology.     Three  sections. 

ALBERT  A.   ATKINSON,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 


Robert  G.  Weber,  B.  Sm 
Instructor  in  Physics. 
Preparatory  Physics  I. 
Preparatory  Physics  II. 
Physical  Laboratory. 
Physical  Laboratory. 
Freshman  Physics,  First  Semester. 
Advanced  Physical  Laboratory. 
Elementary  Physics,  Review  of  Text.  No  credit. 

George  E.  McLaughlin,  B.  S.  in  Ed.. 
Instructor  in  Manual  Training 

Dow  S.  Grones,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant. 
Elementary  Woodwork,  2  hours  each  day. 
Cabinet  Making,  2  hours  each  day. 
Rural  Shop  work. 


Thomas  N.  Hoover,  M.  Ped.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History. 
American  History,  First  Semester. 
American  History,  Second  Semester, 
Methods  of  Teaching  History. 

CXEmenT  L.  MarTzoi/ff,  M.  Ped., 
Ohio  History. 
European  History  I. 
European  History  II. 
Contemporar3r  History. 

Evan  J.  Jones,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Prof essor  of  History . 
General  History  I,  Preparatory. 
General  History  II,  Preparatory. 
Civics,  Preparatory. 
U.  S.  History,  Review. 

Oscar  Chrisman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Paidology  and  Psychology. 


Clarence  H.  Growdon,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant. 

Howard  R.  Mayberry,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Instructor. 
Paidology — Childhood. 
Paidolog y — Boy  girlhood . 
Paidology— Exceptional  Child. 
Psychology,  Experimental. 
Psychology,  Introductory.     Five  sections. 

Wiujam  FaireieivD  Mercer,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Bio  tog y  and  Geology. 

OTTO  A.  Dearth,  B.  $.  in  Ed., 
Assistant. 
High  School  Psychology,  Preparatory. 
General  Biology. 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation.     Four  sections. 

Joshua  R.  Morton,  M.  S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
First  Chemistry. 
Second  Chemistry. 
Physical  Geography. 

Lewis  J.  Addicott,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Algebra  III. 

Solid  Geometry,  Preparatory, 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Willis  L.  Gard,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professorofthe  Principles  of  Education. 
Principles  of  Education. 
Science  of  Education. 
Philosophy  of  Education. 
Educational  Measurements. 
History  of  Education—Mediaeval. 
History  of  Education— Modern. 
History  of  Education— The  United  States 
and  Ohio. 


Fletchers.  Coui/trap,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  and 
Principal  of  the  State  Preparatory  School, 
School  Management.     Four  sections. 
Advanced  Grammar. 
Preparatory  Grammar. 

Hiram  Roy  Wii^son,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D#> 
Professor  of  English. 
literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades. 
Literature  for  the  Junior  High  School. 
English  Poetry. 
High  School  Methods  in  English. 

Mary  E.  Kahler,  Ph.  B.,  B.  Ped.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  English. 
Literature  for  Primary  Grades.   Three  sections. 
English  Classics. 

Edson  M.  Miu,s,  A.  M.,  Ph.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Arithmetic  with  Methods.     Two  sections. 
Methods  of  Teaching   Arithmetic  in    Grammar 

Grades. 
Plane  Geometry,  Preparatory. 

CHARivES  M.  Copeland,  B.  Ped., 
Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Preparatory. 
Accounting  I,  First  half. 
Algebra  I,  Preparatory. 
Algebra  II,  Preparatory. 

William  F.  COPELAND,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Instruction. 

Oscar  E.  Dunlap,  M.  S.  in  Ed., 
Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

General  Agriculture,  Methods  in. 

General  Agriculture,  Lectures  in. 

Gardening. 

Greenhouse  Management. 

Floriculture. 

Rural  Economics. 
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Wiujam  A.  Matheny,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Civic  Biology  and  Botany. 

Mary  A.  Lewis,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant. 
Civic  Biology,  Section  I. 
Civic  Biology,  Section  II. 
General  Botany. 

First  Year  Botany,  First  Semester,  Preparatory. 
First  Year  Botany,  Second  Semester,  Prepara- 
tory. 
Elementary  Science. 


Maude  Ethei,  Crider,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  French. 
Beginning  French.      Two  Sections. 
Intermediate  French. 
Advanced  French. 

EivSA  Johnson,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Spanish  I. 
Spanish  II. 
Spanish  III. 
Spanish  VIII. 

C.  W.  Giu,,  A.  B., 
Assistant  Professor  oj  English. 
Freshman  Composition  I,  (Liberal  Arts). 
Freshman  Composition  II,  (Liberal  Arts). 
The  European  Drama. 
History  of  English  Literature,  Preparatory. 

Homer  Vergii,  Cherrington,  A.  B., 
B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Freshman  Compositon  I  (Normal  College). 

Two  Sections. 
Freshman  Composition  II,  (Normal  College). 
History  of  American  Literature,  Preparatory. 
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IRMA  ELIZABETH  VOIGT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Dean  of  Women,  and  Instructor  in  Public 
Speaking. 
Advanced  Grammar.     Two  sections. 

John  R.  Sprague,  M.D., 
Surgical  Dressing  and  First  Aid. 

W.  E.  McVey,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Principal,  John  Hancock  High  School, 
Actual  Teaching  Tests. 
Secondary  Teaching. 

I.  Fordyce  Stewart,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assist.  Principal,  John  Hancock  High  School. 
School  Management. 
Rural  Education. 

Emma  S.  Waite,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 

Principal  of  the  Training  School. 

Primary  Methods  and  Observation  for  Graded 

Schools,   reciting  seven  times  a  week;  five  in 

the  morning,  two  in    the  afternoon.     2    hours 

credit. 

S.  K.  Mardis,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D., 
Supervisor  of  Rural  Training  School  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  History  of 
Education. 
County  Superintendency,  and  District  and  Vil- 
lage Supervision. 
The  Rural  Life  and  Education  Movement. 
Rural-School  Didactics,  ( Observation  and  Meth- 
ods ) .    Two  sect  ions . 

Frederick  C.  Landsittei,.,  M.  S.  in  Ed., 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
Grammer  Grade  Methods  II. 
The  Junior  High  School. 
High  School  Methods. 
Social  Aspects  of  Education. 
Evolution  of  the  High  School. 
Secondary  Course  of  Study. 
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Wiujam  H.  COOPKR,  A.   M., 
Professor  of Public  Speaking' 

Public  Speaking.   (General  Introductory) 

Public  Speaking,  and  Reading. 

Elementary  Rhetoric,  First  Semester,  Prepara- 

Private  Wessons  in  Oratory. 

IvORING  Hai^l,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Latin 
Cicero,  Preparatory. 
Beginning  Latin,  Teachers'  Course  in. 
Second  Semester  I^atin. 
Orthography. 

Marian  C.  Richkson,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Personal  Hygiene.  (Advanced) 
Gymnasium.  (Two  Sections). 
Normal  Gym.  ihr.  credit. 

Supt.  B.  O.  Skinner,  Ph.  B.,  M.  Ped 
Marietta  Public  Schools. 
Miss  Mary  Connett,  a.  B 
Instructor  in  John  Hancock  High  School 
Freshman  Composition,    (Normal    College)     I 
Two  sections.  &  n     ' 

Freshman  Composition,  (Normal  College)    II 
American  Literature,  Preparatory. 
Review  in  Grammar,  Preparatory. 
School  Management. 
Assistants  in  overflow  classes. 

Special.— The  management  of  the  Summer 
bcnool  is  pleased  to  announce  that  it  is  holding 
in  reserve  for  the  work  in  the  overflow  classes 
in   educational   subjects  such  capable  men  as: 

Matthew  J.  Wai,sh,  a.  b.,  a.  m., 

Isaac  Emery  Ash,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,' 

A.  E.  Wagner,  Ph.  D., 

Professors  in  the  Extension  Department. 
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Sitpt.  Geoffrey  F.  Morgan,  A.M., 
Athens  Public  Schools. 

Prin.  R.  D.  Bennett,  A.  M., 
Athens  Public  Schools. 

Supt.  R.  L.  Morton,  Frankfort,  O. 

Many  other  capable  instructors  are  also  under 
reserve  whose  services  can  be  secured  in  cases 
of  emergency. 

Mary  Tough 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science . 

Auce  Margaret  Bowers,  Ph.  B., 
Edith  Trautman,  B.  S., 

L,IU,IAN  M.   ElJ>RIDGE,  A.   B., 

Instructors  in  Domestic  Science. 
Cookery  and  Food  Study,  I. 
Cookery  and  Food  Study,  II. 
Sewing  and  Textiles,  I. 
Sewing  and  Textiles,  II. 
Household  Management. 
Home  Nursing. 

Bert  M.  Thompson,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Professor  of  Geography. 
Physiography. 
Physical  Geography  I. 
Political  Geography. 
Methods  in  Geography.  (Two  Sections.) 

Mary  J.  Brison,  B.  S., 

Irma  N.  Wiujams,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 

Auce  Henry,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Anna  Rowan, 

Instructors  in  Public-School  Art  and 

Elementary  Manual  Training. 

Public-School  Drawing,  First  Semester. 

Three  sections i    hour 

Public-School    Drawing,    Second    Se- 
mester     x    hour 

Handwork.     Four  sections  2  hours 

Drawing  in  the  Training  School. 
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Constance;  T.  Mcleod,  a.  £., 
Principal,  Kindergarten  School. 
Kindergarten  Theory  I  and  II. 
Kindergarten  Observation  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing, 

M.  B.  Banks, 
Director  of  Athletics. 

Thor  Oi,son, 
Assistant. 
Athletic  Coaching.  (Two  Sections.) 
Swimming. 

Eugenia  May  Piston, 
Elizabeth  G.  Garber,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Instructors  in  Public-School  Music. 
Beginning  Sight  Singing.    Three  Sec- 

A}ions    ■• i     hour 

Advanced  Sight  Singing i    hour 

Methods  of  Teaching  Music 2  hours 

Choral  Class   T    hour 

Daily  work  in  the  Practice  Schools. 

George  C.  Parks,  Ph.  B., 
Assistant  Prof essor  of  Accounting . 

Penmanship,  three  classes No  credit. 

Commercial  Geography. 

Margaret  M.  Morris, 
Critic  Teacher,  First  -  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Amy  M.  Weihr,  Ph.  M., 
Critic  Teacher,  Second-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Edith  A.  Buchanan,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
Critic  Teacher,  Third-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Edna  E.  Secrest, 
Critic  Teacher,  Fourth-Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
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Beryl  Fished,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Critic  Teacher,  Fifth-Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Cora  B.  Bailey,  B.  Ped., 
Critic  Teacher,  Sixth-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Margaret  L.  Tilley,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Critic  Teacher,  Seventh-Year  Grade  and 

Eighth-  Year  Grade, 

Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

l,ulu  w.  reiter, 

Ruth  Hall  Poling, 

Mary  Shields, 

Critic  Teachers,  Rural  Training  School. 

Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Mrs.  Jennie  O'Dell, 
Matron  of  Howard  Hall. 

Miss  Willanna  M.  Riggs, 
Matron  of  Boyd  Hall. 

Mrs.  Annie  D.  Morrison, 
Matron  of  Lindley  Hall. 

Hazel  M.  Baird, 
Secretary,  President's  Office. 


Stenographer  in  President's  Office. 

William  R.  Cable,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Registrar. 

Mayme  B.  Cable, 
Assistant  Registrar. 

May  Putnam  Harris, 
Stenographer  in  Dean   Richeson's  Office. 
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Library 

Charges  G.  Matthews,  Ph.  M., 
Librarian. 

Thomas  Cookson, 

Herbert  H.  Todd, 

Rumer  Yaw, 

Thikza  Thomas, 

Raymond  Connett, 

Hauie  D.  Hoopman, 

Assistant  Librarians. 

Library  Hours — 
Monday,    Tuesday,     Wednesday,    Thursday, 
Friday, 

9:00  to  11:30  o'clock  A.  M. 

1:00  to    5:00  o'clock  P.  M. 

7:3010    9:00  o'clock  P.   M. 

Saturday,  1:00  to    5:00  o'clock  P.   M. 


PRIVATE  WORK  IN  MUSIC 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  Public  School 
Music  several  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Music  will  give  private  instruction 
in  Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  or  Organ;  also  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  private  instruction  in 
Harmony  or  Musical  History.  Students  may 
enter  for  lessons  as  desired;  it  is  advised,  how- 
ever, that  they  take  two  lessons  a  week  in  such 
subjects  as  Voice  and  Piano. 

Fees  for  instruction  in  the  following  subjects 
in  the  College  oE  Music  are  as  follows: 

Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  etc.,  12  half-hour  private 
lessons,  or  pro  rata,  $  12.00. 

There  are  no  fees  for  any  of  the  courses  in 
Public  School  Music.  See  courses  in  Public 
School-Music. 
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LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Friday  evening  will  be  left  open  for  the  Chris- 
tian Associations  at  7:00  and  the  Summer  School 
Literary  Society  at  8  :oo.  Last  year  1 7 1 6  students , 
nearly  all  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach, 
attended  the  Summer  Session.  This  year  the 
authorities  of  the  school  are  prepared  to  take  care 
0/2500  or  more  students.  All  these  should  give 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  and  Lit- 
erary organizations. 

Literary  Society  Meetings. — On  each  Friday 
evening  at  8:00  the  Summer  School  Literary  Soci- 
ety will  meet  in  the  Auditorium  of  Ewing  Hall. 
The  students  will  meet  the  first  Friday  evening 
at  8:00  o'clock  and  form  an  organization. 


CONFERENCES 

For  City  and  Village  Superintendents,  County 
and  District  Superintendents,  High  School 
Teachers,  Grammar  Grade  Teachers,  Primary 
Teachers,  Kindergarten  Teachers,  Rural  School 
Teachers,  and  Teachers  of  the  Junior  High 
School, 

The  week  beginning  July  15th  and  ending  July 
19th  will  be  known  as  CONFERENCE  WEEK. 
Conferences  for  teachers  and  superintendents  as 
above  indicated  will  be  held  each  afternoon  of 
the  week  at  four  o'clock.  The  conferences  for 
Primary  teachers,  Kindergarten  teachers,  and 
Junior  High  School  teachers  will  be  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  West  Wing  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  respectively.  The  conferences 
for  City  and  Village  superintendents,  County 
and  District  superintendents,  High  School  teach- 
ers, Grammar  Grade  teachers,  and  Rural  School 
teachers  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  Music 


Hall  in  the  order  named.  These  conferences 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  competent  leaders 
and  are  open  to  all.  We  earnestly  invite  you  to 
be  present.  If  you  cannot  come  for  the  entire 
Summer  Term  come  for  the  week  of  conferences. 


TREATMENT  OF  STUDENTS 

Nowhere  are  students  treated  better  than  at 
the  Ohio  University  Summer  School.  T&z  Fa- 
culty makes  effective  effort  to  please,  help,  and 
instruct  the  students;  the  City  welcomes  you  and 
delights  in  your  presence;  the  People  open  up 
their  homes  for  your  accommodation.  Every 
one  welcomes  you!  You  never  feel  that  you  are 
just  tolerated!  You  always  feel  that  thev  zvant 
you!     You  want  to  come  back! 


SPECIAL  TRANSPORTATION  NOTICE 

Every  student  is  urged  to  read  carefully  the 
following  directions: 

Envelopes  for  the  application  for  railway  tick- 
™.ar£V?  Professor  Hoover's  office,  first  floor, 
Ellis  Hall.  All  students  who  will  leave  Athens 
by  train  should  apply  for  tickets  not  later  than 
Tuesday  evening  before  the  close  of  the  school 
These  applications  will  be  given  to  the  railway 
companies  and  the  tickets  will  be  made  out  and 
on  sale  at  Professor  Hoover's  office  on  Tuesday 
from  8  to  12  A.  M.  Baggage  may  be  checked  on 
Thursday. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  students  make  ap- 
plication in  advance,  so  that  the  necessary  trans- 
portation facilities  may  be  provided. 

The  place  is  Professor  Hoover's  office,  Room 
3,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall. 
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On  Completion  of  a  College  Course.— Many 
students  who  attend  the  Summer  School  have 
in  mind  the  completion  of  a  College  Course. 
Before  registering  students  who  wish  to  com- 
plete a  course  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
should  consult  Dean  Chubb,  office,  first  floor  of 
Ewing  Hall,  and  those  desiring  to  complete  a 
course  in  the  State  Normal  College  should  con- 
sult Dean  Richeson,  office,  first  floor,  Ellis 
Hall,  room  i. 


Professional  Studies.— The  law  of  1914  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  Professional  training.  The 
following  subjects  are  classified  as  professional 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion: 

Psychology 

Paidology 

Ethics 

Sociology 

Philosophy 

History  of  Education 

Science  of  Education 

Principles  of  Education 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Tests  and  Measurements 

Practice  Teaching 

Primary  Methods 

Grammar-Grade  Methods 

High  School  Methods 

School  Management 

School  Law 

Elementary  Course  of  Study 

Rural  School  Didactics 

Secondary  Course  of  Study 

Secondary  Didactics 

School  Administration 

Supervision  and  Criticism 

All  Special  Methods 


SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 

Of  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University  and 

State  Normal  College,  June  24  to 

August  2,  1918. 

( Note  the  alphabetic  arrangement;  also  that 
unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  are  collegi- 
ate, receiving  a  credit  of  two  semester  hours.) 

7:00  A.  M. 

Agriculture,  General,  Methods  in.    Sec.  i.  Two- 
hour  recitations. 

Arithmetic,  with  Methods.    Sec.  i. 

Arithmetic,  Milne's  Practical. 

Botany.     First  year.     First  Semester.     Prepara- 
tory. 

Cicero's  Orations.     Preparatory. 

Cookery  and  Food  Study  I.     Sec.  i.     Two-hour 
recitations. 

Cookery  II.     Two-hour  recitations. 

Education,  History  of,  Ancient. 

Education,  Principles  of.     Sec.  i. 

Elementary  Woodwork. 

English,  Freshman  Composition  I  (Normal  Col- 
lege).    Sees,  i  and  2. 

European  Drama. 

Floriculture 

French,  Beginning.    Sec.  i. 

Geography,  Methods  in. 

Handwork.      Two-hour  recitations. 

History,  General  I.     Preparatory. 

Household  Management.     Sec.  I. 

Music,  Public  School,  I.     Sec.  i.  i  hour  credit. 

Paidology,  Childhood. 

Physics,  First  Semester,  Preparatory. 

Physiology,  Preparatory. 

Psychology,  Introductory.    Sec.  i. 

Public  Speaking,  General  Introductory. 

Rhetoric,  Elementary. 

Rural    School    Didactics.      Sec.    i.    Two-hour 
periods. 
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Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

School    Drawing    I.     Two-hour  recitations,     i 
hour  credit. 

School  Management.     Sec.  i. 

Sewing  and  Textiles  I.     Sec.  i.     Two-hour  reci- 
tations. 

Sociology.     Sec.  i. 

Spanish  II. 

Vergil. 

8:00  A.  M. 

Algebra,  I.     Preparatory. 
Algebra,  III.     Preparatory. 
Athletic  Coaching. 
Beginning  Latin,  Teachers'  Course. 
Chemistry,  First. 
Civics.     Preparatory. 
Course  of  Study,  Elementary. 
Education,  History  of  Modern. 

English — 

History    of    English    Literature.    Sec.    i. 
Preparatory. 

English,    Freshman    Composition   II.  N.  C. 
Two  sections. 

English  Poetry. 

Survey  of  English  Literature. 
European  History  I. 
Evolution  of  the  High  School. 
French,  Advanced. 
Gymnasium  (Girls.)  No  credit. 
History,  American  I. 
Home  Nursing.     Sec.  I. 
Household  Management.     Sec.  2. 
Latin,  Second  Semester.     Preparatory. 

Music — 

Public  School.    Sec.  2,  1  hour  credit. 
Music  in  Training  School. 
Paidology,  Boygirlhood. 
Physics,  Freshman. 
Physiography 
Psychology,  Introductory.     Sec.  2. 
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Public  Speaking  and  Reading 
Reading,  Beacon  Method,     i  hour  credit. 
Reading,  Aldine  Method,     i  hour  credit. 
Reading,     Easy  Road  to  Reading  Method. 

hour  credit. 
Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 
School  Administration. 
School  Management. 
Sociology.    Sec.  2. 
Spanish  III. 
Teaching. 
Wood  Work,  Elementary. 


Chapel  9:00-9:30  A.  M. 


9:30  A.  M. 

Advanced  Sight  Singing. 

Accounting,  First  half. 

Athletic  Coaching. 

Biology,  Civic.    Sec.  1.    Two-hour  recitations. 

Botany,  First  year.  Second  Semester.  Pre- 
paratory. 

Cabinet  Making. 

Choral  Class.     1  hour  credit. 

Cookery  and  Food  Study  I.  Sec.  2.  Two-hour 
recitations. 

Drawing  in  the  Training  School,  Observations 
in.     1  hour  credit. 

Drawing,  Mechanical. 

Education,  Science  of. 

Entomology. 

English — 

Freshman  Composition, (Liberal  Arts). 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Methods. 

Literature  for  Grammar  Grades. 
Gardening. 
Geography,  Political. 
Geometry,  Analytic, 
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Grammar-Grade  Methods,  II. 

Gymnasium  ( Girls ) .     No  credit. 

European.     History  I. 

United  States  History,  Review.     Preparatory. 

History  and  Organization  of  Domestic   Science 

and  Art.     i  hour  credit. 
Language,  Aldine  Method  of  Teaching,    i  hour 

credit. 

Latin — 

Caesar,  Preparatory. 

Methods  of  TeachingLatin. 
Paidology,  Boygirlhood. 

Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory.    Preparatory. 
Principles  of  Sewing.     Two-hour  recitation. 
Psychology,  Experimental. 
Rural    School     Didactics.     Sec.     2.     Two-hour 

recitation. 
Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 
School  Drawing  I.     Two-hour  recitations.  1  hour 

credit. 
School  Drawing  II.    Two-hour  recitations.  1  hour. 
Secondary  Course  of  Study. 
Sewing     and    Textiles    I.     Sec.   1.     Two-hour 

recitations. 
Sewing  and  Textiles  II.     Two-hour  recitations. 
Sociology.     Sec.  3. 
Speaking  Effective,  Advanced. 
Teaching. 

10:30  A.  M. 

Advertising. 

Algebra  I.  Sec.  2. 

Algebra  II.  Sec  2. 

Algebra,  College. 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia,  Freshman. 

Cooking  I.     Two-hour  recitations. 

Course  of  Study,  Secondary. 

Drawing,  Public-School,  First  Semester.     Sec.  2. 

Education,  History  of  Mediaeval. 
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General  Survey.     Pre- 
I     (Normal  College). 


English — 

Americau  Literature, 
paratory. 

English  Composition, 
Sees.  3  and  4. 

Modern  American  Literature. 
Geography,  Methods  in. 
Geometry,  Plane.     Preparatory. 
Geometry,  Solid.    Preparatory. 
Grammar,  Review  in.  Sec.  1.    Preparatory. 
Handwork. 
History,  American  II. 
History,  European  II. 
Music  Public  School,  II.     1  hour  credit. 
Paidology,  Exceptional  Child. 
Penmanship.     No  credit. 
Personal  Hygiene. 
Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory. 
Physiology,  High  School.     Preparatory. 
Primary  Methods   and   Observation,  8  times 


week,  5  in  A.  M.,  and  3  in  P, 
Psychology,  Introductory.  Sec. 
Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 
School  Management.     Sec.  2. 
Social  Aspects  in  Education. 
Supervision  and  Criticism. 
Teaching  in  Training  Schools. 


M. 
3. 


1:00  P.M. 

Agriculture,  General,  Methods  in.  Sec.  2.  Two 
hour  recitations. 

Agriculture,  Lectures  in. 

Biology,  Civic.     Sec.  2.     Two-hour  recitations. 

Biology,  General.     First  Semester. 

Cookery  and  Food  Study  I.  Sec.  3.  Two-hour 
recitations. 

Cookery  and  Food  Study  II.  Two-hour  reci- 
tations. 

County  Superintendency,  and  District  and  Vil- 
lage Supervision. 
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Drawing,  Mechanical. 

Education,  History  of  The   United  States  and 

Ohio. 
Educational  Measurements. 

English — 

Literature  for  the  Junior  High  School. 
Modern  Drama. 

French,  Beginning.     Sec.  2. 

Geography,  Physical. 

Handwork.     1  hour.     For  those  in  10:30  class. 

Handwork.     Two-hour  recitation. 

Kindergarten  I. 

Latin,  Beginning.    Preparatory. 

Music,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Public  Schools. 

Oratory,  Private  Lessons. 

Physics,  II.  Preparatory. 

Primary  Methods. 

Psychological  Laboratory. 

Psychology,  Introductory.     Sec.  4. 

Rural  Shop  work. 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

Science,  Elementary.     Two-hour  recitation. 

Serving  and  Dietetics. 

Sewing  and  Textiles  I.  Sec.  3.     Two-hour  reci- 
tations. 

Spanish  I. 

Teaching  of  Domestic  Science. 


2:00  P.  M. 

Algebra  II.  Preparatory. 

Biology  Laboratory^ 

Botany,  General.     Second  Semester.    Two-hour 

recitations. 
Chemical  Laboratory. 
Commercial  Geography. 
Drawing,  Public  School  I.    1  hour  credit. 
Rural  Economics. 
Education,  Philosophy  of. 
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English — 

English  Composition  II  (Liberal  Arts). 

English,  High  School  Methods  in. 

Review  in  Grammar.     Sec.  2.     Preparatory. 
Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades. 
Ethics. 

French,  Intermediate. 
High  School  Methods. 
History,  General,  II.     Preparatory. 
History,  Methods  in. 
Home  Nursing.     Sec.  2. 
Kindergarten  II. 

Mathematics — 

Arithmetic  with  Methods.     Sec.  2. 
Music,  Public  School  I.  Sec.  3.  1  hour  credit. 
Normal  Gymnasium  for  Girls.     1  hour  credit. 
Oratory.     Private  Lessons. 
Physics,  Freshman,  Laboratory. 
Plane  Trigonometry. 
Psychological  Laboratory. 
Psychology,  Introductory.     Sec.  5. 
Rural  Life  and  Education  Movement. 
School  Management.     Sec.  3. 
Spanish  VIII. 
Story  Telling.     1  hour. 
Swimming.     No  credit. 


3:00  P.  M. 

Arithmetic  in  Grammar  Grades,  Methods  of 
Teaching. 

Biology  Laboratory. 

Chemistry,  Second  Course. 

Education,  Philosophy  of. 

Folk  Dancing.     1  hour. 

French,  Scientific. 

Greenhouse  Management.  Two-hour  recita- 
tions. 

Hammered  Metal  Work. 

Junior  High  School,  The. 


(4) 
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Ohio  History. 

Oratory.     Private  Lessons. 

Orthography. 

Penmanship. 

Physics,  Elementary,  Review  of  Text. 

atory. 
Physics,  Freshman,  Laboratory. 
English  Classics. 
Psychological  Laboratory. 
Psychology,  Introductory.    Sec.  5. 
Rural  Course  of  Study. 


Prepar- 


4:00  P.  M. 

Surgical  Dressing  and  First  Aid. 
Overflow  and  additional  classes  will  be  sched- 
uled at  this  hour. 


Brief  Descriptions  of  the  Courses 
of  Study 

Descriptions  of  the  Courses  of  Study  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages.  Unless  otherwise 
specified  the  credit  is  two  collegiate  semester 
hours  for  each  Summer  School  Course.  For  con- 
venience the  departments  have  been  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order: 

Agriculture 

Art  of  Teaching 

Athletic  Coaching 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Commercial  Branches 

English  (Language  and  Literature) 

Ethics  and  Sociology 

French  and  Spanish 

Geography  and  Physiography 

German 
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History  and  Government 

History  and  Principles  of  Education 

Home  Economics 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Music 

Paido^ogy  and  Psychology 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Practice  Teaching 

School  Administration 

School  Supervision 

School    Art   and    Elementary    Manual 

Training 
Surgical  Dressing  and  First  Aid 
Training  School 


GENERAL  REMARKS 

It  18  of  importance  that  all  students  and  pro- 
spective students  read  with  care  the  statements 
set  forth  below.  They  convey  information  that 
will  save  much  trouble,  and  no  little  confusion, 
if  they  are  understood  and  heeded: 

Note  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Faculty 
of  the  Summer  School  is  made  up  of  Professors 
and  Instructors  regularly  connected  with  OHIO 
UNIVERSITY  and  the  STATE  NORMAL 
COLLEGE. 

A  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  three  col- 
legiate subjects,  or  more  provided  the  hours  of 
credit  do  not  amount  to  more  than  six  semester 
hours.  One  hundred  and  twenty  semester 
hours  are  required  to  graduate  from  one  of  the 
four- year  courses  of  Ohio  University.  The  six 
semester  hours  are  a  little  more  in  credit  value 
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than  the  120  recitation  hours  under  the  old  sys- 
tem used  in  Summer  Schools  of  Ohio  University. 

hi  no  case,  except  by  action  of  the  Committee 
for  Additional  Hours  of  Credit \  will  more  than 
six  semester  hours  of  college  credit  be  given  to 
any  student  for  work  done  in  the  Summer  School, 
and  in  NO  case  will  more  than  seven  semester 
hours  of  collegiate  credit  be  given. 

NOTE:  Unlets  otherwise  designated,  each 
course  is  a  college  credit  course  for  which  two 
hours  of  credit  are  given. 

Students  taking  work  for  which  no  college 
credit  is  asked  will  be  permitted  much  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  studies.  All  such,  however,  are 
strongly  advised  not  to  attempt  too  much.  In 
most  branches  of  study  double  work  is  done, 
and  students  should  bear  that  fact  in  mind  in 
selecting  their  work.  In  but  few  cases  can  stu- 
dents take  with  profit  more  than  three  recitations 
daily. 

It  will  be  seen  that  full  provision  has  been 
made  for  more  than  180  recitations  daily,  not 
to  mention  the  daily  laboratory  practice  con- 
nected with  the  scientific  studies,  the  daily 
teaching  in  the  ten  training  schools,  and  the 
facilities  for  reading  and  investigation  afforded 
within  the  hours  when  the  University  library 
is  open. 


AGRICULTURE 

Professor  CopKi^and 
Associate  Professor  Duni^ap 

The  work  in  Agriculture  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  teachers,  and  those  students  who 
are  planning  to  complete  the  two-year  course  in 
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agricultural  education.  Those  interested  will 
do  well  to  note  that  some  of  the  courses  are 
given  every  year,  while  others  are  given  only 
once  in  two  years.  For  the  present  the  course 
in  Laboratory  Methods  has  been  discontinued. 

701.  Methods  in  General  Agriculture. — This 
course  is  planned  for  beginners.  There  will  be 
two  field  trips  or  laboratory  lessons  and  three 
lectures  each  week.  This  course  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  two-year  Normal  Course  and 
will  give  two  hours  of  professional  credit  to 
those  who  are  planning  to  teach. 

701a.     Lectures    in    General    Agriculture.— 

This  course  is  arranged  for  students  who  are 
already  familiar  with  the  practical  problems  of 
farm  life.  Lectures  will  deal  with  such  problems 
as  country  life,  boys  and  girls  club  work,  corn 
contests,  agricultural  education,  farm  homes, 
farm  conditions,  and  rural  economics.  There 
will  be  four  lectures  each  week.  Two  hours 
credit.     No  laboratory  work. 

703.  Gardening.— This  course  follows  the 
course  in  general  agriculture  but  is  open  to  all 
persons  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  rural 
problems.  Text  used  is  Garden  Farming  by 
Corbett.  The  major  part  of  the  work  will  be  in 
the  laboratory  and  lecture  rooms,  but  a  few  les- 
sons will  be  in  the  school  gardens.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  laboratory  lessons  each  week. 
Two  hours  credit. 

717.     Greenhouse   Management.— This  is    a 

practical  course.  It  is  open  only  to  those  stu- 
dents who  have  done  considerable  work  in 
practical  agriculture.  This  course  is  limited  to 
a  very  few  students.  There  will  be  at  least  six 
hours  each  week.     Two  hours  credit. 

714.  Floriculture. — This  course  will  be  given 
as  a  substitute  for  horticulture.     The  course  in 
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horticulture  will  be  given  in  1919.  The  work  in 
this  course  will  be  practical  lessons  in  the  iden- 
tification and  a  study  of  the  cultural  methods  of 
plants  used  in  landscape  gardening.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  laboratory  lessons  each  week. 
Two  hours  credit. 

713.  Rural  Economics. — The  course  is  a  study 
of  the  rural  problems  of  land,  labor,  and  capi- 
tal goods;  rent,  wages,  and  prices.  This  is  not 
a  course  for  beginners.  The  class  will  meet  four 
times  each  week  for  one  hour.  Two  hours 
credit.  No  laboratory  work.  The  course  in  evo- 
lution and  heredity  will  substitute  for  this  course 
in  1919. 


SCHEDULE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COURSES 

Meth.  in  Gen 

.  Agri.— 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sec.  I 

.7:00-8:00 

7 :00-8 :00 

7 :00-8 :00 

7 :00-8 :00 

7:00-8:00 

Sec. II  

.1:00-2:00 

1 :00-2 :00 

1 :00-2 :00 

1:00-2:00 

1 :00-2 :00 

Lect.  In  Agri 

.1:00 

1:00 

1:00 

1:00 

Gardening. .. 

9:30-10:30  9:30-10:30  9:30-10:30  9:30-10:30  9:30-10:30 

Greenhouse 

Manag 

.3:00-4:00 

3 :00-4 :00 

3 :00-4 :00 

Floriculture. 

.7:00-8:00 

7 :00-8 :00 

7 :00-8 :00 

7 :00-8 :00 

Rural 

Economics.  2:00 

2:00 

2:00 

2:00 

ART  OF  TEACHING  OR  METHOD 

555.  Secondary  Teaching.— Senior,  required. 
Opportunity  will  be  afforded  during  the  vSummer 
School  to  do  practice  teaching  under  competent 
supervision  in  the  preparatory  classes  of  the 
University.  Those  who  have  never  taught  may 
gain  here  experience  of  the  best  sort.  Experienced 
teachers,  too,  may  make  this  course  a  means  of 
securing  that  revision  of  methods  which  educa- 
tional progress  is  continually  making  necessary. 
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The  practice  teaching  required  by  the  law  of 
1914  may  be  done  in  this  course.  Professor 
McVEY. 

572.  Primary  Methods. — Four  times  a  week. 
After  the  lesson  in  theory  or  methods,  a  class 
from  the  Training  School  will  be  brought  in, 
and  an  opportunity  to  see  an  application  of  the 
methods  just  dicussed  in  class  will  be  given. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  work  in  Primary  Meth- 
ods and  observation,  two  conferences  a  week 
will  be  held.     Professor  WaiTk. 

Other  Courses  in  Methods. — See  Rural  Train- 
ing School  and  Graded  Elementary  Training 
School.  See  also  special  subjects,  as  History, 
Geography,  Grammar, Arithmetic,  I^atin,  Agri- 
culture and  Reading. 


BIOLOGY 


High  School  Physiology. — This  is  an  elemen- 
tary course  for  teachers  who  wish  to  review  the 
subject,  as  well  as  for  beginners.  Hygiene  will 
receive  considerable  attention.  Laboratory  work 
will  be  introduced  in  a  general  way  to  demon- 
strate structure  and  the  physiological  principles. 
Text,  The  Human  Mechanism,  by  Hough  and 
Sedgewick.  Fourth  floor,  Science  Hall.  Pro- 
fessor Mercer. 

197.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. — Not  less  than 
a  first-class  high  school  course  in  physiology  is 
presupposed  for  this  course.  General  questions 
of  sanitation  are  discussed  which  lead  to  the 
large  questions  of  both  personal  and  municipal 
hygiene.  The  text-book  used  is  Hough  and 
Sedgwich's  Human  Mechanism.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  course  for  teachers.  Professor  MERCER. 
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171.  General  Biology.— This  course  will  be 
a  study  of  type  forms,  both  animals  and  plants. 
The  comparison  of  the  cell  in  all  lower  forms 
will  be  made  both  in  laboratory  and  in  class 
rooms.  Comparative  physiology  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of  at  any  point  throughout  the  entire  course. 
This  course  is  open  to  Freshmen  and  is  a  prereq- 
uisite for  all  advanced  courses  in  the  department. 
History  of  the  development  of  the  biological 
sciences  will  be  made  a  part  of  this  course. 
Text,  Calkins'  Biology.     Professor  MERCER. 

683.  Civic  Biology. — This  will  be  a  study  of 
certain  phases  of  living  nature  in  their  relation 
to  community  welfare.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  Insects,  Birds,  and  Bee-keeping.  The  work 
will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Nature  Study 
teachers  of  either  city  or  rural  schools.  Second 
floor,  Agricultural  Building.     Professor  MaTh- 

ENY. 

681.  First  Year  Botany. —First  Semester. 
Preparatory.  This  course  is  the  one  given  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  of  the  college  year.  It 
will  be  an  outdoor  course.  Practical  Botany, 
by  Bergen  and  Caldwell,  will  be  the  text.  Pro- 
fessor MaTheny. 

682.  Fir»t  Year  Botany,  Second  Semester. 
Preparatory.  This  course  is  the  continuation  of 
course  68i.     Professor  Matheny. 

689.  College  Botany. — This  is  the  course  de- 
scribed in  the  general  catalog  for  the  second 
semester.  Principles  of  Botany,  by  Bergen  and 
Davis,  will  be  used.  This  work  is  required  in 
the  agricultural  course  and  is  made  optional  with 
Zoology  in  the  college  of  Iyiberal  Arts.  Profes- 
sor MaTheny. 

680.  Elementary  Science. — It  is  with  pecul- 
iar pleasure  that  the  State  Normal  College  an- 
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nonnces  a  strong  course  in  Elementary  Science, 
consisting  of  studies  in  Nature  Study  or  Civic 
Biology,  Botany,  Physical  Geography,  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry  and  Physics.  Dr.  Matheny,  a 
specialist  of  broad  and  practical  experience,  has 
charge;  a  fine  laboratory  is  equipped,  and  oppor- 
tunities are  here  offered  for  thorough  work  in 
one  of  our  newest  and  most  practical  high  school 
branches.     Professor  Matheny. 


CHEMISTRY 

201.  Chemistry  A. — Course  A  and  course  B 
together  form  a  course  in  Elementary  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  This  course  covers  the  work  of  the 
first  semester  of  Domestic  Science  Chemistry. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  subjects  direct- 
ly concerned  with  domestic  problems.  Third 
floor,  Science  Hall.     Professor  Morton. 

202.  Chemistry  B. — A  continuation  of  course 
A  which  must  precede  it.  Recitations  five 
hours;  laboratory  work  eight  hours  per  week. 
Professor  Morton. 


COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES 

361.  Accounting  I.— This  course  is  for  be- 
ginners and  will  cover  one-half  of  the  work  of  a 
semester. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting text  will  be  used.  Ample  practice  will 
be  given  in  the  opening,  keeping,  and  closing  of 
such  double-entry  books  as  are  commonly  used 
in  the  simpler  kinds  of  business.  Numerous 
supplementary  exercises  will  be  worked.  Spec- 
ial attention  will  be  given  to  the  drawing  and 
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handling  of  the  various  papers  connected  with 
the  transactions  entered.  Students,  having  tak- 
en this  course,  should  be  able  to  keep  an  ordin- 
ary set  of  books.  The  information  and  training 
to  be  derived  would  be  valuable  to  any  one. 
Professor  Copkland. 

Penmanship. — The  work  given  is  intended  to 
develop  a  plain,  rapid  and  easily  executed  hand- 
writing. A  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion of  methods  in  penmanship  and  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject 
in  elementary  classes.  Three  classes  in  this  sub  - 
ject.  No  credit.     Assistant  Professor  Parks. 

397.  Commercial  Geography.— In  this  work  a 

study  will  be  made  of  commercial  conditions  as 
they  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as 
a  result  of  certain  physical  and  political  influ- 
ences, of  the  products  of  man's  industries  and 
commerce  and  of  the  conditions  of  interdepend- 
ence existing  among  different  parts  of  the  civ- 
ilized world. 

The  use  of  a  large  geographical  museum  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  work.  Brigham's  Commer- 
cial Geography  will  be  the  text  used.  Assistant 
Professor  Parks. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

English  Classics.— This  course  is  designed  for 
those  students  who  have  had  at  least  two  units 
of  secondary  English.  Various  types  of  litera- 
ture will  be  studied;  namely,  a  drama,  a  novel, 
an  essay,  and  lyric  poetry  from  the  masters  of 
English  Literature.  The  class  will  meet  five 
times  a  week.  Room  14,  second  floor,  Ellis 
Hall.     Miss  Kahi,ER. 
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658.  English  Poetry. — This  course  will  be 
based  upon  some  of  the  material  presented  in 
Page's  British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  discussion  of  the  literary  movements  char- 
acteristic of  the  Victorian  age.  The  question 
of  selecting  poems  suitable  for  use  in  schools 
will  receive  attention.  Five  hours  a  week.  E. 
H.,  2nd,  5.  Professor  Wii^SON. 

654.    Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades. — A 

study  of  the  representative  myths,  fables,  folk- 
lore, fairy  tales,  and  of  two  great  epics.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  deal  with  the  source 
material  from  which  most  of  the  work  in  read- 
ing and  in  literature  is  drawn.  Method  work. 
Three  sections.     Miss  KahIvKR. 

656.  Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades. — 

A  study  of  the  folk-lore  suitable  for  these  grades. 
Much  material  is  taken  from  the  Arthurian  leg- 
ends. A  discussion  of  selections  in  poetry  and 
prose  from  English  and  American  writers. 
Method  work.  Five  hours  a  week.  E.  H., 
2nd,  5.  Professor  Wilson. 

664.     Literature  for  the  Junior  High  School. 

— A  study  of  appropriate  selections  in  poetry 
and  prose  for  use  in  the  junior  high  school  and 
a  discussion  of  the  English  problem  presented 
by  these  grades.  Folk-lore  and  other  source 
material  will  receive  consideration.  Method 
work.  Five  hours  a  week.  E.  H.,  2nd,  5. 
Professor  Wii^SON. 

657.  High  School  Methods  in  English.— This 

course  will  deal  with  the  "Uniform  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English,  1914-1920,"  and  with 
other  classics  valuable  for  use  in  the  high  school. 
A  discussion  of  present-day  literature  including 
periodicals,  proper  for  the  English  curriculum, 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  course.  Method  work 
and  practice  teaching.  Five  hours  a  week. 
E.  H.,  2nd,  5.  Professor  Wilson. 
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651.  English  Composition  I. — This  course  is 
the  Normal  College  Course  in  Composition .  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  practice  in  composition  and 
in  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Four  sec- 
tions. Superintendent  Skinner  and  Assistant 
Professor  Cherrlngton. 

652.  English  Composition  II. — English  Com- 
position II  is  a  continuation  of  English  Composi- 
tion I  and  is  open  to  students,  who  have  com- 
pleted English  Composition  I.  Two  sections. 
Superintendent  Skinner  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Cherrington. 

3.  Survey  of  English  Literature— A  college- 
credit  course  covering  the  field  from  Chaucer  to 
Browning.  Eight  periods  in  English  literature 
will  be  illustrated  by  a  study  of  twenty  leading 
writers.  Text:  Chubb's  Masters  of  English 
Literature,  E wing  Hall,  first  floor.  Professor 
Chubb. 

7.  Modern  American  Literature.— A  study  of 
American  Literature  since  1870.  Mark  Twain, 
Burroughs,  Whitman,  Howells,  James,  etc., 
including  the  novelists,  poets,  and  magazine 
writers  of  today.  Each  student  will  be  required 
to  read  at  least  four  books  by  American  writers. 
Text:  Pattee's  A  History  of  Modern  American 
Literature  Since  1870,    Professor  Chubb. 

1.  English  Composition  I. — The  first  semes- 
ters work  of  the  Freshman  Composition  Course 
required  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The 
work  will  consist  largely  of  Exposition,  and 
the  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  develop  clear- 
ness  and  accuracy  in  oral  and  written  composi- 
tion. Ewing  Hall,  second  floor.  Assistant 
Professor  Giu,. 

2.  English  Composition  II. — The  second  se- 
mester's work  of  the  Freshman  Composition 
Course  required  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts.     The 
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work  will  consist  mainly  of  Narration.     Assist- 
ant Professor  Giix. 

12.  Modern  Drama.— Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant plays  will  be  read  from  such  men  as, 
Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Sudermann,  Hauptman, 
Maeterlinck,  Rostand,  Pinero,  Shaw,  Jones, 
Galsworthy,  Barrie,  Fitch,  Moody,  etc.  Assist- 
ant professor  Gm,. 

History  of  English  Literature.— A  course  for 
Preparatory  credit  following  in  a  rapid  survey  the 
course  of  English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  text  may 
be  used,  but  in  any  case  the  work  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  lectures  and  collateral  reading. 
Assistant  Professor  GiU*. 

558.  Advanced  Grammar.— This  course  is 
designed  to  help  the  student  to  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  growth  of  the  language, 
its  development  through  the  influences  of  com- 
merce, industry,  invention,  etc.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  methods  of  teaching  English 
Grammar.  College  credit.  Room  14,  first  floor 
Ellis  Hall.  Professor  CouMRAP  and  Professor 
VoiGT. 

English  Grammar.— There  will  be  four  classes 
in  Grammar— two  sections  in  a  review  of  Gram- 
mar, Preparatory  credit;  two  classes  in  Advanced 
Grammar  with  Methods.  Normal-College  credit 
in  the  latter.     Professor  Coui/Trap. 

Elementary  Rhetoric— This  course  will  con- 
sist of  elementary  work  in  theme  writing,  para- 
graphing, narration,  study  of  the  sentence,  etc. 
Professor  Cooper. 

Private  Lessons.— Private  lessons  in  Oratory 
are  offered  at  $9.00  for  the  six  weeks,  two  lessons 
a  week,  or  $5.00  for  the  six  weeks,  one  lesson 
a  week.     Professor  Cooper. 
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American  Literature. — This  course  will  cover 
the  ground  included  in  the  regular  First  Semes- 
ter course  in  American  Classics,  Preparatory. 
Superintendent  Skinner. 


ETHICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

285.  Ethics.— The  order  of  treatment  of  this 
theme  embraces  first  a  discussion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  ethical  ideas  in  the  course  of  the  progress 
of  the  race.  Then  the  theory  of  morality,  and 
finally  the  application  of  the"  principles  of  con- 
duct to  the  problems  of  life  arising  out  of  the 
experiences  of  the  individual  in  the  private  and 
public  relations.  Drake's  Problems  of  Conduct 
will  be  used.  Room  D.,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall. 
Professor  Treudi,y. 

287.  Sociology. — The  text  used  is  Outlines  of 
Sociology  by  Blackmar  and  Gillin .  The  growth 
of  the  social  order  and  its  manifestation  under 
countless  forms  is  traced,  and  together  with  this 
a  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  forces  operating 
to  awaken  into  activity  the  energies  of  man  and 
direct  them  to  the  ends  he  proposes  for  himself. 

The  class  will  be  broken  into  three  sections. 
Professor  Treudi^ey. 


FRENCH 

331.  Beginning  French— This  course  will  in- 
clude elementary  grammar,  conversational  drill, 
and  the  reading  of  fifty  pages  or  more. 

Texts:  Fraser  and  Squair's  Shorter  French 
Course,  Talbot's  I<e  Francais  et  sa  Patrie.  Miss 
Crider. 

334.  Intermediate  French—This  course  will 
include  a  rapid  review  of  grammar,  some  prose 
composition,  and  about  one  hundred  pages  of 
reading. 
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Texts:  Fraser  and  Squ  air's  Shorter  French 
Course,  Daudet's  Tartarin  de  Taraseon.  Miss 
Cridkr. 

338.  Advanced  French-— The  objects  of  this 
class  are  to  make  a  systematic  re  view  of  grammar; 
to  read  two  or  three  masterpieces  of  French  lit- 
erature, i.  e.,  Dante's  4 'Tartarin  de  Tarascon," 
Hugo's  "L,a  Chute,"  or  their  equivalent;  and  to 
give  as  much  time  as  possible  to  conversational 
work.     Miss  Crider. 


SPANISH 

The  Department  of  Spanish,  recognizing  the 
new  relationships  between  North  America  and 
South  America,  tries  to  make  all  the  Spanish 
courses  as  practical  as  possible  and  also  teaches 
from  the  Latin  American  point  of  view. 

351.  Spanish  I. — Beginning  Course.  Here 
the  study  of  elementary  Spanish  is  supplemented 
by  a  reader  dealing  exclusively  with  South 
America.  Texts:  "Spanish  Grammar"  DeVitis, 
and  "Elementary  Spanish  American  Reader," 
Berge— Saler  and  Hathaway.     Miss  Johnson. 

352.  Spanish  II. — Continuation  of  Course  I 

in  grammar,  practice  in  translating  English  in- 
to Spanish,  reading,  etc.  Texts:  DeVitis,  Span- 
ish Grammar,  Harrison's  "Commercial  Spanish 
Reader."  Miss  Johnson. 

353.  Spanish  III. — Intermediate  Course.  This 
course  will  include  a  rapid  review  of  grammar. 
Reports  and  essays  in  Spanish  will  be  required. 
Texts:  "A  Trip  to  South  America,"  Warman; 
"Zaragueta,"  Carrion  and  Aza;  "El  Capitan 
Veneno,"  Alarcdn.     Miss  Johnson. 
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354.    Spanish  VIII.— Commercial   Spanish. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  one  year 
of  Spanish,  or  its  equivalent.  This  course  will 
be  conducted  mainly  in  Spanish.  Texts:  "Com- 
mercial Spanish/*  Harrison;  "A  Trip  to  L,atin 
America* '  Fuentes  and  Francois.  Miss  Johnson. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  PHYSIOGRAPHY 

740.  Physiography. — The  work  in  Physiogra- 
phy is  not  designed  so  much  to  teach  the  details  of 
the  branch  as  to  give  a  broad  conception  of  the  en- 
tire subject.  The  entire  work  will  be  of  an  ad- 
vanced nature,  and  a  great  deal  of  research  work 
will  be  necessary.  Such  parts  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy as  are  essential  to  the  study  of  Political 
and  Commercial  Geography  will  be  presented, 
after  which  the  topical  method  of  developing 
these  phases  of  the  subjects  will  be  pursued. 

Field  trips,  as  frequent  as  the  shortness  of  the 
term  will  permit,  will  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  geographic  observation. 

In  this  course  much  attention  will  be  given  to 
proper  phases  of  conservation. 

Room  15,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Professor 
Thompson. 

744.  Political  Geography. —The  Political 
Geography  will  be  especially  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  expecting  to  take  the  teachers' 
examinations.  This  workwill  be  comprehensive, 
thorough,  and  of  permanent  value.  More  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  geographical  and  industrial 
development  than  to  locative  geography,  al- 
though this  phase  of  the  subject  will  not  be  neg- 
lected.    Professor  Thompson. 

741.  Physical  Geography. — Salisbury's  Phy- 
siography\  briefer  course,  will  be  used  as  a  text. 
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It  will  be  the  aim  of  instructor  to  make  clear  the 
causes  operating  to  produce  the  forms  of  nature 
as  they  exist  and  to  show  how  they  relate  to  the 
needs  of  men.  The  subject  will  be  made  inter- 
esting by  means  of  the  lantern,  assigned  read- 
ings, and  field  trips.  Students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  subject  in  a  good  high  school  are  not 
advised  to  enter  this  class.  Professor  Thompson. 

?  743.  Methods  in  Geography. — A  discussion  of 
methods  necessarily  carries  with  it  more  or  less 
of  the  subject  matter  itself.  To  this  end  '  'Type- 
studies"  and  articles  from  the  Current  Magazines 
will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  aim 
will  be  to  emphasize  the  "New  Geography"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "memory -grind"  sys- 
tem. Sutherland's  The  Teaching  of  Geography 
will  be  the  principal  text.  Two  sections.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 


HISTORY 


751.  American  History  I. — Covers  the  period 
to  1800.  The  usual  college  method  is  used. 
The  Epoch  Series  will  be  the  guide.  Two  sec- 
tions. Room  3,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall .  Professor 
Hoover. 

753.  American  History  II. — Covers  the  period 
from  1800  to  the  present  time.  Epoch  Series 
will  be  the  guide.  Two  sections.  Professor 
Hoover. 

History  763.  Methodsin  History.— Two  hours. 
Professor  Hoover. 

This  course  is  intended  for  teachers  of  history. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  members  of  this  class 
will  have  a  good  knowledge  of  history,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  methods.  The 
course  will  consist  of  studies  of  Reports  of  N. 
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E.  A.,  the  American  History  Association,  the 
Political  Science  Association,  etc.  Use  will  be 
made  of  several  books  on  the  teaching  of  history. 

251.  European  History  I. — This  course  will 
be  devoted  to  the  period  beginning  with  the  Re- 
naissance, covering  the  time  of  ihe  Protestant 
Reformation  until  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  at  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Scheville's  Po- 
litical History  0/  Modern  Europe  will  be  the  text . 
Professor  MarTzoi^FF. 

252.  European  History  II. — Thesecond  course 
will  be  devoted  to  the  dicussion  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  Absolutism  in  Europe.  It  will 
treat  of  the  Stuart  regime  in  England,  the  Puri- 
tan Revolution,  the  ascendency  of  France  under 
Louis  XIV,  the  decline  of  Sweden,  the  rise  of 
Prussia,  and  will  close  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Scheville's  Political  History  of  Modem 
Europe.     Professor  Martzoi/ff. 

257.  Contemporary  History.  —  Beginning 
with  the  Congress  of  Berlin  the  chief  events  in 
world  history  are  developed  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  causes  of  the  present  World  War. 
Current  events  will  be  daily  considered.  Pro- 
fessor Martzolff. 

261.  Ohio  History. — This  course  will  treat 
with  the  geological  and  geographical  bases  of 
the  state,  its  archaeology,  and  Indian  life.  Be- 
ginning with  the  white  man,  the  discussion  will 
cover  the  growth  and  development  of  the  state 
until  the  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention  in 
191 1.  The  subject  will  be  treated  by  the  lec- 
ture method,  with  especial  reports  from  sourc- 
es and  other  collateral  materials.  Professor 
MarTzolff. 

United  States  History  Review. — This  course 
is  intended  to  be  of  service  to  those  preparing  to 
take  the  teachers'  examination.    Any  book  may 
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be  used,  as  the  study  will  be  taken  up  by  topics. 
Room  7,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Jones. 

General  History  I. — This  work  will  be  the 
same  as  that  done  in  the  regular  college  year. 
The  first  semester,  Ancient  History,  embraces 
the  peroid  from  the  earliest  written  record  to 
the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  843  A.  D.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Jones. 

General  History  II. — The  second  semester, 
Mediaeval  and  Modern,  takes  from  the  Treatv 
of  Verdun  to  the  present  time.  Meyers's  Gen- 
eral History  will  be  the  text  used  as  a  guide  in 
this  work  and  research  work  will  be  done  from 
Robinson  and  others.  Assistant  Professor 
Jones. 

Civics.— Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  nation,  state,  and  local  areas. 
This  course  is  a  regular  course  given  in  the 
school  year  but  would  bean  excellent  course  for 
those  wishing  to  review  for  examination  or  for 
preparatory  credit.  The  text  used  will  be  James 
and  Stanford's  Government  in  State  and  Nation. 
Assistant  Professor  Jones. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 
OF  EDUCATION 

Rooms  5  and  6  Third  Floor,  Ellis  Hall. 

Professor   Gard 
Professor   Wai,sh 


COURSES  OFFERED  SUMMER  TERM 

512.    Principles  of  Education. — A  course  de- 
signed  for  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
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A  study  of  the  essential  phases  of  the  learning 
process.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  re- 
sults of  recent  studies  in  experimental  education 
that  apply  to  the  teaching  of  the  common 
branches.     Two  sections. 

513.  Science  of  Education. — A  course  for 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  results  of  recent  studies 
in  experimental  education  that  apply  to  the 
teaching  of  the  secondary  subjects. 

532.  History  of  Education.— Modern.  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  educational  thought  from  Comen- 
ius  to  the  present.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  conditions  of  society  which  made 
necessary  the  great  reforms  in  education.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  the  great  reformers 
are  emphasized.  Open  to  students  in  elemen- 
tary education  and  to  students  in  the  degree 
course. 

Note.  A  credit  of  two  hours  will  be  given 
for  each  of  the  above  courses  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

53 1 .  History  of  Education.—  Mediaeval .  Spe- 
cial attention  given  to  the  transitional  forces 
that  brought  on  the  Renaissance  and  the  Ref- 
ormation as  well  as  the  different  types  of  schools 
resulting  from  these  great  changes. 

536.  History  of  Education.— -The  United 
States  and  Ohio.  This  course  will  attempt  to 
trace  the  larger  and  more  important  movements 
in  the  development  of  education  in  our  nation 
and  state.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  curriculum  and  methods  in  our 
schools.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  leading 
pioneers  of  education  in  our  country.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  special  studies. 
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515.  Philosophy  of  Education. — A  course  for 
superintendents  and  advanced  students.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  problem  of  education  from  the 
view-point  of  a  democratic  society.  Dewey,  De- 
mocracy and  Education. 

519.  Educational  Measurements. — An  exam- 
ination of  the  various  scales  for  determining 
rank,  efficiency  and  ability  of  school  children  in 
the  different  school  subjects.  The  Courtis  and 
Woody  scales  in  arithmetic;  the  Thorndike  and 
Ayers  scales  in  writing;  The  Hillegas  and  Har- 
vard-Newton scales  in  composition;  the  Ayers 
scale  in  spelling;  the  various  scales  in  reading. 
A  critical  study  is  made  of  the  value  and  appli- 
cation of  these  scales.  Recitations,  lectures,  and 
laboratory  practice. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Professor  L,andsiTTEi, 

542.  High  School  Methods.— The  function 
of  the  American  high  school  is  taken  as  the 
point  of  departure  in  the  study  of  high  school 
methods.  Adequate  understanding  is  developed 
on  this  point  thru  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
history  of  secondary  education  in  the  country, 
is  social  aspects,  and  its  relation  to  the  general 
problem  of  adolescence.  The  essentials  of  sec- 
ondary class  management  are  dealt  with;  and 
opportunity  is  afforded,  thru  assigned  readings 
and  group  conferences,  for  special  study  of  the 
teaching  of  individual  high  school  subjects. 

503.  Secondary  Course  of  Study. — The  class 
n  this  subject,  as  in  High  School  Methods,will 
deal  first  with  the  function  of  the  high  school. 
The  principles  governing  the  selection  of  studies, 
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sequence,  and  correlation  will  then  be  taken  up 
and  developed  with  a  view  to  both  the  adequate 
transmission  of  the  child's  proper  social  heritage 
and  the  meeting  of  his  life  needs  as  an  individual. 
Concrete  work  in  framing  courses  for  typical 
schools  will  be  required. 

541.     The   Evolution  of    the  High  School.— 

The  history  of  education  of  secondary  grade  will 
be  traced  in  this  course,  special  emphasis  being 
laid  on  the  factors  having  more  or  less  direct 
relation  to  the  developments  in  the  field  of  sec- 
ondary education  in  America.  Greek  and  Ro- 
man education  will  be  reviewed  briefly,  and  the 
mediaeval  period  also,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  social  demands  arising  and  the  educational 
agencies  set  up  to  meet  them.  The  secondary 
school  in  modern  times  will  occupy  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  course.  Critical  attention 
will  be  given  especially  to  the  struggle  to  create 
in  the  American  high  school  an  institution  that 
is  genuinely  democratic  in  spirit  and  at  the  same 
time  broadly  cultural  in  its  effects. 

549.  The  Junior  High  School. — The  Junior 
high  school  movement  is  approached  as  a  phase 
of  the  general  reorganization  of  secondary  educa- 
tion now7  taking  place  in  this  country,  The  pro- 
gress of  this  reorganization  is  traced  from  its 
beginning.  Those  features  of  organization  are 
reviewed  which  have  most  to  do  with  marking 
the  junior  high  school  as  a  means  of  accomplish- 
ing the  better  adaptation  of  school  procedure  to 
the  normal  needs  of  pubescent  youth.  The 
principles  that  control  the  shaping  of  the  junior 
high  school  program  of  studies  are  reviewed; 
and  methods  of  teaching  the  main  subjects  are 
given  mature  consideration. 

546.  Social  Aspects  of  Education. — This 
course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  student  with 
those  social  concepts  that   have  to  do  in  a  vital 
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way  with  the  work  of  education.  The  relation 
of  the  developing  mind  to  social  environment  is 
the  central  theme.  Forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion within  the  school  are  studied,  such  as  recita- 
tion or  play  groups,  or  spontaneously  formed 
sets;  and  those  social  factors  in  education  out- 
side, also,  such  as  the  community,  the  home, 
and  the  vocations.  The  broad  social  demands 
of  education  are  brought  into  view  as  necessarily 
to  be  coordinated  with  the  possibilities  which 
the  mind's  individual  development  presents. 

548.  Grammar  Grade  Methods  II. — Typical 
methods  of  procedure  as  applied  in  the  teaching 
of  elementary  language  and  grammar,  arith- 
metic, and  history  are  studied  in  this  course 
thru  lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  class  dis- 
cussions, coupled  with  regular  observation  of 
teaching  in  the  Normal  College  Model  School. 
The  course  is  a  continuation  of  Grammar  Grade 
Methods  I,  which  was  given  in  the  summer 
session  of  1917. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 


810.  Home  Nursing. — 1  hour  daily,  2  credits. 
This  course  deals  with  methods  of  prevention  of 
disease;  symptoms,  cause  and  treatment  of  some 
common  diseases;  ways  of  meeting  emergencies; 
care  of  the  sick  in  the  home  including  locating, 
furnishing  and  caring  for  the  sick  room ;  infection 
and  disinfection.  Prerequisite,  completion  of 
high  school  work.     Miss  Tough. 

809.  Household  Management. — 1  hour  daily, 
2  credits.  This  covers  house  planning,  furnish- 
ing, cleaning,  and  general  care;  methods  of  se- 
lection, purchase  and  care  of  food;  distribution 
of  income  and  keeping  of  family  accounts.  Pre- 
requisite, completion  of  high  school  work.  Miss 
Eldridgk. 
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801.  Cookery  and  Food  Study  L—2  hours 
daily,  2  credits.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
cookery  are  studied  through  the  cooking  of 
foods  typical  of  the  several  classes;  through  the 
consideration  of  real  and  market  values;  through 
the  investigation  of  source,  production  and  mar- 
keting of  foods;  through  the  elements  of  serving 
and  the  planning  of  food  combinations.  Pre- 
requisite, completion  of  high  school  work. 
Chemistry  to  be  carried  simultaneously.  Uni- 
form required.     Miss  Bowers  and  Miss   Eu>- 

RIDGE. 

802.  Cookery  and  Food  Study  II.— 2  hours 
daily,  2  credits.  A  continuation  of  801. 
Prerequisites,  Cookery  and  Food  Study  I  and 
Chemistry.     Uniform  required.     Miss  Bowers. 

805.  Sewing  and  Textiles  I.  2  hours  daily, 
2  credits.  Training  is  given  in  the  making 
of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  suitable  for 
giving  to  children's  classes;  practice  is  given 
in  both  hand  and  machine  sewing;  patterns 
are  drafted  and  simple  garments  made;  fibres 
and  fabrics  are  studied  as  to  source,  man- 
ufacture and  general  treatment  for  market;  also 
durability,  fitness  for  various  purposes  and  cost. 
Prerequisite,  completion  of  high  school  work. 
Miss  Tough  and  Miss  Trautman. 

806.  Sewing  and  Textiles  II. — 2  hours  daily. 
Two  credits.  A  continuation  of  805.  Prerequi- 
site, Sewing  and  Textiles  I.     Miss  Trautman. 


UNIFORM  REQUIRED 

For  work  in  cookery  a  uniform  will  be  need- 
ed of  plain  blue  chambrey  with  white  apron,  cap 
and  detachable  collar  and  cuffs  made  of  long 
cloth,  nainsook  or  lawn.  Butterick  pattern  num 
ber  8547  should  be  used  for  the  dress  and  num" 
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ber  6307  for  the  apron ;  a  pattern  for  the  cap  may 
be  obtained  from  the  department  on  arrival  in 
Athens.  To  be  satisfactory  the  material  should 
be  shrunk  before  being  made  up: 


FEES 


A  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  for  each  class  in 
which  materials  are  supplied  by  the  department. 


SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES 

1 — Home  Nursing 

Section  1 8:00  to    9 

Section  2 2:00  to    3 

2 — Household  Management 

Section  1 7:oo  to    8 

Section  2 8:00  to    9 

3 — Cookery  and  Food  Study  I 

Section  1  7:00  to    9 

Section  2 9:30  to  11 

Section  3 1  :oo  to    3 

4 — Cookery  and  Food  Study  II 

1  :oo  to    3 

5— Sewing  and  Textiles  I 

Section  1 7  :oo  to    9 

Section  2 .  9:30  to  11 

Section  3 1  :oo  to    3 

6 — Sewing  and  Textiles  II. .  .9:30  to  11 


:oo  daily 
00  daily 


00  daily 
:oo  daily 


:oo  daily 
130  daily 
:oo  daily 

:oo  daily 


00  daily 
130  daily 
:oo  daily 

30  daily 
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LATIN 

61.  Beginning  Latin. — Students  taking  this 
subject  will  be  expected  to  complete  the  first  fifty 
lessons  in  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin. 
Ewing  Hall,  Second  floor.     Professor  Dunki^e. 

62.  Second  Semester  Latin.— This  class  will 
suit  the  needs  of  those  who  have  had  one  se- 
mester in  Latin.     Professor  Hau,. 

63.  Caesar. -This  class  will  take  up  the  Gal- 
lic War,  beginning  with  the  first  book.  Profes- 
sor Dunkirk. 

Cicero.— The  first  three  orations  against  Cat- 
iline will  form  the  subject  of  study  in  this  course 
Mr.  Hau,. 

Vergil.— The  Aeneid,BooksIandII.  The  sub- 
ject of  scansion  will  receive  attention,  and  some 
work  will  be  done  in  Latin  prose  composition. 
Professor  Dunkirk. 

51.  Freshman  Latin.— The  De  Senednte  and 
De  Amicitia,  of  Cicero,  will  be  read.  The  class 
will  recite  five  times  a  week— four  times  in  the 
text  and  once  in  Latin  composition.  In  read- 
ing the  Roman  authors  just  named,  a  careful 
study  of  forms  and  syntax  is  considered  essen- 
tial. Students  should  be  provided  with  Latin 
grammars.  Any  standard  text  may  be  used. 
Professor  Dunkirk. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Latin.— A  series  of  lec- 
tures, suggesting  how  and  in  what  a  teacher 
should  be  a  model  as  well  as  a  critic.  Professor 
Evans. 

Teacher's  Course  in  Beginning  Latin. — This 
course  will  consist  of  Latin  composition  and 
select  stories  for  teachers  of  first  year  Latin. 
Professor  Hau,. 
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MATHEMATICS 


601.  Arithmetic  With  Methods,  Normal  Col 
lege,  Two  Sections. — The  work  of  this  class  is 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teach- 
ers. Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Arithmetic  Analysis,  Percent- 
age and  its  applications,  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and 
Mensuration.  Forms  of  solution  and  methods 
of  teaching  will  be  prominent  features  of  this 
work.  Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Mill's 
Arithmetical  Analysis  will  be  used.  Normal 
College  credit.  Room  7,  second  floor,  Ellis 
Hall.     Professor  Miixs. 

605.  Plane  Geometry. — Text :  Lyman's  Plane 
and  Solid  Geometry.  The  fundamental  work- 
ing theorems  and  problems  of  this  subject  will 
be  carefully  selected  and  arranged  in  a  sequence 
both  logical  and  psychological.  A  strong  feature 
of  this  work  will  be  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples mastered  to  the  solution  of  original  exer- 
cises.    Preparatory  credit.     Professor  Mii^s. 

609.  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic. — This 
course  will  include  especially  a  development  of 
the  subject  of  fractions,  laying  especial  empha- 
sis on  forms  of  solution,  and  methods  of  illustra- 
tion and  explanation.  Such  other  subjects  will 
be  treated  as  the  class  may  elect.  Collegiate 
credit.     Professor  Miiyi,s. 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic. — The  class  will 
review  the  subject,  as  outlined  in  this  text, 
over  to  Stocks  and  Bonds.  Numerous  outside 
problems  will  be  given.  This  work  is  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  preparing  to  take 
teachers'  examination  and  to  teach  in  the  schools. 
Five    recitations    per  week.     Professor   C.   M. 

COPKIyAND. 

603.  First  Algebra. — Text  used — Algebra 
for  Secondary  Schools,  Webster  Wells. 
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The  class  will  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  place  particular  emphasis  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Algebra.  About  100 
pages  of  the  text  will  be  covered.      Professor 

COPEI.AND. 

604.  Second  Algebra.— -The  same  text  as  in 
First  Algebra  will  be  used.  The  class  will  begin 
with  Chapter  VII,  and  devote  several  lessons  to 
Factoring.  The  work  over  to  and  including 
Involution  will  constitute  the  work  for  the 
term.    Professor  Copei<and. 

72.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Using  Wentworth 
and  Smith's  text  with  tables. 

Careful  attention  will  be  given  to  the  fun- 
damentals, and  to  the  essentials,  of  the  subjects. 
A  thoro  drill  will  be  given  on  the  application  of 
the  subject  to  original  exercises.  Professor 
Addicott. 

Solid  Geometry.— Using  Wentworth  and 
Smith's  text. 

The  work  will  embrace  the  theoretical  and 
practical  side  of  the  subject  including  the 
sphere.  The  original  exercises  will  be  given 
much  attention.     Professor  Addicott. 

Third  Algebra.— Using  Wells'  Algebra  for 
Secondary  Schools.  The  work  done  will  start 
with  Evolution  and  include  Inequalities,  Surds, 
Quadratics,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  and  Progres- 
sions. This  will  be  an  excellent  course  for 
teachers  preparing  to  teach  High  School  Al- 
gebra, for  regular  preparatory  credit  or  review. 
Professor  Addicott. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

641.     Notation  and  Sight  Reading  I.— In  this 
class  practice  is  given  in  rapid  blackboard  work  in 
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the  writing  of  musical  signs,  and  in  a  knowledge 
of  their  use.  Individual  and  class  drill  in  sing- 
ing at  sight,  without  accompaniment,  melodies  in 
all  major  and  minor  keys.  An  intelligent  study 
of  rhythm,  phrasing  and  expression.  Room  9, 
second  floor  Ellis  Hall.  Misses  Liston  and 
Garber. 

647.  Notation  and  Sight  Reading  II.— Miss 
Garber. 

649.  A  Method  Class  for  those  supervising 
music  in  public  schools  or  those  fitting  them- 
selves for  such  position.  A  course  of  study  is 
planned  for  all  grades  and  High  School.  Special 
study  of  children's  voices.  Study  of  song  ma- 
terial suited  to  the  various  years  of  school  life. 
Rote  songs  — how  to  select,  to  teach,  and  to  use 
them.  A  part  of  the  time  in  this  class  is  given 
to  the  study  of  Folk  Songs  and  Singing  Games. 
Miss  I4STON. 

640.  Choral  Class. — An  excellent  opportunity 
for  training  in  choral  work,  for  which  regular 
credit  will  be  given. 

Students  taking  any  work  in  Public  School 
Music  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  music 
teaching  in  the  Training  School.  College  credit 
will  be  given  to  all  those  completing  such  work. 
This  Observation  work,  as  well  as  the  class  in 
Methods,  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  those 
who  wish  to  be  supervisors  of  music.  Miss 
Garber. 

Private  Work  in  Music— In  addition  to  the 
work  in  Public-School  Music  the  COLLEGE 
OF  MUSIC  will  be  represented  by  four  members 
of  its  Faculty  ready  to  give  private  instruction. 
Fees  of  instruction  in  the  COLLEGE  OF 
MUSIC  are  as  follows: 
Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  12  half- 
hour  lessons    . . f  12 .00 
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Oscar  Chrisman,  A.  M.,  Ph.   D., 

Professor  of  Paidology  and  Psychology. 

Clarence  H.  Growdon,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Assistant  Professor  in  Paidology 

and  Psychology. 

Howard  R.  Maybkrry,  B.  S.  in  Bd., 
Instructor  in  Paidology  and  Psychology. 
7:00     Paidology,  Childhood 

Psychology,  Introductory.     Sec.  1 
Paidology,  Boygirlhood 
Psychology,  Introductory.     Sec.  2 
Phychology,  Experimental 
Paidology,  Exceptional  Child 
Psychology,  Introductory.     Sec.  3 
Psychology,  Introductory.     Sec.  4 
Psychology,  Introductory.     Sec.  5 


8:00 

9:30 
10:30 

1:00 


PAIDOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Manasseh  Cutler  Hall 

584.  Paidology  (Childhood). —This  course 
includes  the  period  of  childlife  from  about  three 
years  of  age  till  near  ten  years  of  age,  children 
as  found  in  the  primary  grades  and  the  Kinder- 
garten. The  general  characteristics  of  child- 
hood, diseases  of  this  period,  the  senses,  mental 
and  physical  development,  care  of  children, 
etc. ,  are  studied.  Also  observations  and  studies 
of  children  are  carried  on  in  the  field  and  in 
the  laboratory.     Professor  Chrisman. 

587.  Paidology  (Boygirlhood).— This  course 
covers  the  period  from  about  ten  years  of  age  till 
near  fifteen  years  of  age,  including  boys  and 
girls  as  found  in  the  grammar  grades  and  the 
lower  high  school  grades.  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  remarkable  growth  and  the  changes  that 
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take  place  and  to  the  conditions,  etc.,  of  this 
time  of  life.  Also  observations  and  studies  of 
boys  and  girls  are  carried  on  in  the  field  and  in 
the  laboratory.     Professor  Chrisman. 

595.  Paidology  (Exceptional  child). — Under 
the  exceptional  child  are  included  children  not 
of  normal  type.  Among  such  children  are  found 
the  dull,  the  backward,  those  with  speech  de- 
fects, anemic  children,  children  with  defective 
sight,  children  with  adenoid  growths,  defective 
hearing  children,  children  with  physical  deform- 
ities, children  with  moral  defections,  and  the 
precocious  and  the  exceptionally  bright  child- 
ren, also,  may  be  studied  here.  Also  there  will 
be  clinical  tests  and  studies  of  children.  Pro- 
fessor Chrisman. 

581.     Psychology   (Introductory). — The  aim 

of  this  course  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  subject  in 
order  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  phenom- 
ena and  laws  of  mental  life.  Besides  the  class* 
room  work  there  will  be  given  laboratory  work 
in  simple  experimentation.  The  text-book  will 
be  Pillsbury's  Essentials  of  Psychology  and  the 
laboratory  book  Seashore's  Elementary  Experi- 
ments in  Psychology,  This  is  the  regular  Fresh- 
man work.  There  will  be  five  sections.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Growdon  and  Mr.  Mayberry. 

590.  Psychology  (Experimental). — The  work 
in  this  course  is  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than 
in  the  Introductory  Psychology,  and  yet  it  is  a 
beginning  course  arranged  for  students  beyond 
the  Freshman  year  and  of  more  mature  minds. 
This  is  the  regular  work  of  the  first  semester  in 
Psychology  of  the  junior  year  in  college.  It  in- 
cludes work  in  class-room  and  laboratory  and 
is  open  to  sophomores  as  well  as  juniors  and 
seniors.  The  text  used  will  be  Titchener's 
Text-book  of  Psychology.  Assistant  Professor 
Growdon. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Marian  Richeson,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education, 

COURSE  IN  PERSONAL  HYGIENE 

This  course  will  treat  personal  hygiene  with 
special  reference  to  the  teacher  and  her  pupils. 

The  health  habits  of  the  pupil  will  be  taken  up 
in  detail  and  the  teacher  given  a  thoro  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  disease  and  ill  health, 
and  how  to  prevent  them. 

The  aim  will  be  not  only  to  instruct the  teacher 
but  also  to  inspire  her  with  an  eager  desire  to 
improve  her  own  physical  efficiency  and  that  of 
her  pupils. 

Proper  care  of  hair,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  and 
teeth,  will  be  discussed,  with  also  first  aid  to  the 
injured. 

The  subject  proper  will  be  preceded  by  a  short 
but  comprehensive  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  physiology. 

Gymnasium  Instruction. — There  will  be  two 
sections  for  girls  reciting  in  the  gymnasium  each 
day.  These  courses  are  required  of  all  college 
students.  Regular  "gym"  exercises  will  be 
given,  and  a  feature  of  the  work  will  be  instruc- 
tion in  esthetic  dancing.  These  courses  may  be 
taken  in  addition  to  the  regular  six  semester 
hours  as  they  do  not  carry  college  credit. 

Normal  Gymanisum. — In  giving  this  course 
the  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  train  teach- 
ers to  become  proficient  in  looking  after  the  gen- 
eral health  of  their  pupils  while  in  the  school 
room  and  to  direct  them  in  proper  muscular  ex- 
ercises and  games. 

Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical  edu- 
cation will  be  taught.  Gymnastic  nomencla- 
ture, the  physiology  of  bodily  exercises,  andper- 
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sonal  hygiene  will  be  taught  by  lectures  and 
quizzes.  On  the  gymnasium  floor  practical  in- 
struction and  demonstrations  will  be  given  in 
calisthenic  exercises  adapted  to  the  grades;  also 
mass  exercises  and  games  which  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  school  room  and  on  the  playground. 

Gymnasium  Instruction. — If  there  is  sufficient 
demand  for  it,  the  gymnasium  will  be  open  for 
the  instruction  of  men.  In  this  case  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  gymnasium,  for  which  no  col- 
lege credit  is  allowed,  will  be  given.  Professor 
Ol,SON. 

Swimming. — Swimming  classes  will  be  form- 
ed for  beginners  and  also  for  more  advanced 
students.  The  swimming  pool  will  be  open  five 
days  each  week,  and  each  student  is  privileged 
to  be  in  attendance  each  day.  The  use  of  the 
pool  for  this  time,  including  instructions  in 
swimming,  will  cost  $1.50  for  the  entire  session. 

Swimming  classes  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  COACH  BANKS  and  Mr.  OLSON,  two  men 
fully  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  work. 
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A  NEW  DEPARTURE 


The  Management  of  the  Summer 
School  for  1917  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce a  course  in  Story  Telling,  This 
work  will  be  in  charge  of  an  expert 
story  teller.  In  addition  to  this  there 
will  be  a  course  in  Folk  Dancing. 
Each  of  these  courses  will  carry  a 
credit  of  one  semester  hour. 

MISS  ETHEL  L.  TROY,  A.  B„  A.  M. 
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ANOTHER  NEW  DEPARTURE 


Course  for  the  Training  of  Teachers 

Who  Desire  to  Teach  Athletics 

and  Coach 


M.  B.  BANKS,  Director  of  Athletics 


Classes  will  be  organized  for  the 
specific  direction  of  plays  in  each  of 
the  principal  high  school  sports.  This 
course  will  cover  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  various  games;  the  con- 
ditioning and  care  of  the  men;  equip- 
ment, and  theability  to  handle  athletes. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this 
class  reciting  daily  at  8:00  and  9:30, 
A.  ftl,  and  the  students  taking  this 
course  will  be  required  to  go  to  the 
athletic  field  at  4  P.  M.  each  day  for 
practical  demonstration  of  methods. 
Students  trained  for  athletic  coaching 
are  in  great  demand  as  teachers  and 
coaches. 

A  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  charged  stu- 
dents entering  this  class. 
Two  semester  hours'  credit. 
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OUR  NEWEST  COURSE 


Surgical  Dressings  and  First  Aid.— 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to 
teach  the  average  person  to  meet  the 
emergencies  as  they  may  come  up  in 
the  school,  the  home,  and  other  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  making  and  sterilizing 
bandages  and  compresses  and  the 
manner  of  applying  the  more  common 
bandages  and  dressings.  A  credit  of 
two  semester  hours  is  given  for  this 
course. 

DR.  JOHN  R.  SPRAGUE 
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PHYSICS 

Professors  Atkins  and  Webber 

141.  Preparatory  Physics  I. — "Physics  with 
Applications"  is  the  text  used.  Subjects:  Me- 
chanics, Properties  of  Matter,  Heat.  Work  will 
consist  of  class  recitations,  experimental  demon- 
strations, solution  of  problems.  Credit,  2  hours. 
Second  floor,  Science  Hall. 

142.  Preparatory  Physics  II. — Text,  same  as 
above.  Subjects:  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Sound, 
Light.     Work  similar  to  above.     Same  credit. 

Physical  Laboratory. — Manual,  Atkinson  and 
Evans.  Work  in  Laboratory  follows  the  class 
work  outlined  in  I.  Time  three  hours  in  labor- 
atory daily.     2  hours  credit. 

Physical  Laboratory. — Manual,  as  in  3.  Work 
in  laboratory  follows  the  class  work  outlined 
in  II.  Time,  three  hours  in  the  laboratory  daily. 
Credit  2  hours. 

143.  Freshman  Physics. — Requirements,  all 
the  foregoing  courses,  or  their  equivalents. 
Subjects:  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Light.  These 
subiects  will  be  treated  in  relation  to  their  prac- 
tical or  every-day  application,  in  every  phase  of 
the  work.    Two  hours  credits. 

Advanced  Physics  Laboratory. — Individual 
laboratory  work  covering  15  representative  ex- 
periments closely  connected  with  the  principles 
studied  in  the  class,  as  given  above,  for  each 
semester.  This  course  meets  the  requirements 
of  medical  colleges  which  require  a  course  in 
college  physics  with  laboratory  work.  Credit, 
1  hour  for  each  semester. 

Review  of  Physics.— This  course  is  planned 
for  a  rapid  review  of  the  essentials  of  physics, 
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covering  the  entire  text,  for  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  the  state  or  county  examination. 
Recitations  each  day.  "Carhart  and  Chute"  or 
any  equivalent  text  may  be  used.     No  credits. 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION,  SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT,  COURSES 

OF  STUDY 

501 .  School  Administration. — A  senior  study 
in  the  degree  courses  of  the  State  Normal  College. 
Designed  especially  for  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  supervisors,  and  those  preparing  for 
work  in  any  line  of  school  administration.  Cub- 
berley's  Public  School  Administration  is  the 
text,  but  many  references  are  given  to  special 
reports,  N.  E.  A.  proceedings,  and  Bulletins 
from  the  office  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Room  4,  Basement,  Ellis  Hall.  Pro- 
fessor RlCHKSON. 

553.  School  Management. — This  course  is 
designed  for  teachers  of  graded  elementary 
schools  in  town  or  city.  The  work  is  collegiate, 
with  freshman  rank.  Dutton's  School  Man- 
agement is  the  text,  but  all  other  texts  may  also 
be  used  to  good  advantage  by  the  student. 
There  will  be/our  sections  of  this  class.  Room 
14,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall.     Professor  Coui/Trap 

502.  Supervision  and  Criticism.— Unsettled 
questions  and  unsolved  problems  in  education. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  new  Ohio 
School  System,  Measurements  of  Efficency,  and 
Standards  in  Education.  McMurry's  Elemen- 
tary School  Standards  is  the  text.  Professor 
Wagner. 

557.  Elementary  Course  of  Study. — Sopho- 
more, required.     The  aim  of  education  receives 
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first  consideration  in  the  course  given  under  this 
head,  leading  in  logical  connection  to  the  study 
of  the  great  question  of  educational  values. 
Typical  sections  of  subject  matter  are  taken  up 
for  evaluation,  and  concrete  experience  is  given 
in  making  necessary  eliminations  and  in  organ- 
izing for  use  those  elements  that  must  be  mas- 
tered by  the  school  child.  The  text-books  used 
will  be  McMurrry's  Course  of  Study  in  the 
Eight  Grades  and  William's  Course  of  Study  for 
Ohio  Schools,     i  hour  credit. 

735.  County  Super intendency,  and  District 
and  Village  Supervision. — There  is  probably  no 
phase  of  school  work  that  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  public  so  much,  nor  is  being  so 
generally  and  earnestly  discussed,  as  the  super- 
vision of  rural  schools.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Department  that  the  work  done  in  this  class 
will  enable  its  members  to  do  effective  work 
as  County,  District,  Township  or  Village  super- 
intendents. Every  phase  of  the  new  school 
laws  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  supervision 
will  be  thoroughly  studied  and  discussed.  Some 
of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  this  course 
will  be  the  relation  of  the  superintendent  to 
his  constituency,  to  his  teachers,  to  his  board 
of  education,  the  organization  of  mothers'  clubs, 
the  organization  of  reading  clubs,  agricultural 
clubs,  the  social  center  movement,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  course  of  study,  enthusiasm  in 
work,  consolidation  and  centralization  of 
schools,  selection  of  a  corps  of  teachers,  school 
laws,  and  kindred  subjects.  Practically  every 
available  book  bearing  on  supervision  and 
other  questions  of  the  rural  and  village  schools 
will  be  found  in  the  school  library,  and  will  be 
accessible  to  the  students  of  this  class.  The 
N.  K.  A.  reports,  educational  bulletins,  and 
the  school  laws  of  1914  on  the  supervision  and 
standardization  of  rural  schools  will  be  studied. 
Professor  Mardis. 
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SCHOOL  ART  AND  HAND  WORK 

621,  School  Drawing  I.— Three  Sections. 
First  semester's  work,  ist  section.  Object  draw- 
ing is  given  with  particular  attention  to  correct 
drawing  and  composition.  Some  elementary 
designing  is  taught  with  particular  reference  to 
school  work.  This  course  also  aims  to  include 
the  mechanical  drawing  necessary  for  teaching 
in  the  grammar  grades.  Room  7,  third  floor, 
Ellis  Hall.  Miss  Brison,  Miss  Whuams  and 
Miss  Rowan. 

622.  School  Drawing,  Advanced.— Second 
semester's  work— Type  problems  for  public 
school  grades  will  be  worked  out  and  art 
principles,  studied  in  first  semester's  work,  will 
be  applied  in  this  course.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  observing  drawing  in  the  different 
grades  in  the  Training  School.  There  will  also 
be  a  number  of  lessons  in  color  theory.  Miss 
Brison. 

625.  Hand  Work.— Three  Sections.  A  course 
in  cardboard  construction,  knife  work,  clay  mod- 
eling, weaving,  raffia  and  reed  work,  planned 
for  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  but  sug- 
gestions for  a  course  for  higher  grades  will  be 
given.  Cost  of  materials  $1.00.  Miss  Brison, 
Miss  Henry  and  Miss  Rowan. 

95.  Mechanical  Drawing. — This  course  will 
cover  all  of  the  work  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment of  drawing  during  the  year. 

Especial  emphasis  will  be  given  to  lettering 
Those  contemplating  taking  this  course  should 
try  to  get  instruments  before  reaching  Athens, 
or  write  concerning  them .     Professor  AddicoTT. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING 

Instructors  McLaughlin  and  Grones 

Manual  Training. — Three  classes  daily.  The 
"Old  Gymnasium"  now  affords  excellent  quar- 
ters for  this  important  work.  The  shop  equip- 
ment has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
three  years.  Prospective  teachers  of  this  subject 
will  find  both  equipment  and  teaching  service  of 
an  up-to-date  character.  This  is  a  subject  that 
is  destined  to  assume  a  high  place  in  the  school 
curricula  of  the  future  and  there  are  good  open- 
ings for  properly  trained  teachers  in  manual 
training. 

839.  Cabinet  Making. — Laboratory  course. 
Two  hours  each  day.  For  advanced  students  or 
those  who  have  had  some  practice  in  tool  work. 

831.  Elementary  Wood  Work. — Laboratory 
course  requiring  two  hours  each  day.  The  work 
is  designed  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  grades  and  consists  in  making  models 
which  would  be  suitable  for  that  work. 

853.  Rural  Shop  work. — Laboratory  course. 
Two  hours  each  day.  This  course  is  especially 
planned  for  the  teacher  who  must  look  after  the 
work  in  the  rural  school. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

The  State  Normal  College  has  under  its  direct 
supervision  and  control  three  training  schools, 
where  skilled  teachers  ot  broad  training  and  ex- 
perience are  to  be  found  giving  the  best  instruc- 
tion by  the  most  approved  methods.  One  of  the 
most  essential  features  in  the  training  of  teachers 
is  the  observation  and  practice  work  in  the  Train- 
ing School. 
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THE    GRADED    ELEMENTARY    TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

Daring  the  Summer  Term  a  Training  School 
consisting  of  eight  grades  will  be  conducted  by 
Miss  Emma  S.  Waite,  Principal,  assisted  by  the 
seven  regular  critic  teachers  In  other  words, 
the  entire  Training  School  force  will  be  at  work 
during  the  Summer  Term.  The  Training  School 
will  be  regularly  organized  and  the  children  will 
receive  systematic  instruction. 

572.  Primary  Methods. — After  each  morning 
lesson  in  Theory  or  Methods,  a  class  from  the 
Training  School  will  be  brought  in  and  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  application  of  the  meth- 
ods just  discussed  in  class  will  be  given.  Aud- 
itorium, Training  School.     Professor  WaiTE. 


THE  RURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  State  Normal  College  has  under  its  con- 
trol another  department,  THE  RURAL,  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL,  to  which  we  wish  especially  to 
invite  the  attention  of  all  teachers  who  are  train- 
ing for  more  efficient  work  in  the  country  districts. 
All  the  teachers  connected  with  this  department, 
four  in  number,  are  especially  prepared  for  this 
work,  and  all  will  be  pleased  to  render  any  as- 
sistance to  the  student  registering  for  this  course. 

The  Training  School  of  this  department  is  a 
real  rural  school,  in  which  all  problems  of  coun- 
try school  work  are  met.  The  school  will  be 
open  each  day  of  the  Summer  School  session 
from  8:30  A.  M.  to  11:30  A.  M.,  and  observations 
can  be  made  by  all  students  and  teaching  may 
be  done  by  those  qualified  for  the  work.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  only  Rural  Training 
School  in  session  in  Ohio  during  the  period  of 
the  Summer  School. 
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The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  just  such 
training  as  the  new  school  laws  contemplate. 

731.  Rural-School  Didactics.— Under  the  head 
of  Rural  School  Didactics  is  offered  a  course  in 
which  methods  of  presentation  of  subjects  in 
rural  schools  is  taught,  and  observations  of  these 
methods  put  into  practice  are  made  in  the  Train- 
ing School. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  class  to  show  how  time 
may  be  used  to  better  advantage,  how  interest 
in  the  school  may  be  increased,  how  to  employ 
the  time  of  the  children  not  engaged  in  recita- 
tion, how  to  conduct  the  games  on  the  play- 
ground, etc. 

Cutler  and  Stone's  The  Rural  School,  its 
Methods  and  Management  is  used  as  a  guide, 
but  is  supplemented  by  numerous  other  works. 
Two  sections.     Professor  Mardis. 

730.  The  Rural  Life  and  Education  Move- 
ment.—In  this  course  a  study  will  be  made  of 
the  invention  of  machinery  as  a  transforming 
industrial  power;  the  building  of  factories;  the 
improved  methods  of  communication,  and  trans- 
portation, and  their  effects  on  Rural  and  City 
life;  a  comparison  of  the  Rural  and  City  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  other  social  institutions 
and  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  in  Rural 
and  City  populations  through  the  redirection 
and  readjustment  of  Rural  institutions.  Cub- 
berley's  Rural  Life  and  Education  will  be  used 
as  the  text,  supplemented  by  investigations, 
reports  and  lectures.     Professor  Mardis. 

734.  Rural  Course  of  Study. — The  new  de- 
mands on  rural  education  for  rural  community 
upbuilding  and  national  efficiency  necessitates 
an  entire  reorganization  of  rural  education .  The 
course  of  study  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the  new 
RURAL  SCHOOL.     Our  schools  should  meet 
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the  needs  of  the  people.  They  should  be  based 
on  the  life-experience  of  the  people  and  lead 
them  to  their  highest  possibilities.  Foght's  Ru- 
ral Teacher  and  His  Work  is  used  as  the  text 
book  which  is  supplemented  by  reference  read- 
ings, reports  and  discussions.  Professor 
Mardis. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 

The  four  semesters  of  work  in  the  course  in 
Kindergarten  Education  are  progressive,  each 
semester  being  a  continuation  of  the  preceding 
one. 

Kindergarten    Theory   and  Activities. — Two 

classes  will  be  held  this  summer. 

Course  I  includes  the  work  of  the  first  half 
of  the  first  semester. 

Course  II  includes  the  work  of  the  second 
half  of  the  first  semester  and  is  open  only  to 
those  who  have  had  Course  I. 

The  work  in  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Act- 
ivities includes  the  Study  of  Froebers  Mother 
Play,  of  the  gifts  and  of  the  Occupations. 

Kindergarten  Observation  and  Practice 
Teaching.— Seven  periods  of  work  each  week 
are  required  for  one  semester  hour's  credit.  Six 
periods  of  observation  or  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice teaching  in  the  kindergarten,  and  one  class 
period  for  the  discussion  of  the  daily  work  in 
the  kindergarten. 

Practice  teaching  is  open  only  to  those  who 
have  had  previous  kindergarten  training. 

The  Kindergarten  School  is  in  session  from 
8:00  to  10:00  A.  M. 

Books  required:  "Songs  and  Music  of  Froe- 
bel's  Mother  Play,MBlow:  "Mottoes   and   Com- 
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inentaries  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play,"  Blow: 
scrapbook  and  note  book,  for  work  in  Mother 
Play  and  Gifts.  These  books  will  be  used 
throughout  the  two  years. 

A  fee  of  eighty-five  cents  is  charged  in  Course 
I  and  of  thirty-five  cents  in  Course  II  to  cover 
the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  occupation  and 
gift  classes. 

Room  I,  basement,  Ellis  Hall. 


SPECIAL  METHODS  IN  READING 

To  qualify  to  teach  in  almost  any  city  primary 
school  now,  it  is  often  a  necessity  to  understand 
one  or  more  of  the  most  widely  used  methods 
in  the  teaching  of  Reading.  There  will  be  spe- 
cialists at  work  in  this  line  in  the  State  Normal 
College  at  Athens,  and  teachers  will  find  here 
unusual  opportunities  to  equip  themselves  in 
one  or  more  of  these  special  methods  of  teaching 
reading. 


THE  BEACON  METHOD  OF  READING 

The  Beacon  Method  of  Reading  is  a  new  sys- 
tem of  phonics.  It  is  rational  and  simple,  in- 
cluding no  cumbersome  devices.  Any  teacher 
can  use  it  easily  and  effectively.  By  blending 
the  vowel  with  the  initial  consonant  it  makes 
unnecessary  the  teaching  of  ' 'families.' '  No 
diacritical  markings  are  used. 

The  course  for  the  summer  term  will  give  in 
detail  the  plan  of  work  with  this  system  and 
will  enable  the  teachers  to  use  this  method  suc- 
cessfully whether  in  city  or  rural  schools. 
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out  the  summer  term  and  in  the  presentation  of 
this  method  effort  will  be  made  to  give  to  it  the 
Widest  application  possible.     Credit    i  hour 


THE  ALDINE  METHOD  IN  TEACHING 
READING 

CurtfsT8  tK  COnduc^d  b?  Mrs.  Maud  Brown 
Curtiss.     The  course  will  cover  the  work  of  the 

tnl    Z°t  f  ad6f  •     The  ^ldine  Method  emboay! 
ing,  as  integral  parts  of  the  method,  the  story 
rhyme,  dramatization,  picture  study,  seat  work' 

offers  fa  tah^SPelHng  -»d  languageyfoundaTions; 
otters  in  this  course  a  splendid  opportunity  for 

wJ/fde"?trk!,StUdent  who  wishiS  to  acqulfat 
herself  with  a  thoroughly  modern  and  soundly 
pedagogical  system  of  primary  instruction 

nttS? ^  f  l.he  ClaSS  Wil1  take  the  Part  of 
or  both  Th  DtS  Tl  register  for  «ther  hour, 
or  both.  There  will  bean  hour  for  individua 
consultation.    Credit,  i  honr.    Mrs.  Curtiss 


ALDINE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
LANGUAGE 

MrthZlnirP*  i°-  theDte5ching  of  The  Aldine 
C^ifJeaCklng  Read™g<  Mrs.  Maud  Brown 
Curtiss  will  conduct  a  class  in  The  Aldine  Meth- 
odoi  Teaching  Language.  This  is  a  method  of 
STri™  e*cellence  and  it  will  be  presented  so  as 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  teachers 
of  language.     Credit,  i  hour. 
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Special  Spring  Quarter 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 
OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

ATHENS,  OHIO 


Beginning  April  29,  191 8,  and  Continuing 
Eight  Weeks,  to  June  18,  1918 


SPECIAL  SPRING  QUARTER 


Begining  April  29,  and  Continuing  Eight 
Weeks,  to  June  18,  1918 


The  school  laws  enacted  in  February,  J  914, 
which  went  into  effect  May  21,  1914,  put  a  pre- 
mium upon  professional  training  not  only  for 
the  elementary  teacher  and  the  high  school 
teacher,  but  for  all  special  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  superintendents  as  well.  One  vital  point 
in  the  present  school  law  is  as  follows: 

On  and  after  January  J,  1918,  No  pet  son  will 
be  permitted  to  take  an  examination  for  a  county 
certificate  who  has  not  had  at  least  eighteen  weeks 
of  professional  training  in  a  normal  school, 
teachers*  college ',  university,  or  other  institution 
recognized  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  as  a  professional  training 
school,  one requirement being that  said  institution 
shall  maintain  a  Training  School  in  which  the 
student  obtains  Observation  and  Practice  teach- 
ing  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  office 
of  the  State  Superintendent, 

Only   one-year    and    three-year    certificates 

may  be  issued  by  county  or  city  boards  of  school 
examiners.  In  the  county,  only  three  one-year 
certificates  and  two  three-year  certificates  may 
be  issued  to  the  same  person,  while  in  the  cities 
only  three  one-year  certificates  and  three  three- 
year  certificates  may  be  issued  to  the  same  per- 
son. At  the  expiration  of  these  periods  the 
holders  of  such  certificates  must  have  State  cer- 
tificates in  order  to  be  eligible  for  employment  in 
any  school  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  in  order  to 
get  State  certificates  by  that  time,  teachers  must 
either  be    graduates    of    professional    training 
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schools  on  the  recognized  list,  in  which  case 
they  receive  State  certificates  without  examina- 
tion; or,  if  they  have  had  as  much  as  one  year 
of  professional  training  and  one  hundred  months 
of  experience  in  teaching,  they  may  be  granted 
State  Certificates  by  the  State  Board  of  School 
Examiners. 

Graduates  of  regular  two-year  courses  in  ac- 
ademic and  professional  subjects  in  a  recognized 
school  lor  the  training  of  teachers,  are  granted 
upon  graduation  four-year  State  provisional  cer- 
tificates valid  in  any  school  below  high  school 
grade,  or  to  teach  any  special  subject  in  which 
they  have  taken  special  courses  for  two  years  in 
said  institutons.  Graduates  of  four-year  courses 
of  professional  and  academic  subjects  in  insti- 
tutions on  the  recognized  list  will  receive  four- 
year  State  provisional  high-school  certificates 
upon  graduation.  After  24  months  of  success- 
ful experience  following  the  receipt  of  a  four- 
year  provisional  certificate,  the  holder  of  said 
certificate  will  receive  a  life  certificate  without 
examination,  said  life  certificate  to  be  of  the 
same  class  or  kind  as  the  four-year  provisional 
certificate — elementary,  special,  or  high-school. 

In  order  to  qualify  under  the  new  laws,  teach- 
ers who  have  had  no  professional  training  and 
do  not  hold  renewable  certificates,  must  begin 
at  once  to  make  the  preparation  or  they  may 
find  themselves  unable  to  qualify  when  required 
to  take  an  examination".  A  teacher  may  enter 
the  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio  University  at 
the  opening  of  the  Special  Spring  Quarter, 
April  29,  19 1 8,  and  work  out  seven  semester  hours 
of  credit  before  June  18,  and  follow  this  with  a 
term  in  the  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks  begin- 
ning June  22,  1918.  In  these  two  terms  a  student 
may  complete  almost  a  full  half-year  of  credits 
in  the  State  Normal  College.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner teachers  preparing  to  teach  in  high  school 
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may  complete  in  five  Spring  and  Summer  Ouart- 
ers  the  amount  of  professional  training  required 
to  enter  a  State  Examination  for  a  high-school 
life  certificate,  after  January  i,  1920. 

™-??nplete   Some    Work    Whi!e    Teaching.— 

While  it  is  much  better  for  ambitious  teachers 
to  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  or  two  and 
complete  their  professional  training  in  much 
less  time,  we  realize  that  a  large  percentage  of 
teachers  can  not  afford  thus  to  lose  the  income 
from  regular  employment  long  enough  to  com- 
plete a  college  course.  For  this  very  practical 
reason  the  special  Spring  and  Summer  terms  at 
the  Normal  College  of  Ohio  University  have  been 
provided.  One-half  of  the  work  may  be  done  in 
short  courses. 

The  following  schedule  of  subjects  is  design- 
ed primarily  to  accommodate  teachers  who  desire 
to  work  toward  the  completion  of  the  regular 
two-year  course  for  elementary  or  grade  teachers. 
Quite  a  number  of  preparatory  subjects  are  also 
offered  to  enable  teachers  to  obtain  credit  toward 
the  completion  of  the  necessary  15  units  of  pre- 
paratory work  in  case  a  student  is  not  a  graduate 
of  a  First  Grade  high  school.  Superintendents 
and  principals  who  are  preparing  for  positions 
as  county  or  district  superintendents  will  find  a 
large  number  of  subjects  exactly  suited  to  their 
needs.  We  suggest  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  securing  positions  of  this  character  should  read 
the  legal  qualifications  of  county  and  district 
superintendents.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only 
way  for  persons  to  qualify  for  these  positions  if 
they  have  not  already  had  experience  as  super- 
intendents is  by  obtaining  not  less  than  one  year 
of  professional  training  in  school  administration, 
supervision,  and  related  subjects. 

All  the   classes  scheduled  below  are  started 
April  29  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  subject  or 
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semester's  work,  just  the  same  as  is  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  college  year.  The  subjects  are 
so  distributed  throughout  the  course  that  stu- 
dents may  obtain  subjects  required  in  either  the 
first  or  second  semester  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Normal  College  course,  or  if  more  advanced, 
subjects  required,  in  either  the  first  or  second 
semester  of  the  second  year.  The  subjects 
scheduled  for  students  working  for  a  degree  or 
preparing  for  positions  as  high  school  teachers, 
or  for  positions  as  district  or  county  superintend- 
ents are  distributed  throughout  the  course  in 
order  to  accommodate  students  of  any  degree  of 
advancement. 

Credit. — Except  in  very  exceptional  cases  ike 
credit  zvill  not  be  allozved  to  exceed  seven  se- 
mester hoars. 

College  graduates  will  here  find  the  necessary 
professional  training  to  qualify  them  for  teach- 
ing positions.  Observation  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing in  secondary  subjects  in  the  Preparatory 
Department  may  be  obtained  by  all  advanced 
students  qualified  by  previous  training  or  ex- 
perience to  enter  such  courses.  The  Elemen- 
tary Training  Schools  will  also  be  in  session  in 
the  forenoon  for  the  Observation  and  Practice 
teaching  of  those  preparing  for  diplomas  in  Ele- 
mentary Education.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Kindergarden  School. 

Prospective  students  are  cautioned  to  take  only 
such  subjects  as  will  fill  the  requirements  of  the 
course  which  they  are  pursuing.  Better  consult 
the  catalog  of  Ohio  University  and  State  Nor- 
mal College  in  which  you  find  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  requirements  for  each  course. 

Ample  accommodations  have  been  provided 
for  a  large  influx  of  students  April  29,  1918.  The 
weather  will  be  pleasant  at  that  season  of  the 
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year.  It  would  be  better  to  come  on  Saturday 
April  27,  and  register  for  the  work  to  begin  Mon- 
day morning.  Students  may  register  on  Mon- 
day, and  as  late  as  May  6.  Students  register- 
ing late  will  be  required  to  make  up  back  work. 
There  will  be  no  registration  fee  for  the  Special 
Spring  Term.  All  classes  will  recite  five  times  a 
week  and,  in  most  cases,  a  full  semester's  credit 
in  the  branches  taken  may  thus  be  earned. 

Growth  of  Special  Spring  Term.— The  First 
Spring  Term  was  offered  in  the  Spring  of  1913. 
About  120  students  entered  for  that  term.  This 
number  was  increased  to  about  350  in  the  spring 
of  1914.  The  number  has  been  very  large  for 
each  of  the  last  two  years  and  a  large  attendance 
is  again  confidently  expected.  The  quality  of 
students  taking  work  in  this  term  is  very  good. 

Two  great  advantages  are  offered  by  the  Spring 
Term:  The  first  is  that  the  student  may  get  out 
so  much  more  work  in  the  year  if  he  should  de- 
cide to  remain  for  the  summer  session  also;  the 
second,  that  the  student  may  get  out  the  requir- 
ed professional  training  before  the  weather  be- 
comes so  warm,  if  he  does  not  care  to  remain 
for  both  terms. 

The  Special  Spring  Term  is  rapidly  taking 
rank  with  our  Summer  School. 

The  Special  Spring  Term  affords  an  especial- 
ly good  opportunity  to  those  whose  schools  close 
late  in  April.  By  entering  at  that  time  and  re- 
maining for  both  the  Summer  Term  and  the  Con- 
tinuation Summer  Term  more  than  a  half  year's 
work  may  be  done.  Some  may  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  be  in  attendance  for  more  than  one  short 
term;  if  so,  the  Special  Spring  Term  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  held  while  the  weather  is  cool- 
er, the  student  thus  being  enabled  to  work  with 
greater  comfort  to  himself.  Moreover,  many  re- 
gard it  as  an  advantage  to  be  present  while  the 
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regular  college  students  are  in  attendance  and 
while  the  regular  college  exercises  are  being 
conducted. 

Students  graduating  from  high  schools  either 
late  in  April  or  very  early  in  May,  by  entering 
for  the  Special  Spring  Term  and  remaining  for 
both  the  Summer  Term  and  the  continuation 
Summer  Term,  may  work  out  enough  college 
credits  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  teachers'  ex- 
amination in  September,  1918, 


Schedule  of  Recitations 


7:30  A,  M. 

Civic  Biology 

Educational  Measurements 
Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Advanced  Arithmetic  and  Methods 
First  Semester  Public  School  Drawing 
Freshman  American  History 
Paidology 
Physiography 

8:30  A.  M. 

Advanced  Grammar 

Notation  and  Sight  Singing,  Advanced 

English  Composition,  Normal  College 

Elementary  Course  of  Study 

Orthography,  Preparatory 

Science  of  Education 

Teaching 

9:30  A.  M, 

Principles  of  Education,  (Open  to  Students  in 
either  Science  of  Education  or  Principles  of 
Education) 

Plain  Sewing 
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Political  Geography 

Beginning  Latin 

Teaching 

Grammar  Grade  Methods  I 


10-.30  A.  M. 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Accounting  I 

Physics,  Preparatory 

Teaching 

School  Supervision,  Advanced 

Rural  School  Didactics 

Algebra  I 

1:00  P.  M. 

School  Administration  and  School  Law 

Orthography 

Principles  of  Cookery  and  Food  Study 

Review  in  U.  S.  History 

Primary  Methods  I 

Physical  Geography 

Teaching 

2:00  P.  M. 

General  Agriculture 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene 

School  Management 

Teaching 

Freshman  Psychology 

Sociology,  (Open  to  Students  of  Either  Course) 

3:00  P.  M. 

English  Grammar,  Preparatory 

Plain  Sewing 

History  of  Education,  Advanced 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies 

Latin  Composition  and  Caesar 

Manual  Training,  or  at  hours  to  be  arranged 
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4:00  P,  M. 

History  of  Education,  Modern  Period.  Open  to 
Students  in  either  course  in  the  History  of 
Education 

History  of  English  literature,  Preparatory 

Beginning  Botany 

Remarks. — The  47  classes  named  above  will 
be  organized  April  29,  J 91 7,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  will  recite  daily  in  order  to  cover  the  work 
of  a  full  semester. 

Kindly  tell  your  friends  about  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio 
University,  Athens.  Write  freely  to  either  of 
the  undersigned  for  further  information.  We 
would  appreciate  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  who  may  be  interested  in  securing  pro- 
fessional training  as  teachers. 

ALSTON  ELLIS, 
President,  Ohio  University, 


Athens,  Ohio. 


JOHN  J.  RICHESON, 
Dean,  State  Normal  College 


IB 
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The  Continuation 

Summer  School 


AUGUST  5,  TO  SEPTEMBER  7,  1918 
FIVE  WEEKS 


Recitations  Six  Days  Per  Week 


FREE 


THE  CONTINUATION  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

As  stated  before  in  this  bulletin,  the  Contin- 
uation Summer  School  is  offered  to  give  stu- 
dents who  may  need  eighteen  hours  of  credit  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  it.  This  can  be  done  by 
attending  the  Special  Spring  Term,  the  Sum- 
mer School  and  the  Continuation  Term.  Many 
students  who  do  not  need  the  credits  particu- 
Inrly  but  wish  to  get  out  more  college  work  will 
find  the  opportunity  to  do  the  work  at  this 
time.     Everyone  is  welcome  to  attend. 

The  Faculty  will  be  very  carefully  selected 
and  none  but  regular  faculty  members  will  be 
engaged  f°r  this  service. 

A  total  credit  of  six  semester  hours  may  be 
made  during  this  term. 

There  will  be  no  tuition  fee— it  is  absolutely 
free  to  all. 

Full  information  concerning  the  Continua- 
tion Summer  School  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing 

JOHN  J.  RICHESON, 
Dean,  State  Normal  College. 
Athens.  Ohio. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1916-1917 
Second  Semester 

Saturday,  February  3 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  February  5 Recitations  Begin 

Friday,  April  6 

Mid-semester  Reports  on  Delinquent  Students 

Saturday,  April  7 Easter  Vacation  Begins 

Monday,  April  16 Easter  Vacation  Ends 

Thursday,  June  21 

.  ..Commencement  Day  and  the  Close  of  the  Second  Semester 
Special  Spring  Term 

Saturday,  April  28 Registration  of  Students 

Thursday,  June  21 Close  of  Special  Spring  Term 

Summer  School 

Saturday,  June  23 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  June  25 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  June  26 Recitations  Begin 

Friday,  August  3 Close  of  Summer  School 

UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR.  1917-1918 

First  Semester 

Sa turday ,  September  8 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  September  10  Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  September  11 Recitations  Begin 

Friday,  JS  ovember  9  

Mid-semester  Reports  on  Delinquent  Students 

Thursday,  November  29 Thanksgiving  Holiday  (one  day) 

Saturday,  December  22 Holiday  Recess  Begins 

Monday,  January  7. Holiday  Recess  Ends 

Friday,  February  1 First  Semester  Ends 

Second  Semester 

Saturday,  February  2 Registration  of  Students 

Monday  noon,  February  4 Recitations  Begin 

Friday,  March  29 

Mid-semester  Reports  on  Delinquent  Students 

Saturday,  March  30 Spring  Vacation  Begins 

Monday,  April  8 Spring  Vacation  Ends 

Sunday,  June  16 Baccalaureate  Exercises 

Thursday,  June  20 

. .  .Commencement  Day  and  the  Close  of  the  Second  Semester 
Special  Spring  Term 

Saturday,  April  27 Registration  of  Students 

Thursday,  June  20 Special  Spring  Term  Ends 

Summer  School 

Saturday,  June  22 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  June  24 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  June  25 Recitations  Begin 

Friday,  August  2 Close  of  Summer  School 

Continuation  Summer  School 

Saturday,  August  3 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  August  5 Recitations  Begin 

Saturday,  September  7 

Close  of  Continuation  Summer  School 
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OHIO  UNIVERSITY 


AND 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

ATHENS,    OHIO 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF 
COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


COLLEGIATE  AND  NORMAL 
For  the  SESSION  OF  SUMMER 
SCHOOL,  JUNE  24,  1916,  TO 
AUGUST   4,   1916,  INCLUSIVE 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Ohio  University  was  organized  by  an  act  of 
the  Ohio  legislature  in  1804.  The  trustees  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  support  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  a  levy  upon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  The  institution  is  the  oldest 
ot  the  three  State  universities. 

The  State  Normal  College  was  established  by 
an  act  of  the  Ohio  legislature  in  March,   1002 
and  was  opened  for  students  in  September    1002' 
It  is  also  supported  by  state  levy  and  is  co-ordi- 
nate in  its  courses  of  instruction  with  the  Col 
lege  of  Liberal  Arts,  Ohio  University. 

Buildings  and  Equipment— The  limits  of  this 
Bulletin  make  it  impossible  to  include  illustra- 
tions of  the  seventeen  buildings,  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  will  be  pleased  to  send 
illustrated  Bulletins  to  all  who  may  write  for 
catalogue  or  other  information.  Few  institu- 
tions, anywhere,  are  better  equipped  with  lab- 
oratories, libraries,  dormitories,  and  facilities  of 
every  sort. 


Attendance — The    Summer    School  of    1915 

was  attended  by  2,287  regular  students  from  87 
different  Ohio  counties,  and  from  other  states 
and  foreign  countries.  The  pupils  in  the  various 
training  schools,  and  those  attending  the  special 
lectures  and  conferences  are  not  included  in  the 
2,287. 

Faculty — Note  that  all  the  instructors,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  regularly  engaged  in  teaching 
in  Ohio  University  and  State  Normal  College. 
Those  who  enroll  in  the  summer  term  are  thus 
assured  of  the  very  best  instruction  the  IMver- 
sity  has  to  offer.  In  the  quality  and  methods 
of  instruction  the  Summer  School  ranks  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  college  year. 

Courses  of  Study — In  arranging  the  courses 
of  study  for  the  Summer  School  of  191 6,  the 
various  needs  of  all  classes  of  teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  fully  provided  for.  Those  who  are 
not  teachers  will  also  find  ample  provision  for 
their  needs.  The  variety  of  courses  offered  is  so 
great  that  the  Summer  School  will  contain  men 
and  women  of  mature  years  as  well  as  High 
School  students  who  are  taking  preparatory 
work.  Everybody  who  wishes  to  prepare  for 
better  living  and  better  service  will  find  oppor- 
tunity for  profitable  study.  The  training  re- 
quired by  the  school  laws  of  1914  is  fully  pro- 
vided for. 

The  wise  Summer-School  student,  instead  of 
making  the  common  mistake  of  reviewing  fa- 
miliar elementary  subjects,  will  select  advanced 
work.  All  who  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  one 
of  the  courses  of  the  College  of  liberal  Arts  or 
State  Normal  College  should  do  so. 

Range  of  Studies — By  turning  to  the  Schedule 
of  Recitations  and  to  the  list  of  the  Faculty,  as 
given  in  this  Bulletin,  it  will  be  observed  that 


the  range  of  studies  offered  is  so  extensive  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  who  desire  further  prepar- 
atory, collegiate,  or  pedagogical  instruction. 

Private  Lessons — Arrangements  may  be  made 
by  students  attending  the  Summer  School  for 
private  lessons  in  Latin,  Higher  Mathematics, 
Physical  Education,  and  in  Music.  For  terms 
in  Music  see  page  53  of  this  Bulletin.  With  the 
exception  of  Music,  the  cost  of  private  instruc- 
tion will  not  exceed  $7.50  for  the  full  term  of  six 
weeks,  or  $0.75  for  each  lesson.  Inasmuch  as 
the  work  offered  in  the  regular  classes  of  the 
Summer  School  covers  so  wide  a  range  of  sub- 
jects, it  will  be,  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  elec- 
tion on  the  part  of  students  if  they  take  private 
instead  of  class  work. 

Reviews— Ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  needs  of  young  teachers,  and  those  prepar- 
ing for  examinations,  by  means  of  thorough  re- 
views in  all  the  studies  required  in  city,  county 
and  state  examinations.  Students  preparing  to 
teach  or  preparing  for  any  advanced  examina- 
tion, will  find  excellent  opportunities  at  Athens. 

Actual  Teaching  Test— Full  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  the  Normal  College  Faculty 
for  giving  the  Actual  Teaching  Test  as  provided 
in  Section  7825  of  School  Laws. 


REMARKS  ON  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Hon.  Frank  W.  Miller,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Ohio,  says  in  a  com- 
munication : 

"Experience  has  shown  that  teachers  may  be  teach- 
ing but  after  they  take  normal  training  they  are 
greatly  benefited  by  Observation  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing, lhe  number  of  hours  required  in  .this  standard 
was  purposely  made  so  low  that  all  institutions  could 
?«2$  y*^lth  ^ese  requirements.  Accordingly,  if  any 
institution  which  has  been  recognized  gives  credit  for 
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practice  teaching  and  observation  of  teaching,  based 
upon  previous  experience  in  teaching  such  credit  will 
be  ignored  by  this  Department. 

No  provisional  certificate  will  be  granted  to  any  one 
who  has  not  done  the  practice  teaching  and  observa- 
tion work  as  required.  *  *  *  You  might  just  as  well 
set  all  young  people  aright  at  the  beginning  and  not 
let  them  continue  their  work  and  then  find  out  too 
late  when  they  are  expecting  their  reward  in  the  form 
of  a  state  certificate  that  they  still  have  some  work 
before  them  to  do." 

The  State  Normal  College  at  Athens  has 
closely  adhered  to  this  policy  of  the  State  De- 
partment, both  for  the  sake  of  complying  with 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Department  and  of 
keeping  its  own  standards  high.  In  this  man- 
ner we  are  able  to  give  teachers  to  the  public 
who  really  know  how  to  work  instead  of  simply 
being  theoretically  prepared.  No  greater  in- 
justice could  be  done  the  student  than  to  excuse 
her,  or  him,  from  practice  teaching  and  it  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  Normal  College  to  see  that 
the  student  complies  literally  with  this  regula- 
tion of  the  State  Department. 

Primary  Teachers — Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Training  School  will 
be  in  session  during  the  Summer  Term.  In 
this  school  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  train- 
ing of  elementary  teachers.  Village  and  city 
teachers  will  find  this  course  especially  val- 
uable. Every  teacher  of  the  graded  schools 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  instruc- 
tions in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  as 
applied  to  primary  or  grammar  grades.  The 
Kindergarten  School  also  will  be  in  session  dur- 
ing the  entire  Summer  Term. 

The  Rural  Training  School  is  also  in  session 
during  the  summer  term  and  all  teachers  tak- 
ing training  for  positions  in  rural  schools  will 
have  opportunity  to  observe  a  very  fine  type  of 
teaching  in  the  Rural  Training  School.  Four 
members   of  the    Normal  College  faculty  give 


their  entire  time  to  this  Rural-School  work. 
The  Rural-School  work  will  be  one  big  feature 
of  the  Summer  School. 

Library,  Etc.— The  museums,  art  studios,  li- 
brary, and  gymnasium  of  the  University  will  be 
accessible  to  students  free  of  charge.  Within 
the  last  few  years  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  books  on  education  have  been  added  to  this 
library,  until  now  the  State  Normal  College  has 
one  of  the  best  pedagogical  libraries  in  this 
country. 

Text-Books— All  text-books  will  be  supplied 
at  the  lowest  prices  possible.  Students  should 
bring  with  them  as  many  supplementary  texts 
as  convenient. 

Expenses— No  tuition  will  be  charged  The 
registration  fee  of  $3.00  will  entitle  students  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  University,  save  special 
instruction  in  private  classes.  All  students 
taking  laboratory  courses  in  Physics,  Chemistry 
Biology,  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science,  or 
Psychology,  will  be  required  to  make  deposits 
as  per  the  following  schedule: 

Agriculture # 

Biology p     _> 

£hem^7 ::::::::::  T£ 

Civic  Biology 7_ 

Home  Economics !  00 

Kindergarten /] x  OQ 

Manual  Training  and  Work  Shops  ...  cQ 

Music— Piano  and  and  Organ  Practice  1  so 

Handwork  and  Bookbinding !  00 

Physics  and  Electricity " '  7- 

Psychology  and  Paidology [.'//, .' ."  [  £ 

Deposit  fees  are  collected  by  the  heads  of 
departments  and  are  payable  at  the  beginning 
ot  the  term  in  which  the  laboratory  work  is 
done. 

Boarding  in  clubs,  per  week,  costs  from  $2.75 
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to  $3.00;  in  restaurants  the  usual  rate  is  $3.50, 
in  Boyd  Hall  and  Women's  Hall,  $2.75.  A  stu- 
dent may  attend  the  Summer  School  six  weeks 
and  pay  all  expenses,  except  railroad  fare,  on 
from  $27.00  to  $33.00.  By  observing  the  strict- 
est economy,  less  than  this  would  be  required.. 

Ample  Accommodation — No  school  town  can 
offer  better  accommodations  at  more  reasonable 
prices  than  Athens.  Nicely  furnished  rooms  in 
private  houses,  convenient  to  the  University,  may 
be  rented  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  a  week  including 
light,  bedding,  fuel,  towels,  and  everything 
needed  by  the  roomer.  This  rate  is  given  where 
two  students  occupy  the  same  room.  If  occu- 
pied by  one  student,  such  rooms  usually  rent 
somewhat  higher. 

Women's  Hall  and  Boyd  Hall— These  two 
buildings  will  accommodate  about  180  women 
students.  They  are  owned  by  the  University 
and  the  rooms  are  of  good  size  and  well  furnished. 

Students  securing  quarters  here  will  pay  from 
$3-75  to  $4.00  per  week  for  board  and  lodging, 
everything  being  furnished  save  soap  and  towels. 
Students  wishing  rooms  in  these  buildings 
should  engage  them  in  advance.  Such  rooms 
are  always  in  demand. 

It  is  required  that  every  student  occupying  a 
room  in  either  of  these  buildings  pay  the  weekly 
ch&rgefor  the  zvhole  term. 

Write  to  Miss  Willanna  M.  Riggs,  Matron  of 
Boyd  Hall,  or  Miss  Mary  Edith  O'Dell,  Matron 
of  Women's  Hall.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to 
engage  rooms  in  advance  will  experience  no 
trouble  in  getting  promptly  located.  Athens  is 
prepared  to  take  care  of  3,000  students  next 
summer. 

No  rooms  in  the  dormitories  will  be  held  for 
applicants  later  than  the  night  of  the  first  regular 
registration  day  unless  a  five  dollar  ($5.00) 
deposit  is  made  for  each  person.     Miss  Riggs  is 


in  charge  of  Boyd  Hall  and  Miss  O'Dell  is  in 
charge  of  Women's  Hall. 

Athens— Located  on  a  hill  and  surrounded  by 
many  beautiful  wooded  hills.  Athens  is  one  of 
the  most  sanitary  and  attractive  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  Ohio.  The  water  is  pure,  the  streets 
paved,  the  homes  attractive,  and  the  residents 
intelligent,  progressive,  and  friendly.  There 
are  no  saloons  in  Athens. 

How  to  Reach  Athens— Athens  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  following  railroads:  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Southwestern,  Hocking  Valley  and 
Ohio  Central  lines.  ' 

By  leaving  home  at  any  point  in  Ohio,  Athens 
can  be  reached  on  the  same  day.  There  are 
five  trains  daily  from  Parkersburg,  five  trains 
daily  from  Cincinnati,  Chillicothe,  and  points 
between,  six  from  Toledo,  six  from  Columbus, 
seven  from  Corning,  and  seven  from  Middleport! 
Important— On  reaching  Athens,  unless  the 
student  has  made  definite  arrangements  con- 
cerning a  lodging  place,  he  should  at  once  re- 
port to  the  Information  Bureau  on  the  first  floor 
northwest  corner  of  East  Wing. 

Request  for  Names— Superintendents  and 
teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  President 
of  the  University  the  names  and  addresses  of 
teachers  and  others  who  would  likely  be  inter- 
ested m  some  line  of  work  presented  at  Ohio 
University,  in  either  the  State  Normal  College 
or  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Bulletin  is  sent  free  and  regularly  to  all 
persons  who  desire  to  have  their  names  enrolled 
on  the  mailing  list. 

Summer  School  Advantages— Besides  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  pursue  systematically 
almost  any  study  desired,  under  the  direction  of 
those  regularly  employed  in  this  work,  the 
student  of  the  Summer  School  enjoys  the   ad- 


vantages  of  the  acquaintance,  friendship,  and 
counsel  of  many  prominent  superintendents, 
examiners,  principals,  and  others  who  are  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  progressive  well-qual- 
ified teachers.  Hundreds  of  wide-awake  teach- 
ers find  more  lucrative  and  more  desirable  pos- 
itions through  attendance  at  the  Summer  School. 

To  Students  of  Other  Colleges — To  students 
of  Liberal  Arts  colleges,  who  expect  to  engage 
in  teaching,  Ohio  Univerity  offers  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  out  the  professional  work,  required 
for  securing  the  state  provisional  certificate. 
Many  students  who  have  completed  a  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  enroll 
with  us  for  an  additional  year  of  work,  graduat- 
ing with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

A  Teachers'  Bureau — During  the  Summer 
School  of  1 916  a  vSpecial  Committee,  headed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College,  will  con- 
duct, free  of  charge,  a  bureau  for  teachers. 
Superintendents  who  desire  capable  teachers, 
whether  for  high  school  or  for  the  grades,  will 
be  assisted  by  this  bureau. 

Conclusion — In  recent  years  thousands  of 
people  have  learned  to  know  something  of  the 
broad  scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Ohio  University  and  State  Normal  College 
at  Athens.  By  coming  to  the  brief  session  of 
the  Summer  School  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women  have  received  an  awakening  which 
has  disclosed  to  them  a  new  world  of  opportunity 
and  service.  All  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Summer  School  of  1916  are  at  your  service. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  ses- 
sion of  1916  write  to  John  J.  Richeson,  Dean  of 
the  State  Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio. 

For    latest    catalogue,     handsome     Souvenir 
Bulletin,  or  special  information,  address 
Alston  Ellis, 
President  of  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

For  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University 

and  State  Normal  College,  June 

24, 1915  to  August  4,  1916 


Faculty 


Alston  Ellis,  Ph.  D.,  1,1,.  D., 

President. 
John  J.  Richeson,  B.  Ped., 
Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College  and  Pro- 
fessor of  School  Administration. 
Secondary  Course  of  Study. 
School  Administration. 

Edwin  Watts  Chubb,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D., 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
Survey  of  English  literature. 
Shakspere. 

Eli  Dunkle,  A.  M., 
Prof essor  of  Greek  and  Registrar  of  the 
University . 
Beginning  Latin,  Preparatory. 
Caesar,  Preparatory. 
Vergil,  Preparatory. 

Dafydd  J.  Evans,  A.  M.,  hh.  D., 
Professor  of  Latin. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 
Freshman  Latin. 

William  Hoover,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
College  Algebra. 
Algebra  III. 
Plane  Trigonometry. 


Frederick  Treudley,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Sociology. 
Ethics. 
Sociology.     Three  sections. 

Albert  A.  Atkinson,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

Robert  G.  Weber,  b.  S., 
Instructor  in  Physics. 
First  Semester  Physics,  Preparatory. 
First  Semester  Physics,  Laboratory. 
Second  Semester  Physics,   Preparatory. 
Second  Semester  Physics,  Laboratory. 
Freshman  Physics,  First  Semester 
Elementary  Physics,  Review  of  Text.  No  credit. 

C.  O.  Williamson,  M.  S., 
Instructor  in  Manual  Traifiing  and  Assistant 

in  Mathematics. 
Elementary  Woodwork,  2  hours  each  day. 
Cabinet  Making,  2  hours  each  day. 
Observation   and  Methods  in  Manual  Training 
in  7th  and  8th  Grades. 

W.  T.  Morgan,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  History   and  Political  Economy. 
Economics. 
The  British  Empire. 
European  History  I. 
European  History  II. 

OSCAR  Chrisman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Paidology  and  Psychology . 

Herman  H.  Young,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Assistant. 


Sami-ix  RENSHAW,   A.   B., 
Instructor. 
Paidology— Childhood. 

Paidology— Boygirlhood. 
Paidology —Exceptional  Child. 
Experimental  Psychology.     Two  sections. 
Introductory    Psychology.     Four  sections. 

Wiixiam  Fairfield  Mercer,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

High  School  Psychology,  Preparatory. 

Fn  torn  o  logy. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation.     Two  sections. 

Wiiaiam  B.  Bentxev,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 
First  Chemistry. 
vSecond  Chemistry. 
Physical  Geography  II. 

Lewis  J.  Addicott,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering . ' 
First  Algebra,  Sees,  i  and  2,  Preparatory. 
Second  Algebra,  Preparatory. 
vSolid  Geometry,  Preparatory. 

Willis  Iv.  Gard,  A.  B.,  Ph.   J)., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Education. 
Principles  of  Education. 
Science  of  Education. 
Philosophy  of  Education. 
Tests  and  Measurements. 

FLETCHER  S.  Coui/rRAP,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  and 
I  nnapal  of  the  State  Preparatory  Sch 00 L 
School  Management.     Four  sections 
Advanced  Grammar. 
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Hiram  Roy  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 
Literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades.     Two 

sections. 
English  Poetry. 
High  School  Methods  in  English. 

Mary  E.  Kai,er,  Ph.  B.,  B.  Ped., 
Instructor  in  English. 
Literature  for  Primary  Grades.     Three  sections. 
English  Classics. 

Edson  M.  Miu,s,  A.  M.,  Ph.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Arithmetic  with  Methods.     Two  sections. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  in   Grammar 

Grades. 
Plane  Geometry,  Preparatory. 

Charles  m.  Copeland,  B.  Ped., 
Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Preparatory. 
Accounting  I,  First  half. 
Algebra  I,  Sec.  3,  Preparatory. 

Thomas  N.  Hoover,  M.  Ped.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History. 
American  History,  First  Semester. 
American  History,  Second  Semester. 
Methods  of  Teaching  History. 
Constitutional  L,aw. 

Wiijjam  F.  COPELAND,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Instruction. 
Oscar  E.  Duni^ap,  M.  S.  in  Ed. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
General    Agriculture,    First     Semester. 

sections. 
General  Agriculture,    Second    Semester. 

sections. 
Horticulture. 
Farm  Crops. 
Special  Lectures,  one  each  day. 


Two 
Two       \ 


Wiujam  A.  MaThknv,  A.  M.,  Ph    D 
Professor  of  Civic  Biology  and  Botany  ' 

Elementary  Botany,  Preparatory. 

Civic  Biology.     Two  sections. 

College  Botany. 

ClvKMKNT  Tv.  MaR!TZOI,FF,  M.  Ped., 

Alumni  Secretary  and  Field  Agent 
S0H^oryeaChingGe°graph>'-    T—ctio„s. 

Emii,  Dof,rnenburg,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  German. 
Ai,i,en  L.  Cartkr,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  German 
German  I.     Three  sections. 
German  II.     Second  Semester 
German  III.     Rapid  Reading- 
Conversation  and  Composition 
Advanced  German. 
German  Teachers'  Course. 

Wilbur  R.  McRf.ynot.ds,  A   B 
French,  Beginning. 
French,  Advanced. 
French,  Scientific. 
Spanish,  Beginning. 

Clinton  N.  MacKinnon,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Prof essot  of  English.    ' 

Freshman  Composition   I,  (Liberal  Arts) 

History    of    English    Literature,     Preparatory. 
IRMA  EUZABF/TH VoiGT,  A.  M.,  Ph    D 

Dean  of  Women,  and  Instructor  in  Public 
Speaking . 
Advanced  Grammar.     Two  sections. 
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C.  M.  DOUTHITT,  M.  I)., 
Director  of  Indoor  Athletics. 

Physical  Education,  Sec.  i No  credit. 

Physical  Education,  Sec.  2 No  credit. 

Personal  Hygiene. 

SupT.  B.  O.  Skinner,  Ph.  B., 

Athens  Public  Schools. 

Freshman  Composition,   (Normal  College),    I. 

Two  sections. 
Freshman  Composition, (Normal  College),    II. 
American  Literature,  Preparatory. 

J.  H.  Comstock,  A.  B.,  M.  Ped., 
Elementary  Rhetoric,  First  Semester,  Prepara- 
tory. 
Review  in  Grammar,  Preparatory. 
School  Management. 
Assistant  in  overflow  classes. 

H.  R.  RiDENOUR,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
English  Composition  (Normal  College). 
American  Literature  (Preparatory). 
Assistant  in  overflow  English  classes. 

Special — The  management  of  the  Summer 
School  is  pleased  to  announce  that  it  is  holding 
in  reserve  for  the  work  in  the  overflow  classes 
in  educational  subjects  such  capable   men    as: 

Geoffrey  F.  Morgan,  A.  M., 
Isaac  Emery  Ash,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  and 

A.  E.  Wagner,  Ph.  D., 
Professors  in  the  Extension  Department. 
Many  other  capable  instructors  are  also  under 
reserve  whose  services  can  be  secured  in  cases 
of  emergency. 

Elizabeth  H.  Bohn, 
Principal  of  the   School  of  Domestic  Science. 


Miss  Margaret  Farnam, 
Miss  Auce  C.  Smith, 

.Miss  Lrcnjc  Nayi^OR, 
Instructors  in  Domestic  Science. 

Cooking  I.     Two  sections. 

Cooking  II. 

Plain  Sewing. 

Household  Management. 

Art  Needle  Work,     i  hour  credit. 

Dressmaking  I. 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies. 

Food  Study. 

History  and  Organization  of  Domestic  Science 

and  Art. 
Millinery,     i  hour  credit. 
Textiles. 

Emma  S.  Waitk, 

Principal  of  the  Training  School. 

Primary   Methods  and  Observation  for  Graded 

Schools,  reciting  six  times  a  week;  four  in  the 

morning,  two  in  the  afternoon.     2  hours'  credit. 

S.  K.  Mardis,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D., 
Supervisor    of    Rural    Training    School    and 
Associate  Professor  of  History  of 
Education. 
County,  District,  and  Village  Supervision. 
School  Systems  of  Ohio. 
Rural-School  Didactics,   (Observation    and 
Methods).     Two  sections. 

Frederick  C.  IvAndsittkiv,  M.  S.  in  Ed., 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Education. 
History  of  Education,  Modern  Elementary. 
History  of  Education,  Ancient. 
School  Eaw,  Present  and  Prospective. 
High  School  Methods. 

Wii,uam  H.  Cooper,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking, 
Public  Speaking. 
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Bert  M.  Thompson,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Professor  of  Geography . 

Physiography.     Two  sections. 
Physical  Geography   I. 
Grammar- Grade  Methods. 
Actual  Teaching  Tests. 

Evan  J.  Jones,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

General    History  I,  Preparatory. 
General    History  II,  Preparatory. 
Civics,  Preparatory. 
U.  S.  History,  Review. 

Mary  J.  Brison,  B.  S., 

EUZABETH   M.    BARKXEY,  B.  S., 

Olive  A.  Robens, 
Frances  Winters, 
Instructors  in  Public-School  Art  and 
Elementary  Manual  Training. 

Pubic-School  Drawing,  First  Semester. 
Two  sections i  hour. 

Public-School  Drawing,  Second  Se- 
mester  i    hour. 

Elementary,  Manual  Training 2  hours. 

Drawing  in  the  Training  School. 

Constance  T.  McLeod,  A.  B., 
Principal  Kindergarten  School. 

Kindergarten  Theory    I    and  II. 
Observation  and  Practice. 

M.  B.  Banks, 

Director  of  Athletics. 

Athletic  Coaching. 
Swimming. 


ELIZABETH    G. 

Florence  Mi&vesdav     77,;/.    , 
Marie  Swaim,  J'     rhu"day 

Instructors  in  Public-School     M. 

Beginning  Sight  Singing.     Four  sect'' 

Advanced  Sight  Singing.    ..........  i 

Methods  of  Teaching  Music 2  ho 

Choral  Class '  x    no 

Daily  work  in  the  Practice  Schools. 

George  C.  Parks,  Ph.  B., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

Penmanship,  three  classes No  credit 

Commercial  Geography. 

Elizabeth  Musgrave, 
Critic  Teacher,  First-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Amy  M.  Weihr,  Ph.  M., 
Critic  Teacher,  Second- Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Margaret  M.  Morris, 
Critic  Teacher,  Third-Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Edna  E.  Secrest, 
Critic  Teacher,  Fourth-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Beryl  Fishel,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Critic  Teacher,  Fifth- Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Cora  E.  Bailey,  B.  Ped., 
Critic  Teacher,  Sixth-Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 
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Bert  m.  Thoj-    l-  Tii'lky> 

Profess  'th-Year  Grade  and  Eight- 
J  rear  Grade. 
Physiography^        8  to  „  0>clock  A   M 
Physical  G<~ 

Grammar         Lulu  W.  REiTER, 
Actual  V  Ruth  E.  Hall, 

Mary  Shields, 
ritic  Teachers,  Rural  Training  School. 
lass-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 
Miss  Mary  Edith  O'dei^l, 
Matron  of  Women's  Hall. 
Miss  Wilunna  M.  Riggs, 
Matron  of  Boyd  Hall. 
Julia  h.  Cable, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 
Lucile  Coombs, 
Stenographer  to  the  President. 
WliXlAM  R.  Cable,  B.  S.  ill  Ed., 
Assistant  Registrar. 

Mayme  B.  Cable, 
Assistant  Registrar. 

May  Putnam  Harris, 

Stenographer  to  the  Deans. 


Library 

Charles  G.  Matthews,  Ph.  M., 
Librarian. 

Carrie  Alta  Matthews,  A.  M. 
Harold  A.  Moore, 
Mame  Iv.  Ruti.edge, 
Edward  Hartford, 
h.  w.  hoisington, 

<  7  ss  is  ft  vi t  A  ib  >  v  i  rit  vis. 
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Library  Hours— 

Monday,    Tuesday, 
Friday, 


Wednesday,     Thursdi 


sda\\ 


9:00  to  11:30  o'clock  A.'M 

1:00  to  5:00  o'clock  P   M 

7-'3o  to  9:00  o'clock  P.  m' 

^atutday,  1:00  to  5:oo  o'clock  P.  M. 

PRIVATE  WORK  IN  MUSIC 
MusicIS  ^*£sT^  "^-School 

in  Voice,  Pia^  vS  fr^^^f11^10" 
">entscanbetnaHpfr.r,-.U  *  •  '  so  arrange- 
">ony  or  K& vate  mstruction  in  Har- 

for   lessons   asde^red    i'   ;:St"de»ts  may  enter 

PubHc^hooT^01  sa">'  °f'  «"  courses  in 
School  Music  See  courses  j»    Pnblic- 

LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

0%/fe,  the  Weeklv  S         o-  Jhe  ^^  a»d 

be  better  than  ever  Sf  Sch°°'  PaPer  will 
"early  all  teachers  a nit.  yeai"  2'28?  st«dents, 
attended  the  tX^  SS^  • g  l° teaCh> 
authorities  of  the  scholar  J prepaTJdto  IT  *** 
0/3,000  students.  All  thes^.Cn^  to  take  care 
tion  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  atf '  r* "^  ■ 
Srtions  and  a„  should  ta^het^ 
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The  famous  Coburn  Players  will  give  two  out- 
door performances  during  the  Summer  Session. 
The  one  play  will  likely  be  a  Shaksperean 
drama,  and  the  other  a  more  modern  play.  It 
is  expected  that  these  performances  will  take 
place  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Monday, 
July  24. 

Literary  Society  Meetings— On  each  Friday 
evening  at  8:00  the  Summer  School  Literary 
Society  will  meet  in  the  Auditorium  of  Bwing 
HalL  This  work  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  W. 
B.  McVey. 

Special   Lectures    on    Interior    Decoration— 

Twice  each  week  Miss  Bohn  will  give  lectures 
on  Interior  Decoration.  These  lectures  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all  teachers,  rural,  village  and 
city.  The  time  of  these  lectures  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  taking 
them.     No  credit  will  be  given. 


CONFERENCES 

For  Superintendents,  Rural-School 
Teachers,  and  Others. 
During  the  third  week  of  the  session,  begin- 
ning July  10,  a  series  of  lectures  will  be  given 
by  Supt.  Richard  Parks,  of  Sullivan  County, 
Indiana.  Part  of  these  lectures  will  be  given  in 
the  evening  and  a  part  in  the  class  room.  All 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  hear  this  great 
teacher. 


TREATMENT   OF  STUDENTS 

Nowhere  are  students  treated  better  than  at 
the  Ohio  University  Summer  School.  The 
Faculty  makes  effective  effort  to  please,  help, 
and  instruct  the  students;  the  town  welcomes 
you  and  delights  in   your   presence;   the  people 
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/I      "K  thel1;  houies  tor  your  accommodation 
a  ,  <ery  one  welcomes  you!     You  never  feel  that 
you  are  just  tolerated!     Yon  always  feci  that 
they  want  you!     )  'ou  want  to  come  back; 

SPECIAL  TRANSPORTATION  NOTICE 

fJ^ery8t"dent  is  urged  to  read    carefully   the 
following  directions:  y 

Envelopes  for    the    application    for    railwav 

floof  En"  Hal,Prtf7,H°0Ver'S  °<*£fi£ 
A?h»   ^f118  Ha!1-     A1l  students  who   will   leave 

latefthan^TV110^.^   for  tickets  nit 

hesch^1THdayeVe1mng.beforethe  clos*   of 

tht  ™7i  hese  aPPllcations  will  be  given  to 

made  outayanrPamef  a"d  the  tickets  gwill  be 
JfffTT  OUL?;"d  ?n  sale  at  Professor  Hoover's 
office  on  Thursday,  from   8  to  12  A     M      Ba« 

gage  may  be  checked  out  Thursday  8" 

U  is  recommended  that  all  students  n,at» 
application  in  advance,  so  that  the  necessarv 
transportation  facilities 'may  be  provided  Y 

3,firSetlaoJigirSH00^^%oom 

Kictiesou,  office,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall,  room  1 

iJ^^^^^oi^i^r^ 

hvZW  ThleCtS  are  cla^ified  as  professional 
by^the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruct 

Psychology. 

Paidology. 

Ethics. 


Sociology. 
Philosophy. 
History  of  Education. 
Science  of  Education. 
Principles  of  Education. 
Philosophy  of  Education. 
Tests  and  Measurements. 
Practice  Teaching. 
Primary  Methods. 
Grammar-Grade  Methods. 
High  School  Methods. 
School  Management. 
vSchool  Law. 

Elementary  Course  of  Study. 
Rural  School  Didactics. 
vSecondary  Course  of  Study. 
Secondary  Didactics. 
School  Administration. 
Supervision  and  Criticism. 
All  Special  Methods. 

ZANER  METHOD  WRITING 

Special  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  peda- 
gogy and  practice  of  arm  movement  writing  as 
applied  to  pupils  of  all  ages. 

The  course  will  comprise: 

1.  Blackboard  Writing. 

2.  Form  Study. 

3.  Movement  Practice. 

4.  Instruction  by  Grades. 

5.  Rural-School  Methods. 

This  special  work  in  methods  and  practice 
will  help  teachers  to  improve  their  writing  upon 
the  board  as  well  as  upon  paper  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  their  methods  of  teaching. 

This  is  the  era  of  movement  in  writing— the 
ABC  method  of  writing  is  out  of  date— corre- 
lated efficiency  is  the  modern  need. 

The  last  week  in  July  will  be  devoted  to  this 
special  course  which  will  be  conducted  by  the 
author  of  the  Zaner  Method  or  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 
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Schedule  of  Recitations 

Of  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University  and 

State  Normal  College,  June  24  to 

August  4,  1916 


(Note  (he  alphabetic  arrangement;  also  that 
unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  are  collegi- 
ate, receiving  a  credit  of  tzuo  semester  hours.) 

7:00  A.  M. 

Agriculture,    General    I,   Sec.  i.     Two-hour  re- 
citations. 

Agriculture,  General,  Course  II,  Sec.    r.     Two- 
hour  recitations. 

Arithmetic,  with  methods,  Sec.  i 

Arithmetic,  Milne's  Practical. 

Botany,  College.     Two-hour  recitations. 

Cooking  I.    Two-hour  recitations. 

Cooking  II.     Two-hour  recitations. 

Education,  History  of,  Ancient. 

Education,  Principles  of,  Sec.   i. 

English,  Freshman  Composition',  (Normal  Col- 
lege), Sec,  t. 

German  I,  Preparatory. 

Handwork. 

History,  General    I,  Preparatory 

Paidology,  Childhood. 

Physics,  First  Semester,  Preparatory 

Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  i. 

Rhetoric,  Elementary. 

Rural  School  Didactics,  Sec.  i. 
School  Drawing  I.  i  hour  credit 
School  Management,  Sec.  i. 
Vergil. 

7:50  A.  M. 

Algebra,  First,  Sec.  i,  Preparatory 

Athletic  Coaching. 

Chemistry,  First . 

Course  of  Study,  Elementary. 
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Didactics,  Rural  School,  Sec.  2. 
Education,  History  of  Elementary. 
English — 

History  of  English  literature,  Sec.  1, 
Preparatory. 

English  Poetry. 

Survey  of  English  literature. 
European  History   I. 
Food  Study    I. 
French,    Beginning. 
German   I. 
German  II. 
History,  American    I. 
I^atin,    Second  Semester,    Preparatory. 
Music — 

Theory  and  Sight  Reading,  Beginners'  Class, 
Sees.  1  and  2.     1  hour  credit. 
Physics,   Freshman. 
Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.   2. 
Reading,    New    Education    Method.     1     hour 

credit. 
Reading,  Ward  Method.     1  hour  credit. 
Reading,  Aldine  Method.     1  hour  credit. 
School  Administration. 
School  Management. 
Teaching. 
Wood  Work,  Elementary. 


Chapel  8:40-9:00  A.  M. 


9:00  A.  M. 


Advanced  Sight  Singing. 
Accounting,    First   half. 
Algebra,  Third,  Preparatory. 
Algebra,  Second,  Preparatory. 
Athletic  Coaching. 
Biology,  Civic,  Sec.  1. 
Cabinet  Making. 
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Observations 


Drawing  in  the  Training  School, 

in.     i  hour  credit. 
Dressmaking.     Two-hour  recitations 
Entomology. 
English  — 
Freshman  Composition,  (Liberal  Arts) 
Advanced  Grammar  and  Methods 
Literature  for  Grammar  Grades   Sec    i 
German  II,  Preparatory. 
Grammar-Grade  Methods,  Sees,  i  and  2 
History — 

The  British  Empire. 

United  States  History,  Review,   Preparatory. 
History  and  Organization  of  Domestic  Science 

and  Art.  ,   1  hour  credit. 
Household  Management.     1  hour  credit 
Latin — 

Caesar,  Preparatory. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Latin 
Music  in  the  Training  School 
Paidology,  Boygirlhood. 
Personal  Hygiene. 

Plivsics,  Elementary    Laboratory,  Preparatory. 
Plain  Sewing.     Two-hour  recitations  Y 

Political  Geography. 
Rural  School  Didactics,  Sec.  3 
School  Drawing  I.     1  hour  credit, 
school  Drawing  II.     T  hour  credit. 
School  Law,  Present  and  Prospective 
Sociology. 
Teaching. 

9:50  A.   M. 

Algebra,  College. 

Art   Needlework.     Two-hour   recitations,  three 

times  per  week.     1  hour  credit 
Botany,  Elementarv,  Preparatory 

Cool7nteTSeTCtUtif  et  de  Amicitia>  freshman. 

cooking  I.     Two-hour  recitations 

Course  of  Study,  Secondary 

Drawing,  Public-School,  First  Semester,  Sec     2 

Education,  Science  of  ' 


Economics. 
English— 

l   English  Composition,   (Normal  College),  Sec. 

2. 

Shakspere. 

Geography,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Geometry, Plane,  Preparatory. 

German  III. 

Grammar,  Review  in  Sec.  I,  Preparatory. 

History,  General    II,  Preparatory. 

Horticulture. 

Household  Management. 

Music  in  the  Training  School. 

Penmanship.     No  credit. 

Physical  Education,  Gymnasium,  Sec.   I. 

Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory. 

Physiology,  High  School,   Preparatory. 

Primary  Methods  and  Observation,  8  times  a 
week,  5  in  A.  1Y1.,  and  3  in  P.  M.  (Kinder- 
garten.) 

Psychology,  Experimental. 

Teaching  in  Training  Schools. 

Textiles. 

10:40  A.  M. 


Algebra  I,  Sees.    2  and  3. 
Biology,  Civic,  Sec.  2. 
Cicero's  Orations. 
English — 

American  Literature,  General  Survey,  Prepar- 
atory. 

High  School  Methods  in  English. 
French,  Advanced. 

Geography,  Physical,  Preparatory,  Sees.  1  and  2. 
Geometry,  Solid,  Preparatory. 
German,  Teachers'  Course,  Methods. 
Handwork. 

History,  American    II. 
Music — Choral  Class.      1  hour  credit. 
Paidology,  Exceptional  Child. 
Penmanship.     No  credit. 
Physical  Examination,  Sec.  2. 


Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory,  Preparatory. 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene,  Sec.   i. 
School  Management,  Sec.    2. 
Supervision  and  Criticism. 

1:30  P.  M. 

Agriculture,  General  II,  Sec.    2.     Two-hour  re- 
citations. 
Constitutional  Law. 

County,  District,  and  Village  Supervision. 
Education,  Principles  of,     Sec.  2. 
English — 
History  of  English  Literature,    Sec.    2,     Pre- 
paratory. 
Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades,  Sec     2 
Handwork. 
Kindergarten   I. 
Latin,  Beginning,  Preparatory, 
Millinery.  Two-hour  recitations   three  times  per 

week.  1  hour  credit. 
Music,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Public  Schools. 
Physical  Education,  Gymnasium,  Sec.     2. 
Physics,  Second  Semester,  Preparatory. 
Plane  Trigonometry. 
Primary  Methods. 
Psychological  Laboratory. 
Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  3. 
Sanitation  and  Hygiene,  Sec.  2. 
Spanish,  Beginning. 
Tests  and  Measurements. 
Teaching  of  Domestic  Science. 

2:20  P.  M. 

Agriculture,      General    I,    Sec.     2.      Two-hour 
recitations. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

Commercial  Geography. 

Drawing,  Public  Scho6l  I,   1  hour  credit 

English- 
Review  in  Grammar,  Sec.    2,  Preparatory 
Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades. 


(4) 
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European  History    II. 
German,  Advanced. 
German,  Conversational. 
High  School  Methods. 
Kindergarten  II.  / 

Mathematics — 

Arithmetic  with  Methods,  Sec.    2. 
Music— Theory  and  Sight   Reading,  Beginners' 

Class,  Sees.  3  and  4.   1  hour  credit. 
Physics,  Freshman,  Laboratory. 
Physiography,  Advanced  Geography. 
Psychological  Laboratory. 
Psychology,  Experimental,  Sec.  2. 
School  Management,  Sec.  3. 
School  Systems  of  Ohio. 
Sewing,  Plain. 
Swimming.     No  credit. 
Teaching  of  Domestic  Science. 


3:10   P.  M. 

Arithmetic  in  Grammar  Grades,  Methods  of 
Teaching. 

Chemistry,  Second  Course. 

Civics,  Preparatory. 

Drawing,  Mechanical. 

Education,  Philosophy  of. 

Ethics. 

French,  Scientific. 

Hammered  Metal  Work. 

History,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies. 

Music — Theory  and  Sight  Reading,  Advanced 
Class.     1  hour  credit. 

Ohio  History. 

Penmanship. 

Physics,  Elementary,  Review  of  Text,  Prepar- 
atory. 

Physics,  Freshman,  Laboratory. 

English  Classics. 

Psychological  Laboratory. 

Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  4. 
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4:00  P.  M. 

Overflow  and  additional  classes  will  be  scheduled 
at  this  hour. 

7:00  to  8:00  P.  M. 

Free  Lectures  and  Song  Recitals  in  Music  Hall. 


Brief  Descriptions  of  the  Courses  of 
Study 

Descriptions  of  the  Courses  of  Study  will  be 

IT  *  1a  l?e  foll?wi,1g  Pages-  Unless  otherwise 
specified  the  credit  is  two  collegiate  semester 
hours  for  each  Summer  School  Course  For 
convenience  the  departments  have  been  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order:  b 

AGRICULTURE. 

Art  of  Teaching. 

Biology. 

Botany. 

Chemistry. 

Commercial  Branches. 

English  (Language  and  Literature  ) 

Ethics  and  Sociology.  ' 

French  and  Spanish. 

Geography  and  Physiography 

German. 

History  and  Government 

History  and  Principles  of  Education 

Home  Economics. 

Latin. 

Mathematics. 

Music. 

Paidology  and  Psychology 

Philosophy. 

Physical  Education. 

Physics. 

School  Administration. 

School  Supervision. 
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ScHooiv    Art    and    Elementary    Manual 

Training. 
Training  Schools. 


GENERAL  REMARKS 

It  is  of  importance  that  all  students  and  pro- 
spective students  read  with  care  the  statements 
set  forth  below.  They  convey  information 
that  will  save  much  trouble,  and  no  little  con- 
fusion, if  they  are  understood  and  heeded: 

Note  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Faculty 
of  the  Summer  School  is  made  up  of  Professors 
and  Instructors  regularly  connected  with  OHIO 
UNIVERSITY  and  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
COLLEGE. 

A  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  three  col- 
legiate subjects,  or  more  provided  the  hours  of 
credit  do  not  amount  to  more  than  six  semester 
hours.  One  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours 
are  required  to  graduate  from  one  of  the  four- 
year  courses  of  Ohio  University.  The  six  se- 
mester hours  are  a  little  more  in  credit  value  than 
the  1 20  recitation  hours  under  the  old  system 
used  in  previous  Summer  Schools  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. 

In  no  case  will  more  than  six  semester  hours 
of  college  credit  be  given  to  any  student  for  zvork 
done  in  the  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

NOTE:  Unless  otherwise  designated  each 
course  is  a  college  credit  course  for  which  two 
hours  of  credit  are  given. 

Students  taking  work  for  which  no  college 
credit  is  asked  will  be  permitted  much  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  studies.  All  such,  however,  are 
strongly  advised  not  to  attempt  too  much.  In 
most  branches  of  study  double  work  is  done, 
and  students  should  bear  that  fact  in  mind  in 
selecting   their    work.     In    but   few    cases    can 
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students  take  with  profit  more  than  three  recita- 
tions daily. 

It  will  be  seen  that  full  provision  has  been 
made  for  more  than  180  recitations  daily,  not 
to  mention  the  daily  laboratory  practice  con- 
nected with  the  scientific  studies,  the  daily 
teaching  in  the  ten  training  schools,  and  the 
facilities  for  reading  and  investigation  afforded 
within  the  hours  when  the  University  library 
is  open. 


AGRICULTURE 

Professor  Copland  and  Assistant 
Professor  DuNiyAP 

The  work  in  Agriculture  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  or 
preparing  to  teach.  Students  are  requested  to 
select  the  courses  best  adapted  to  their  special 
work.  The  courses  in  General  Agriculture  will 
each  be  in  two  sections;  one  in  the  forenoon  and 
one  in  the  afternoon.  By  referring  to  the  out- 
line of  courses  the  time  for  recitation  and  field 
trips  can  be  ascertained. 

Course  I— General  Agriculture  with 
Methods— This  course  is  planned  for  those  with- 
out previous  instruction  in  beginning  agricul- 
ture, and  will  consist  of  elementary  lessons 
concerning  the  different  features  of  country- 
life.  The  class  will  meet  in  two  sections;  one 
in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  There 
will  be  three  lectures  and  two  field  lessons  each 
week.  The  aim  is  to  do  work  equivalent  to 
that  done  during  the  first  semester  of  the  regular 
year.  Recitations  in  this  course  will  be  two 
hours  in  length.  Third  floor,  Agricultural 
Building. 

ii>tC?UjSe  II—General  Agriculture  with 
Methods— This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  I.     The  two  courses  combined  will  aim 
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to  do  work  equivalent  to  that  of  the  regular 
year.  A  guide  to  the  first  course  will  be  chap- 
ters i  to  7,  inclusive,  of  Warren's  Elements  of 
Agriculture,  and  Course  II  will  complete  the 
text.  A  student  may  enter  both  classes  and 
thereby  complete  work  sufficient  for  the  required 
work  of  one  year.  The  work  in  this  course  is 
the  same  as  that  done  in  the  second  semester 
of  the  regular  year.  Recitations  in  this  course 
will  be  two  hours  in  length. 

Course  III— Horticulture— The  work  in  this 
course  will  be  a  study  of  orchard  and  garden 
practices.  There  will  be  three  lectures  and  two 
field  lessons  each  week.  Planting,  pruning, 
grafting,  budding,  thinning,  mulching,  orchard 
fertilization,  and  other  problems  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  demonstrated.  An  important  fea- 
ture will  be  the  study  of  orchard  enemies.  The 
text  used  will  be  Popular  Fruit  Growing,  by 
S.  B.  Green,  and  the  work  will  be  the  same  as 
given  during  the  first  semester  of  the  regular 
year.  Recitations  on  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and 
Fri.  Recitations  on  Wed.  and  Fri.  two  hours 
in  length. 

Course  V — Laboratory  Methods  in  Agricul- 
ture —This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
had  previous  instruction  in  agriculture.  Its 
purpose  is  to  teach  students  how  to  prepare 
demonstrations  and  exhibits  for  use  in  teaching 
agriculture.  This  class  will  meet  four  times  a 
week  for  a  period  of  two  hours. 

Schedule  of  Agricultural  Courses. 


Mon. 

Tues.        Wed. 

Thurs.        Fri. 

Gen.  Ag.,  Course  I. 

See.  J,  a.m.    7:00 

7 :00-7 :50      7  :()0 

7 :00-7 :50 

See.  2,  p.m.    2:20 

2:20-3:10      2:20 

2:20-3:10 

GeAi.  Ag.,  Course  II 

Sec.  1,  a.m.  7:00-7: 

50     7 :00     7 :00-7 :50 

7:00 

Sec.  2,  p.m.     1:80 

1:30-2:10      1:30 

1:30-2:10 

Horticulture,  a.m. 

0 :50     9 :50-10 :50 

9:50    9:50-10:50 
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ART  OF  TEACHING  OR  METHODS 

1.  Grammar-Grade  Methods  I— A  thorough 
study  of  the  recitation  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental part  of  this  course.  The  accepted  gen- 
eral forms  of  procedure  represented  in  current 
usage  are  studied,  with  attention  to  the  corre- 
sponding lesson  plan.  Regular  observation 
work  in  the  Training  School  is  carried  on,  either 
preceded  or  supplemented  by  class  consideration 
of  the  principles  involved.  The  teaching  of 
reading,  elementary  science,  geography,  and 
morals  are  carefully  developed,  and  incidental 
observation  work  in  domestic  science,  manual 
training,  music,  and  drawing  is  introduced. 
Strayer's  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process 
will  be  used  as  a  text-book,  supplemented  with 
library  assignments.     Professor  Thompson. 

Secondary  Teaching — Senior,  required.  Op- 
portunity will  be  afforded  during  the  Summer 
School  to  do  practice  teaching  under  competent 
supervision  in  the  preparatory  classes  of  the 
University.  Those  who  have  never  taught  may 
gam  here  experience  of  the  best  sort.  Experi- 
enced teachers,  too,  mav  make  this  course  a 
means  of  securing  that  revision  of  methods 
which  educational  progress  is  continually  mak- 
ing necessary.  The  practice  teaching  required 
by  the  law  of  1914  may  be  done  in  this  course. 
Professor  Coui/tr  a  p. 

Primary  Methods — Four  times  a  week.  After 
the  lesson  in  theory  or  methods,  a  class  from 
the  Training  School  will  be  brought  in,  and  an 
opportunity  to  see  an  application  of  the  methods 
just  discussed  in  class  will  be  given.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  work  in  Primary  Methods 
and  Observation,  two  conferences  a  week  will  be 
held.     Professor  Waite. 

Other  Courses  in  Methods  —See  Rural  Train- 
ing School  and   Graded    Elementary   Training 
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School.  See  also  special  subjects,  as  History, 
Geography,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Latin  and 
Reading. 


BIOLOGY 

High  School  Physiology — This  is  an  elemen- 
tary course  for  teachers  who  wish  to  review  the 
subject,  as  well  as  for  beginners.  Hygiene  will 
receive  considerable  attention.  Laboratory  work 
will  be  introduced  in  a  general  way  to  demon- 
strate structure  and  the  physiological  principles. 
Text,  The  Human  Mechanism,  by  Hough  and 
vSedgwick.  Fourth  floor,  Science  Hall.  Pro- 
fessor Mercer. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation— Not  less  than  a  first- 
class  high  school  course  in  physiology  is  presup- 
posed for  this  course.  General  questions  of  san- 
itation are  discussed  which  lead  to  the  large 
questions  of  both  personal  and  municipal  hygiene. 
The  text-book  used  is  Hough  and  Sedgwick's 
Human  Mechanism.  This  is  a  very  valuable 
course  for  teachers.     Professor  MERCER. 

Entomology — This  will  be  an  advanced  course 
in  Nature  Study,  consisting  of  a  large  amount  of 
field  work  and  the  making  of  a  collection  of 
insects.  The  lectures  will  consist  of  a  discussion 
of  some  of  the  larger  economic  questions  of  the 
relation  of  insects  and  plants.  The  laboratory 
work  will  consist  of  the  study  of  some  typical 
forms  of  insects.     Professor  MERCER. 

Civic  Biology — This  will  be  a  study  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  living  nature  in  their  relation  to 
community  welfare.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
Insects,  Birds,  and  Bee-keeping.  The  work 
will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Nature  Study 
teachers  of  either  city  or  rural  schools.  Second 
floor,  Agricultural    Building.     Professor  MaTh- 

ENY. 
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Elementary  Botany— This  course  is  the    nB, 
year,     it  will  he  an  outdoor  course      Practical 

text V£  Be'\7  and  C»,d™».  will  She 
text.     Professor  MaThenv. 

College  Botany-This  is  the  comsedescrihed 
PrilJf^Tf  J/w  al°gKUe  ^°r  the  seco,ld  «S£? 

w  coiled  r  iiLrrt-.f i  vr^ 

Mathknv.  J^ioeral      Arts.     Professor 

CHEMISTRY 

Special  attention  will  he  given  to  suSf  $' 
JST"**?   B~A   continuation   of    Course   A 


COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES 
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the  transactions  entered.  Students,  having 
taken  this  course,  should  be  able  to  keep  an 
ordinary  set  of  books.  The  information  and 
training  to  be  derived  would  be  valuable  to  any 
one.     Professor  Copei.and. 

Penmanship— The  work  given  is  intended  to 
develop  a  plain,  rapid  and  easily  executed  hand- 
writing. A  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  methods  in  penmanship  and  the 
problems  that  arise  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject  in  elementary  classes.  Three  classes  in 
this  subject.  No  credit.  Assistant  Professor 
Parks. 

Commercial  Geography— In  this  work  a  study 
will  be  made  of  commercial  conditions  as  they 
are  found  in  various  parts  ot  the  world  as  a  re- 
sult of  certain  physical  and  political  influences, 
of  the  products  of  man's  industries  and  com- 
merce, and  of  the  conditions  of  interdependence 
existing  among  different  parts  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  use  of  a  large  geographical  museum  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  work.  Brigham's  Commer- 
cial Geography  will  be  the  text  used.  Assistant 
Professor  Parks. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

English  Classics— This  course  is  designed  for 
those  students  who  have  had  at  least  two  units 
of  secondary  English.  Various  types  of  litera- 
ture will  be  studied;  namely,  a  drama,  a  novel, 
an  essay,  and  lyric  poetry  from  the  masters  of 
English  Literature.  The  class  will  meet  five 
times  a  week.  Room  14,  second  floor,  Ellis 
Hall.     Miss  KAI.ER. 

English  Poetry— This  course  will  be  based 
upon  the    material    presented  in  Page's  British 
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Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  As  i„  the 
class  in  American  Poetry,  methods  of  teaching 
various  selections  taken  from  the  text  wnl  re 
,nhe/ratt,enti0n-  This  object  is  rrq„ired 
courses  Toom'T dsec°"da^  Norn.al-cXg 
Pro^orWx^H6'    "^^   fl°°r'    E1!is    Hall. 

Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades-A  sturlv 
of  the   representative   myths7  fabtes     folk!  "re 

noseof   th';a"d0f  tW°   great   ePics-     The   P°": 
pose  of   this  course   is  to   deal  with    the  source 
material  trom  which  most  of  the  work  in  rend 
nig  and  in  literature  is  drawn.     Sod  work" 
Three  sections.     Miss  Kaler.  L 

J^f^  for  the  Grammar  Grades-A  studv 
of  the  folk-lore  suitable  for  these  grades  Much 
material  ,s  selected  from  the  Arthurian  and 
Nibelungen  cycles.     Selections   in    poefry    and 

Kodrrk15"!1"11    atHd    AUler ican    -»te"s 
son  sections.     Professor  Wir,- 

The  course  is  especially  designed  to  "each 
those  who  have  immediate  char#e  of  the   FW 

Itftea-cSninre^wmt111086  f°  "^ 
teaching.  The  class  meets  fi^f  m  pr3Ctice 
Professor  WiifsoN  ^  6ve  tlmes   a   v'eek. 

£lpffifeShe£-^£ 
S0r"RIDSPoeUK"tendent  SKINN^   and     P- 


I 
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English  Composition  II— English  Composi- 
tion II  is  a  continuation  of  English  Composi- 
tion I  and  is  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted English  Composition  I.  Superintendent 
Skinner. 

Survey  of  English  Literature— A  college-credit 
course  covering  the  field  from  Chaucer  to 
Browning.  Eight  periods  in  English  litera- 
ture will  be  illustrated  by  a  study  of  twenty 
leading  writers.  Text:  Chubb's  Masters  of 
English  Literature.  Ewiiig  Hall,  first  floor. 
Professor  Chubb. 

Shakspere— A  study  of  Julius  Ccesar,  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  and  Othello.  As  collateral  reading 
each  student  is  required  to  read  four  comedies 
and  also  biographical  and  critical  material  to  be 
found  in  the  Library.     Professor  Chubb. 

English  Composition  I— The  first  semester's 
work  of  the  Freshman  Composition  Course 
required  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The 
work  will  consist  largely  of  Exposition,  and 
the  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  develop  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  in  oral  and  written  composi- 
tion. Ewing  Hall,  second  floor.  Assistant 
Professor  Mackinnon. 

English  Composition  II— The  second  semes 
ter's  work  of  the  Freshman  Composition  Course 
required  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The 
work  will  consist  mainly  of  Narration.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Mackinnon. 

The  Modern  Drama— A  study  of  the  more 
important  movements  and  writers  in  the  field  of 
the  Drama  from  the  time  of  Ibsen  to  the  present 
day.  The  course  will  touch  upon  the  work  of 
such  men  as  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Strindberg, 
Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Tchekhov,  Brieux, 
Hervieux,  Maeterlinck,  Wilde,  Shaw,  Pinero, 
Jones,  Augustus  Thomas,  etc.     The  text  will  be 
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Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists,  by  Thomas  H. 
Dickinson.      Assistant  Professor  Mackinnon. 

History  of  English  Literature— A  course  for 
preparatory  credit  following  in  a  rapid  survey 
the  course  of  English  Literature  from  Chaucer 
to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  text 
may  be  used,  but  in  any  case  the  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral  reading 
Assistant  Professor  Mackinnon. 

Advanced  Grammar — This  course  is  designed 
to  help  the  student  to  a  technical  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  growth  of  the  language,  its  development 
through  the  influences  of  commerce,  industry, 
invention,  etc.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  methods 
of  teaching  English  Grammar.  College  credit 
Room  14,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Professor 
Coui/Trap  and  Professor  VoiGT. 

English  Grammar— There  will  be  four  classes 
in  Grammar  —  two  sections  in  a  review  of 
Grammar,  Preparatory  credit;  two  classes  in 
Advanced  Grammar  with  Methods.  Normal- 
College  credit  in  the  last.  Professor  Coui/Trap 
vSuperintendent  Skinner  and  Mr.  Comstock. 

Elementary  Rhetoric— This  course  will  consist 
of  elementary   work    in   theme  writing,    para- 
graphing, narration,  study  of  the  sentence    etc 
Mr.  Comstock. 

Private  Lessons — Private  lessons  in  miblic 
speaking  are  offered  at  $9.00  for  the  six  weeks 
two  lessons  a  week,  or  $5.00  for  the  six  weeks' 
one  lesson  a  week.     Professor  Cooper. 

American  Literature— This  course  will  cover 
the  ground  included  in  the  regular  First  Se- 
mester course  in  American  Classics,  Preparatory 
Superintendent  Skinner. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  Summer  School  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  Professor  H.  C.   Ride- 
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nour,  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Principal 
J.  H.  Comstock,  of  the  Athens  High  School, 
will  be  held  in  readiness  to  assist  in  overflow 
classes  in  English. 


ETHICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Ethics — The  text-book  is  by  Dewey  and  Tuft. 
The  order  of  treatment  embraces  the  develop- 
ment of  ethical  ideas  in  the  course  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race,  a  thorough  treatment  of  the 
significance  of  these  ideas,  and  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  ethics  to  the  great  concerns 
of  life.  Room  8,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Pro- 
fessor Treudi^ey. 

Sociology— The  subjects  of  this  study  are  the 
forces  operating  to  bring  into  being  the  count- 
less agencies  through  which  man  conducts  his 
life.  It  deals  with  many  of  the  immediate  prob- 
lems demanding  attention  and  points  the  way 
of  solution.  Gidding's  Elements  of  Sociology 
will  be  the  text-book,  three  sections.  Professor 
Treudi,ey. 


FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 

French 

Beginning  French — The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  give  the  essentials  of  grammar,  fixing  them 
by  practice  in  reading,  translating  and  convers- 
ing. The  course  will  be  a  thoroughly  practical 
one.  Fraser  and  Squair's  Shorter  French 
Course  will  be  used.  Room  2,  second  floor, 
Ellis  Hall.     Mr.  McReynolds. 

Advanced  French — This  course  will  consist 
of  an  outline  of  French  Geography,  History  and 
Literature,  together  with  a  systematic  review  of 
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Grammar.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
Kiioms  and  conversation.  Dantet's  Tartarin 
de  larascon  and  Hugo's  La  Chute  will  be 
studied.     Mr.  McReynoi,ds. 

Third  Year  French—This  course  is  intended 
mainly  for  advanced  students  of  French  A 
variety  of  French  classics  will  be  read,  among 
them  being  Corneille's  Le  Cid,  Moli£re's  I  es 
Pemmes  Savantes,  and  Hugo's  Hernani  Mr 
McReynoi,i>s. 

Spanish 

Beginning  Spanish— A  thorough  study  of  ele- 
mentary Spanish  Grammar.  Giese's  A  First 
Spanish  Book  and  Reader  will  be  used  as  a 
text.     Mr.  MCREYNOI.DS. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Physiography— The  work  in  Physiography  is 
not  designed  so  much  to  teach  the  details  of 
the  branch  as  to  give  a  broad  conception  of  the 
entire  subject.  The  entire  work  will  be  of  an 
advanced  nature,  and  a  great  deal  of  research 
work  will  be  necessary.  Such  parts  of  Physical 
Geography  as  are  essential  to  the  study  of  Po- 
litical and  Commercial  Geography  will  be  pre- 
sented, after  which  the  topical  method  of  de- 
veloping these  phases  of  the  subjects  will  be 
pursued. 

Field  trips,  as  frequent  as  the  shortness  of 
the  term  will  permit,  will  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  geographic  observation. 

Dryer's  High  Sehoot  Geography  will  be  stud- 
ied in  connection  with  the  work.  Room  is 
first  floor,  Ellis  Hall.     Professor  Thompson. 

Political  Geography— The  Political  Geogra- 
phy   will    be   especially   designed    to  meet  the 
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needs  of  those  expecting  to  take  the  teachers' 
examinations.  This  work  will  be  comprehen- 
sive, thorough,  and  of  permanent  value.  More 
attention  will  be  given  to  geographical  and 
industrial  development  than  to  locative  geogra- 
phy, although  this  phase  of  the  subject  will 
not  be  neglected.     Professor  Thompson. 

Physical  Geography — Salisbury's  Physiogra- 
phy, briefer  course,  will  be  used  as  a  text.  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  instruction  to  make  clear  the 
causes  cooperating  to  produce  the  forms  of 
nature  as  they  exist  and  to  show  how  they  relate 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  men.  The  subject 
will  be  made  interesting  by  means  of  the  Lan- 
tern, assigned  readings,  and  field  trips.  Stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  subject  in  a  good 
high  school  are  not  advised  to  enter  this  class. 
Professor  Thompson. 

Methods  in  Geography — A  discussion  of  meth- 
ods necessarily  carries  with  it  more  or  less  of  the 
subject  matter  itself.  To  this  end  '  'Type-studies" 
will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  aim 
will  be  to  emphasize  the  "New  Geography"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "memory-grind" system. 
Sutherland's  The  Teaching  of  Geography  will 
be  the  basis  of  study.     Two  sections.     Professor 

MARTZOTvFF. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES 
IN  GERMAN 

German  I — An  elementary  coarse  covering 
the  first  semester's  work.  Vos's  Essentials  oj 
German  with  reading  material  will  be  completed. 
(Three  sections.)  Room  3,  second  floor,  Ellis 
Hall.  Professor  Doernknburg  and  Assistant 
Professor  Carter. 

German  II — Grammar  review,  composition  and 
reading.     Storm's  Immensee,  Gerstaecher's  Ger- 
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melshausen,    and    SeidePs    Der   Lindenbaum, 
Lake  German  series.    Professor  Doernenbu.ro. 

German  III — Rapid  reading  course.  Raabe's 
Else  von  der  Tanne  and  Die  Schwarze  Galeere — 
books  intensely  German  in  their  conception — 
will   be  read  and  discussed.     This  course  pre- 


supposes   a    full    year 
Professor  Carter. 


of    German.     Assistant 


Conversation  and  Composition — This  course 
has  been  arranged  for  students  who  desire 
special  work  in  conversation.  Themes  and 
written  reports  on  the  work  read  will  be  required. 
Bacon's  Im  Vaterland.  ZernsiorfT's,  A  Hand 
Book  of  German  Grammar.  Professor  Doer- 
nenburg. 

Advanced  German — The  life  and  work  of 
Kleist  will  be  studied  in  lectures  and  collateral 
reading.  Kleist's  patriotic  dramas  are  of  es- 
pecial interest  at  this  time  since  they  afford  a 
keen  insight  into  German  military  ideals.  Pro- 
fessor DOERNENBURG. 

German  Teachers'  Course — Methods  of  teach- 
ing German  now  in  vogue  will  be  considered. 
Difficult  grammatical  and  syntactical  topics  will 
be  thoroughly  gone  over  and  ways  of  presenting 
such  matters  taken  up.  Careful  attention  will 
be  paid  to  correcting  the  most  common  faults  in 
pronunciation.  Students  electing  this  course 
will  have  opportunity  to  teach  under  supervision. 
Some  phase  of  German  Education  or  Govern- 
ment will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  lecture  once 
each  week  by  the  instructor.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Carter. 


HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Economics — This   is    the    regular    Freshman 
Economics  as  given  in  the  first  semester.     The 
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S  ^CCtS  °f  m0(krn  trade  al;d  industry  are 
dealt  with  in  a  practical  way,  as  also  the  regular 
economic  subjects,  such  as  the  Theory  of  Money 

Tariff  rTdl\Wag?'  Capita1'  Labor  Union;  he 
SSnS  pfUStS  a"d  Monopolies,  Socialism/Na- 
tional   Revenue   and    the   like.     Teachers    and 

findTW-thOUKg-h  "otftaki»g  a  college  course,  wi 

W  uJS;SUb^\  °f  great  Practical  va,»e.    Ely 
and  Wicker  is  the  text  used.     Ewing  Flail    sec 
ond  floor.     Professor  T.  M.  Morgan. 

European  History  I— This  course  will  be 
devoted  to  the  period  beginning  with  the  Renais! 
sance  and    the    Dawn    of  Modern  Civilization 

R0eVfor^gtthe  Th^ty  YearS'  War'  the  Prot"tant 
Keformation,  and.  coming  down  to  the  French 
Revolution.     Professor  T.  M.  Morgan. 

European  History  II-The  second  course  will 
cover  the  period  from  the  French  Revolution  to 
the  present  time,  g.ving  special  attention  to  the 
gradual  rise  ot  Democracy  and  the  inevitable 
extension  of  representative  government  among 
the  European  states.  The  text  used  as  a  guidf 
is Schw.  l's  Political  History  of  Modem  eI Vote 
Much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  present! 
European   controversy.     Professor  T   M    Mor 

GAN.  ittWK- 


The  British  Empire— This  is  a  study  as  ex- 
haustive as  the  time  will  permit,  of  thedevelon- 
ment  of  the  British  Empire.  Beginning  with 
the  Tudors,  the  long  strife  between  the  Sovereign 

a  Parl>am.ent>  the  warfare  between  the  Stuarts 
and  the  Puritans,  the  reign  of  Walpole,  the  re- 
ac  ion  under  George  III.,  and  its  disastrous  re- 
sults the  19th  Century  reform  in  Parliament 
and  the  expansion  of  the  Island  Kingdom  into 
a  world  empire,  the  greatest  in  history-these 
form  the  chief  topics  of  study.  No  text-book  is 
required.     Professor  T.  M.  Morgan. 
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American  History  I — Covers  the  period  to 
1800.  The  usual  college  method  is  used.  The 
Epoch  Series  will  be  the  guide.  Two  sections. 
Room  3,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Professor 
Hoover. 

American  History  II — Covers  the  period 
from  1800  to  the  present  time.  Epoch  Series 
will  be  the  guide.  Two  sections.  Professor 
Hoover. 

Methods  in  History  is  a  practical  course  for 
those  who  have  had  American  History  I  and 
II.  Source  material  will  be  largely  used.  Pro- 
fessor Hoover. 

Advanced  classes  in  History  and  Govern- 
ment will  be  organized  by  Professor  Hoover  if 
there  is  sufficient  demand  for  same. 

Ohio  History — The  popularity  of  this  course 
in  former  years  leads  to  our  offering  it  again. 
No  arguments  need  be  offered  as  to  the  value 
of  such  study.  The  source  method  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  instruction  and  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  State's  history  will  be  fully  covered 
in  the  six  weeks.  Martzolff's  Synopsis  of  Ohio 
History  will  furnish  the  outline  of  investiga- 
tion.    Professor  MarTzoi,ff. 

United  States  History  Review — This  course 
is  intended  to  be  of  service  to  those  preparing 
to  take  the  teachers'  examination.  Any  book 
may  be  used,  as  the  study  will  be  taken  up  bv 
topics.  Room  7,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Jones. 

General  History  I— This  work  will  be  the 
same  as  that  done  in  the  regular  college  year. 
The  first  semester,  Ancient  History,  embraces 
the  period  from  the  earliest  written  record  to 
the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  843  A.  D.  Assistant 
Professor  Jones. 

General  History  II — The  second  semester, 
Mediaeval  and  Modern,  takes  from   the   Treaty 
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of  Verdun  to  the  present  time.  Myers's  Gen- 
eral History  will  be  the  text  used  as  a  guide  in 
this  work  and  research  work  will  be  done  from 
Robinson     and     others.       Assistant     Professor 

JONKS. 

Civics— Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
government  m  the  nation,  state  and  local  areas. 
I  his  course  is  a  regular  course  given  in  the 
school  year  but  would  be  an  excellent  course 
tor  those  wishing  to  review  for  examination  or 
tor  preparatory  credit.  The  text  used  will  be 
James  and  Sanford's  Government  in  State  and 
Nation.     Assistant  Professor  Jones 


PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION 

Professor  Gard  and  Others 


PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION 

Professor  Gard 

Principles  of  Education— A  course  designed 
tor  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  A 
study  of  the  essential  phases  of  the  learning 
process.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
results  of  recent  studies  in  educational  psychol- 
ogy and  the  application  of  the  same  to  the 
methods  of  teaching.  Open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  one  semester  of  psychology  or 
an  equivalent.  Colvin,  The  Learning  Process, 
(Three  sections.)  Room  6,  third  floor,  Ellis 
Hall. 

Science  of  Education— A  course  for  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools.  A  study  of  the  psy- 
chology of  learning.  Laws  of  habit  formation. 
The  place  of  sense  perception  in  learning.  The 
value  of  motor  education.     The  importance  of 
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imagination  in  learning.  The  laws  of  memory 
and  association  in  learning.  Interest  and 
effort  in  education.  The  higher  thought  pro- 
cesses. The  problem  of  fatigue  and  work. 
Recitations  and  lectures.  Open  to  juniors. 
Parker,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools 
and  Judd,  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects. 
(Two  sections.) 

Philosophy  of  Education— A  course  for  super- 
intendents and  advanced  students.  A  study 
of  educational  theory.  The  aim  of  education. 
The  original  nature  of  the  individual.  The 
fundamental  nature  of  the  learning  process. 
The  improvement  of  mental  functions.  Indi- 
vidual differences  and  their  causes.  The  prob- 
lem of  work  and  fatigue.  The  problem  of  for- 
mal dicipline  and  educational  values.  Recita- 
tions and  lectures.  Thorndike,  Educational 
Psychology. 

Tests     and    Measurements    in   Education—A 

course  for  superintendents  and  advanced  stu- 
dents. The  various  tests  for  determining 
mental  development.  The  various  scales  for 
determining  rank,  efficiency,  and  ability  of 
school  children  in  the  different  school  subjects. 
(The  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  and  language. 
The  Thorndike  tests  in  arithmetic,  writing, 
reading,  and  drawing.  The  Hillegas  tests  in 
composition.  The  Ayers  scale  in  writing.  The 
Buckingham  scale  in  spelling.)  A  critical 
study  of  the  value  and  application  of  these  tests 
and  scales.  These  scales  will  be  made  the  basis 
of  laboratory  practice.  Recitations,  lectures, 
and  laboratory  practice. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

History    of  Education— Ancient  and  Mediae- 
val.    A  general  survey  of   educational   thought 
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Se'SSv  rS'he  °S!ek*'    ""Roman,   and 

History  of  Education—Modern      A     wnproi 

t\Tperyes0entdUCpati?nal,  th°^ht  from  Con.fn  usTo 

srssr  rTh°erT  !f  ^ioSvs- 

Sfk l^  haVe  the  advantage  of  hifexperience" 

ment  o?  Puhii  ?  °^lege  ln  the  State  DePart- 
raent  ot  X  ublic  Instruction  as  Hie-h  Srhnr.1 
Inspector.     Professor  LandsitteiT  g 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Domestic    Science,    Domestic    Arf    ar,,i   r> 
troethiCl1?COn0fmy  T 'the  *SK  termsaanpdp£i 
Economics3.      W°rkheregrOUped  under  Home 

Household     Management-The     purpose    of 
th,s  course  is  to  give  a  complete  coLideration 
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of  the  problems  in  the  administration  of  the 
house  structure,  sanitary  standards,  mechanics, 
house  furnishings,  cleansing  processes,  econom- 
ics, and  the  social,  industrial,  and  ethical  re- 
lationships of  the  home.  Two  hours  each  day. 
Text,  Household  Hygiene,  Elliott.  First  floor, 
Agricultural  Building.     Professor  Bohn. 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies — This  course 
is  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  instruc- 
tion in  caring  for  the  sick  in  the  home,  and  in 
meeting  emergencies  that  may  arise  there  or 
elsewhere.  This  course  includes  a  brief  study 
of  bacteriology;  the  location,  furnishings,  and 
care  of  a  sick  room;  bed-making,  changing  ap- 
pliances, baths  (kind  and  effects);  administer- 
ing medicines  and  foods;  disinfectants  (nature 
and  uses);  diseases,  especially  those  of  chil- 
dren; accidents  and  emergencies,  such  as  sprains, 
burns,  wounds,  fainting,  hysterics,  sunstrokes, 
antidotes  for  poisoning  and  the  use  of  bandages. 
Practical  demonstrations  are  given  throughout 
the  course.  Text,  Practical  Nursing,  Pope  and 
Maxwell.     Professor  Bohn. 

Plain  Sewing—The  drafting  of  the  patterns 
for  a  four  piece  suit  of  underwear  and  the  mak- 
ing of  garments  come  in  this  course.  Practice 
on  the  sewing  machine  is  given  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  attachments  is  required  before 
completing  the  course.  Fee  $1.00.  Two  hours 
each  day.     Miss  Smith. 

Food  Study — A  complete  and  systemized 
study  of  foods  is  offered  for  an  understanding  of 
their  value  to  the  body  and  their  value  as  arti- 
cles of  diet,  in  other  words  their  nutritive  and 
economic  values.  To  this  end  a  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  the  body,  a  knowledge  of 
the  processes  of  digestion  and  a  knowledge  of 
foods— their  composition,  digestibility,  absorp- 
tion, availability,  market  appearance,  price,  and 
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!!!!!l1°pS1?f(-preparatiou-are   needed.     Govern- 
ment Bulletins  used.     Miss  Farnam.         Ver" 

Art  Needle  Work— Aims  to  give  essentia  k 
of  good  design  as  applied  to  art  .feedlework-to 
apply  this  knowledge  to  articles  of  use  either 
&m%J*  hOUSe  furnishing~to  develop  taste 
skill,  neatness,  accuracy,  and  good  judgment  it 
me£"A8h°Vhe  arra"gemegnt  and  Sop! 
ment  of  the  subject-to  show  its   use  in  public 

M?s°s°FACkS.  ^  ^  meth°dS  °f  P-entPaSnC 

n  ZtX!-leS,~T?e  PurP°se  of  this  course  is  to  give 
filSS  ^  understanding  of  the  various  teJSlf 
fibers  and  processes  of  their  manufacture  that 
shall  lead  to  judgment  and  taste  in  sections 
nen^'f1  T^^'^'  adaptability  perm"! 
nence  of  color,  and  harmony  of  design  to  thenar 
^rusefor  which  they  ire   intelde'l!   Xss" 

Dressmaking  I— The  purpose  is  to  teach    the 
principles    of    dressmaking:     Taking    accurate 

s7raiXmTntS'  drafting  own  Patterns  by Th| 
Straight  Line  system,  designing  of  ord  narv 
garments,  economical  cutting  and  fitting     S 

andSeooddi?HelOPO,;igi;laHlJ'  neatness  -curac^ 
VrtZ,  J udfment.of  Proper  materials.  The 
practical  work  consists  of  a  tailored  shirtwaist 

Bo  Hd  fT^hab,e  Skirt>    a  tai,ored   wool  S' 
Both  drafted  and  commercial  patterns  are  used 
Demonstrations  and  work  on    machine   attach 
ments.     Miss  Farnam. 

Cooking  I— Two  consecutive  hours  five  times 
a  week  throughout  the  course.  This  course 
consists  of  practical  work  in  the  preparation 
coolung.and  serving  of  the  followinf  dasses 
of  foods:  vegetables,  cereals,  fruits,  Itarches 
batters  and  doughs,  beverages,  soups,  candfes 
and  meats  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
proper  methods  of  work  in  the  kitchen,  to  c°ean- 
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liness,  neatness,  and  accuracy  of  work.  Two 
sections.     Miss  NayTvOR. 

Cooking  II — Elementary  course — continua- 
tion of  Cooking  I.  Course  includes  underlying 
principles  in  the  cooking  of  foods.  Foods  taken 
up  are  batters  and  doughs,  meats,  soups,  bever- 
ages and  desserts.  Two  hours  each  day.  Miss 
Smith. 

History  and  Organization  of  Domestic  Science 

and  Art  XVI — This  is  a  two-hour  course.  The 
origin  and  growth  of  domestic  science  and  art, 
their  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  the  corre- 
lation of  domestic  science  and  art  work  with 
other  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools,  the 
planning  of  a  course  of  study  and  its  adaptation 
to  conditions  existing,  equipment  and  cost,  the 
presentation  of  the  work,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing are  considered.     Professor  Bohn. 

Millinery — Designing,  trimming,  decoration — 
a  study  of  system  and  harmony  applied  to  mil- 
linery—a practical  course  which  may  lead  one  to 
specialize  in  this  field,  developing  power  of  in- 
vention—economy and  the  utilization  of  materials 
by  renovation— distinction  and  individuality  is 
the  product  secured  by  the  making  of  flowers 
and  ornaments  and  other  details.     Miss  Smith. 


LATIN 


Beginning  Latin — Students  taking  this  sub- 
ject will  be  expected  to  complete  the  first  fifty 
lessons  in  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  year  Latin. 
Bwing   Hall,  second  floor.     Professor  Dunkirk. 

Second  Semester  Latin — This  class  will  suit 
the  needs  of  those  who  have  had  one  semester 
in  Latin.     Professor  Evans. 
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Caesar— This  class  will  take  up  the  Gallic 
War,  beginning  with  the  first  book.  Professor 
Dunkirk. 

Cicero— The  first  three  orations  against  Cati- 
line will  form  the  subject  of  study  in  this  au- 
thor.    Mr.  Haw. 

Vergil— The  Aeneid,  Books  I  and  II.  The 
subject  of  scansion  will  receive  attention,  and 
some  work  will  be  done  in  Latin  prose  composi- 
tion.    Professor  Dunkive 

Freshman  Latin— The  De  Senectute  and  De 
Amicitia,  of  Cicero,  will  be  read.  The  class 
will  recite  five  times  a  week — four  times  in  the 
text  and  once  in  Latin  composition.  In  reading 
the  Roman  authors  just  named,  a  careful  study 
of  forms  and  syntax  is  considered  essential. 
Students  should  be  provided  with  Latin  gram- 
mars. Any  standard  text  may  be  used.  Pro- 
fessor Kvans. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Latin— A  series  of  lec- 
tures, suggesting  how  and  in  what  a  teacher 
should  be  a  model  as  well  as  a  critic.  Professor 
Evans. 


MATHEMATICS 

Arithmetic  With  Methods,  Normal  College, 
Two  Sections— The  work  of  this  class  is  es- 
pecially designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetical  Analysis,  Percentage  and 
its  applications,  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  Men- 
suration. Forms  of  solution  and  methods  of 
teaching  will  be  prominent  features  of  this  work. 
Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Mills's  Arith- 
metical Analysis  will  be  used.  Normal-College 
credit.  Room  7,  second  floor,  Ellis  Hall. 
Professor  Mii,i,s. 
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Plane  Geometry,  using    Lyman's    Plane   and 

Solid  Geometry.  The  fundamental  working  the- 
orems and  problems  of  this  subject  will  be  care- 
fully selected  and  arranged  in  a  sequence  both 
logical  and  psychological.  A  strong  feature  of 
this  work  will  be  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples mastered  to  the  solution  of  original  exer- 
cises; preparatory  credit.     Professor  Miu.s. 

Methods      of      Teaching      Arithmetic— This 

course  will  include  especially  a  development  of 
the  subject  of  fractions,  laying  especial  empha- 
sis op.  forms  of  solution,  and  methods  of  illustra- 
tration  and  explanation.  Such  other  subjects 
will  be  treated  as  the  class  may  elect.  Collegi- 
ate credit.     Professor  Mii^s. 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic— The  class  will 
review  the  subject,  as  outlined  in  this  text,  over 
to  Stocks  and  Bonds.  Numerous  outside  prob- 
lems will  be  given.  This  work  is  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  preparing  to  take  teach- 
ers' examination  and  to  teach  in  the  schools. 
Five    recitations    per    week.     Professor    CM. 

COPELAND. 

First  Algebra— Text  used— Algebra  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  Webster  Wells. 

The  class  will  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  place  particular  emphasis  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  algebra.  About  ioo 
pages  of  the  text  will  be  covered.  Professors 
AddicoTT  and   Copki^and. 

Second  Algebra — The  same  text  as  in  First 
Algebra  will  be  used.  The  class  will  begin 
with  Chapter  VII,  and  devote  several  lessons  to 
Factoring.  The  work  over  to,  and  including 
Involution,  will  constitute  the  work  for  the 
term.  Bast  Wing,  second  floor.  Professor 
ADDICOTT. 

Third  Algebra,  using  the  Higher  Algebra  of 
Fisher  and  Schwatt.     The  work  done  will  start 
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with  Evolution  and  include  Inequalities,  Surds, 
Imaginaries,  Quadratics,  Ratio  and  Proportion', 
and  the  Progressions.  Ewing  Hall,  second 
floor.     Professor  Wiijjam  Hoover. 

College  Algebra,  continuing  the  Higher  Alge- 
bra of  Fisher  and  Schwatt,  and  starting  with 
Harmonical  progression.  In  addition,  the  chap- 
ter on  the  Binomial  Theorem,  Logarithms,  Per- 
mutations and  Combinations,  Variables,  and 
Limits,  together  with  the  remaining  part  of  the 
text  excepting  Chapter  XXXVI.  In  Chapter 
XI,  all  that  will  be  done  will  contribute  to  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  Newton's,  Horner's, 
and  Cardan's  solutions  of  higher  numerical 
equations.     Professor  Wh,uam  Hoover. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  using  the  Went  worth- 
Smith  text,  using  Hussey's  Mathematical  tables. 
Careful  attention  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
subject  will  be  full  drill  on  the  application  to 
original  exercises  of  every  variety.  Professor 
Wiijuam  Hoover. 

Solid  Geometry — Text  used— Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Klmer  Lyman. 

Work  will  start  with  Book  VI  and  embrace 
the  theoretical  and  practical  side  of  Solid  Ge- 
ometry, including  the  Sphere.  All  of  the  origi- 
nal problems  will  be  solved,  and  many  from 
other  sources.     Professor  Addicott. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL  MUSIC 

A  Beginners'  Class  in  Notation  and  Sight 
Reading.  In  this  class  practice  is  given  in  rapid 
blackboard  work  in  the  writing  of  musical  signs, 
and  in  a  knowledge  of  their  use.  Individual 
and  class  drill  in  singing  at  sight,  without 
accompaniment,  melodies  in  all  major  and  minor 
keys.     An  intelligent  study  of  rhythm,  phrasing 
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and  expression.     Room  9,    second    floor,    Ellis 
Hall.     Misses  Garber,  Miessp;  and  Swaim. 

Advanced  Class  in  Notation  and  Sight  Read- 
ing.    Miss  Garber. 

A  Method  Class  fer  those  supervising  music 
in  public  schools  or  those  fitting  themselves  for 
such  position.  A  course  of  study  is  planned  for 
all  grades  and  High  School.  Special  study  of 
children 's  voices.  Study  of  song  material  suited 
to  the  various  years  oitschool  life.  Rote  Songs 
— how  to  select,  to  teach,  and  to  use  them.  A 
part  of  the  time  in  this  class  is  given  to  the 
study  of  Folk  Songs  and  Singing  Games.  Miss 
MlESSE. 

Choral  Class — An  excellent  opportunity  for 
training  in  choral  work,  for  which  regular  credit 
will  be  given. 

Students  taking  any  work  in  Public-School 
Music  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  music 
teaching  in  the  Training-School.  College  credit 
will  be  given  to  all  those  completing  such  work. 
This  Observation  work,  as  well  as  the  class  in 
Methods,  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  those 
who  wish  to  be  supervisors  of  Music.  Miss 
Garber. 

Private  Work  in  Music — In  addition  to  the 
work  in  Public-School  Music  the  COLLEGE 
OF  MUSIC  will  be  represented  by  four  mem- 
bers of  its  Faculty  ready  to  give  private  instruc- 
tion. 

Fees    of    instruction  in  the   COLLEGE  OF 
MUSIC  are  as  follows: 
Voice,    Piano,    Organ,    Violin,    12   half- 
hour  lessons $r2.oo 
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PAIDOLOGY  AND   PSYCHOLOGY 

Paidology  (Childhood)— This  course  includes 
the  period  of  childlife  from  about  three  years  of 
age  till  near  ten  years  of  age,  children  as  found 
m  the  primary  grades  and  the  Kindergarten. 
The  general  characteristics  of  childhood,  dis- 
eases of  this  period,  the  senses,  mental  and 
physical  development,  care  of  children,  etc 
are  studied.  Also  observations  and  studies  of 
children  are  carried  on  in  the  field  and  in  the 
laboratory.  Third  floor,  Cutler  Hall.  Pro- 
fessor Chrisman. 

Paidology  (Boy girlhood)— This  course  covers 
the  period  from  about  ten  years  of  age  till 
near  fifteen  years  of  age,  including  boys  and 
girls  as  found  in  the  grammar  grades  and  the 
lower  high-school  grades.  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  remarkable  growth  and  the  changes 
that  take  place  and  to  the  conditions,  etc  of 
this  time  of  life.  Also  observations  and  studies 
or  boys  and  girls  are  carried  on  in  the  field  and 
in  the  laboratory.     Professor  Chrisman. 

Paidology  (Exceptional  Child)— Under  the 
exceptional  child  are  included  children  not  of 
normal  type.  Among  such  children  are  found 
the  dull,  the  backward,  those  with  speech  de- 
fects, anemic  children,  children  with  defective 
sight,  children  with  adenoid  growths,  defective 
hearing  children,  children  with  physical  de- 
formities, children  with  moral  defections,  and 
t^iJpreCOcious  and  the  exceptionally  bright 
children,  also,  may  be  studied  here.  Also  there 
will  be  clinical  tests  and  studies  of  children 
Professor  Chrisman  and  Assistant  Professor 
Young. 

Psychology  (Introductory)— The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  subject  in 
order  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  phenom- 
ena and  laws  of  mental  life.     Besides  the  class- 
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room  work  there  will  be  giveii  laboratory  work 
in  simple  experimentation.  The  text-book  will 
be  Pills  bury' s  Essen  tials  of  Psychology  and  the 
laboratory  book  Seashore's  Elementary  Experi- 
ments in  Psychology.  This  is  the  regular  Fresh- 
man work.  There  will  be  five  sections.  As- 
sistant Professor  Young  and  Mr.  Renshaw. 

Psychology  (Experimental) — The  work  in  this 
course  is  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  in  the 
Introductory  Psychology,  and  yet  it  is  a  begin- 
ning course  arranged  for  students  beyond  the 
Freshman  year  and  of  more  mature  minrls. 
This  is  the  regular  work  of  the  first  semester  in 
Psychology  of  the  junior  year  in  college.  It  in- 
cludes work  in  class-room  and  laboratory,  and 
is  open  to  sophomores  as  well  as  juniors  and 
seniors.  The  text  used  will  be  Titchener's 
Text-book  of  Psychology.     Mr.  Renshaw. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

Course  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  Who 
Desire  to  Teach  Athletics  and  Coach 

M.  B.  Banks,  Director  oe  Athletics 

Classes  will  be  organized  for  the  specific 
direction  of  plays  in  each  of  the  principal  high- 
school  sports.  This  course  will  cover  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  various  games;  the 
conditioning  and  care  of  the  men;  equipment, 
and  the  ability  to  handle  athletes. 

This  class  will  recite  daily  from  7:50  to  9:50, 
A.  M.,  and  the  students  taking  this  course  will 
be  required  to  go  to  the  athletic  field  at  4  P.  M. 
each  day  for  practical  demonstration  of  methods. 

A  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  charged  students  enter- 
ing this  class. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

C.   M.   DOUTHITT,   M.   D. 
COURSE  IN  PERSONAL  HYGIENE 

This  course  will  treat  personal  hygiene  with 
special  reference  to  the  teacher  ancfher  pupils 

The  health  habits  of  the  pupil  will  be  taken 
up  in  detail  and  the  teacher  given  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  ill- 
health,  and  how  to  prevent  them. 

The  aim  will  be  not  only  to  instruct  the 
teacher  but  also  to  inspire  her  with  an  eager  de- 
sire to  improve  her  own  physical  efficiency  and 
that  of  her  pupils. 

Proper  care  of  hair,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat, 
and  teeth  will  be  discussed,  with  also  first  aid  to 
the  injured. 

The  subject  proper  will  be  preceded  by  a 
short  but  comprehensive  course  of  lectures  on 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

There  will  be"  three  sections  of  a  class  in 
PH YSIC  Ah  EDUCATION.  For  this  work  there 
will  be  no  fee.  In  giving  this  course  the  purpose 
ot  the  department  is  to  train  teachers  to  become 
proficient  in  looking  after  the  general  health  of 
their  pupils  while  in  the  school  room  and  to 
direct  them  in  proper  muscular  exercises  and 
games. 

Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical  edu- 
cation will  be  taught.  Gymnastic  nomenclature 
the  physiology  of  bodily  exercises,  and  personal 
hygiene  will  be  taught  by  lectures  and  quizzes. 
On  the  gymnasium  floor  practical  instruction 
and  demonstrations  will  be  given  in  calisthenic 
exercises  adapted  to  the  grades;  also  mass 
exercises  and  games  which  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  school  room  and  on  the  playground. 

Swimming  classes  will  be  formed  for  begin- 
ners and  also  for  those  more  advanced. 
The    use  of  the  swimming  pool  five  days  a 
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week,  including  instructions  in  swimming  will 
cost  $i  .50  for  the  entire  session. 

Swimming  classes  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Banks. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Atkinson  and  Mr.  WEBBER 

1.  Preparatory     Physics     I — Text,     Carhart 

and  Chute.  Subjects:  Mechanics,  Properties  of 
Matter,  Heat.  Work  will  consist  of  class  reci- 
tations, experimental- demonstrations,  solution 
of  problems.     Second  floor,  Science  Hall. 

2.  Preparatory  Physics  II— Text,  same  as 
above.  Subjects:  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Sound, 
Ljght.     Work  similar  to  above. 

3.  Physical  Laboratory — Manual,  Atkinson 
and  Evans.  Wotk  in  laboratory  follows  the 
class  work  outlined  in  I.  Time,  three  hours  in 
the  laboratory  daily. 

4.  Physical  Laboratory — Manual  as  in  3. 
Work  in  the  laboratory  follows  the  class  work 
outlined  in  II.  Time,  three  hours  in  the  labora- 
tor}' . 

5.  Freshman  Physics — Requirements,  all  the 
foregoing  courses,  or  their  equivalents.  Sub- 
jects: Properties  of  Matter,  Mechanics  and 
Heat.  These  subjects  will  be  treated  in  relation 
to  their  practical  or  every-day  application,  in 
every  phase  of  the  work. 

6.  Freshman  Physics  Laboratory — Individ- 
ual laboratory  work  covering  ten  representative 
experiments  closely  connected  with  the  princi- 
ples studied  in  the  class,  as  given  above. 

7.  Review  of  Physics — This  course  is 
planned  as  a  rapid  review7  of    the    essentials    of 
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physics,  covering  the  entire  text,  for  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  state  or  county  examinations 
Recitations  each  day.  Carh art' and  Chute  or 
any  equivalent  text  may   be   used.     No   credit 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION,  SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT,  COURSES 
OF  STUDY 

School  Administration— A  senior  study  in 
the  degree  courses  of  the  State  Normal  College 
Designed  especially  for  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  supervisors,  and  those  preparing  for 
work  m  any  line  of  school  administration. 
Chancellor's  Our  Schools  and  Their  Adminis- 
tration is  the  text,  but  many  references  are  given 
to  special  reports,  N.  E-  A.  proceedings,  and 
Bulletins  from  the  office  of  U.  S.  Commissioner 
ot  Education.  Room  15,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall 
Professor  Richkson. 

School  Management— This  course  is  designed 
for  teachers  of  graded  elementary  schools,  in 
town  or  city.  The  work  is  collegiate,  with  fresh- 
man rank.  Dutton's  School  Management  is 
the  text,  but  all  other  texts  may  also  be  used  to 
good  advantage  by  the  student.  There  will  be 
four  sections  of  this  class.  Room  14,  first  floor 
Ellis  Hall.  Professor  Coui/trap,  assisted  by 
Mr.  COMSTOCK.  J 

School  Systems  of  Ohio— All  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  public  schools  should  have  a 
tair  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  development 
ot  the  educational  institutions  of  their  own 
State.  For  this  reason  we  are  offering  School 
Systems  of  Ohio.  This  will  include  a  brief 
survey  of  the  founding  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  United  States,  a  study  of  the  Congres- 
sional Land  Grants  for  Educational   purposes, 
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a  history  of  the  Ohio  University  and  a  few  other 
typical  higher  institutions,  a  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  public  schools,  the  evolution 
of  the  graded  schools  and  city  school  systems, 
and  the  township  and  county  school  systems,  a 
comparison  of  the  financial  support  of  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio  with  that  of  other  leading  states. 
The  present  school  organization,  and  the  impor- 
tant school  laws  relating  to  it  will  be  studied. 
Room  6,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Professor 
Mardis. 

Secondary  Course  of  Study — Junior,  required. 
The  class  in  this  subject,  as  in  High-School 
Methods,  will  deal  first  with  the  functions  of  the 
high  school.  The  principles  governing  the  se- 
lection of  studies,  sequence,  correlation  will 
then  be  taken  up  and  developed  with  a  view  to 
both  the  adequate  transmission  of  the  child's 
proper  social  heritage  and  the  meeting  of  his 
life  needs  as  an  individual.  Concrete  work  in 
framing  courses  for  typical  schools  will  be  re- 
quired. Room  4,  basement,  Ellis  Hall.  Pro- 
fessor Wagnkr. 

Supervision  and  Criticism — Unsettled  ques- 
tions and  unsolved  problems  in  education. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  new  Ohio 
School  System,  Measurements  of  Efficiency, 
and  Standards  in  Education.     Professor  Riche- 

SON. 

Elementary  Course  of  Study — Sophomore, 
required.  The  aim  of  education  receives  first 
consideration  in  the  course  given  under  this 
head,  leading  in  logical  connection  to  the  study 
of  the  great  question  of  educational  values. 
Typical  sections  of  subject  matter  are  taken  up 
for  evaluation,  and  concrete  experience  is  given 
in  making  necessary  eliminations  and  in  organ- 
izing for  use  those  elements  that  must  be  mas- 
tered by  the  school  child.  The  text-books  used 
will  be,  McMurry's  Course  of  Study  in  the  Eight 
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Grades  and  William's  Course  of  Study  for  Ohio 
Schools,     i  hour  credit. 

School  Law— Present  and  Prospective— Sen- 
ior, elective.  The  legal  aspects  of  school  .organ- 
ization and  the  jurisprudence  of  teaching 'will 
be  worked  out  in  this  course  through  lectures 
and  collateral  readings.  Equipment  of  the 
educational  worker  with  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fessional rights  and  responsibilities  as  confirmed 
by  the  law  will  be  the  controlling  aim.  The 
Statutes  of  Ohio  will  be  the  chief  source  to 
which  students  will  be  referred.  Enactments 
growing  out  of  the  Ohio  School  Survey  will  re- 
ceive particular  attention,  along  with  the  unsat- 
isfied needs  in  the  way  of  legislation  which  it 
reveals.  Comparative  studies  in  essential  fea- 
tures will  be  made  throughout  the  course  be- 
tween the  Ohio  school  system  and  that  of  other 
states.     Professor  IyANDsiTTEiv. 

County,    District    and    Village    Supervision— 

inere  is  probably  no  phase  of  school  work  that 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  so  much 
nor  is  being  so  generally  and  earnestly  discussed,' 
as  the  supervision  of  rural  schools.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Department  that  the  work  done  in 
this  class  will  enable  its  members  to  do  effective 
work  as  County,  District,  Township  or  Village 
Superintendents.  Every  phase  of  the  new 
school  laws  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  super- 
vision will  be  thoroughly  studied  and  discussed. 
vSome  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  this 
course  will  be  the  relation  of  the  superintendent 
to  his  constituency,  to  his  teachers,  to  his  board 
of  education,  the  organization  of  mothers'  clubs, 
the  organization  of  reading  clubs,  agricultural 
clubs,  the  social  center  movement,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  course  of  study,  enthusiasm  in  work 
consolidation  and  centralization  of  schools,  se- 
lection oi  a  corps  of  teachers,  school  laws,  and 
kindred    subjects.      Practically  every  available 
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book  bearing  on  supervision  and  other  questions 
of  the  rural  and  village  schools  will  be  found  in 
the  school  library,  and  will  be  accessible  to  the 
students  of  this  class.  The  N.  E.  A.  reports, 
educational  bulletins,  and  the  school  laws  of 
i9i4onthe  supervision  and  standardization  of 
rural  schools  will  be  studied.    Professor  Mardis. 


SCHOOL  ART  AND  HAND  WORK 

School  Drawing— First  semester's  work,  1st 
section.  Object  drawing  is  given  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  correct  drawing  and  composi- 
tion. Some  elementary  designing  is  taught 
with  practical  reference  to  school  work.  This 
course  also  aims  to  include  the  mechanical 
drawing  necessary  for  teaching  in  the  grammar 
grades.  Room  7,  third  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Miss 
Brison  and  Miss  Robens. 


School  Drawing— First  semester's  work,  2nd 
section.  See  1st  section.  Miss  Brison  and 
Miss  Barclay. 

School  Drawing— Second  semester's  work- 
Type  problems  for  public  school  grades  will  be 
worked  out  and  art  principles,  studied  in  first 
semester's  work,  will  be  applied  in  this  course. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  observing  drawing 
in  the  different  grades  in  the  Training  School. 
There  will  also  be  a  number  of  lessons  on  color 
theory.     Miss  Brison  and  Miss  Barclay. 

Hand  Work— A  course  in  cardboard  construc- 
tion, knife  work,  clay  modeling,  weaving,  raffia 
and  reed  work,  planned  for  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades,  but  suggestions  for  a  course  for 
higher  grades  will  be  given.  Cost  of  materials 
$1.00.     Miss  Brison  and  Miss  WINTERS. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING 

"(MHnrfLTra-nin?rThree  classes  daily.  The 
Old  Gymnasium"  now  affords  excellent  auar 
ters  for  this  important  work.  The  shoo  eoufn" 
meat  has  been  more  than  doubled  withn? X" 
last  three  years.  Prospective  teachers  of  thk 
subject  will  find  both  equipment  and  teaching 
service  of  an  up-to-date4  character.     This   is   f 

to  theV^  f  deSdned  to  assume  *  hghpL 
are^nS ^chool.cur»cula  of  the  future  and  there 

tn^L??Z!nt  ^^  iM  ^^s 

Elementary  Wood  Work- Laboratory  course 
requiring  two  hours  each  day.     The  work Ts  de 
signed  for  teachers  who  are  preparing  to    each 
m   he  grades      The  work  followed  will  co'S 
wSS  andElghth  G-^models.°X: 

Cabinet  Making— Laboratory  course  Two 
thoYe  wehohb  ^  iF°r  advanced  students  or 
twT^MSo^  S°me  PraCtlCe  iD  tOGl  Work- 

Elementary  Wood  Work-Laboratory  course 
requiring  two  hours  each  day.     The  work  Ts  de 
signed  tor  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in 
the  grades  and  consists  in  making  mode LwEich 
would  be  suitableforthat  work.  gMr.  WiiSS 

,nf>bS^ti°,n  -nd  Methods  in  Manual  Train- 
ing—Students in  this  course  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  putting  into  operation  their  ap! 
proved  plans  of  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
work.     Mr.  Wiij.iamson.  S        grade 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

dfS?  cSlatC  .™ormal    Co"e8e    has   under   its 
direct   supervision   and  control   three  training 
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Schools,  where  skilled  teachers  of  broad  Train- 
ing and  experience  are  to  be  found  giving  the 
best  instruction  by  the  most  approved  methods. 
One  of  the  most  essential  features  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  is  the  observation  and  practice 
work  in  the  Training  School. 


THE  GRADED  ELEMENTARY  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

During  the  Summer  Term  a  Training  School 
consisting  of  eight  grades  will  be  conducted  by 
Miss  Emma  S.  Waite,  Principal,  assisted  by  the 
seven  regular  critic  teachers.  In  other  words, 
the  entire  Training  School  force  will  beat  work 
during  the  Summer  Term.  TheTraining  School 
will  be  regularly  organized  and  the  children 
will  receive  systematic  instruction. 

Primary  Methods— After  each  morning  lesson 
in  Theory  or  Methods,  a  class  from  the  Train- 
ing School  will  be  brought  in,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  application  of  the  methods 
just  discussed  in  class,  will  be  given.  Auditori- 
um, Training  School.     Professor  Watte. 


THE  RURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  State  Normal  College  has  under  its  con- 
trol another  department,  THE  RURAL  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL,  to  which  we  wish  especially  to 
invite  the  attention  of  all  teachers  who  are  train- 
ing for  more  efficient  work  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. All  the  teachers  connected  with  this  de- 
partment, four  in  number,  are  especially  pre- 
pared for  this  work,  and  all  will  be  pleased  to 
render  any  assistance  to  the  students  registering 
for  this  course. 
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country  school  work  are  me       Th??X*T  °u 

the  Summer  School  period  ot 

„Jwa''-mof  this   department  is    to   give    iust 
such  training  as  the  new   school    law^fi 

which    methods  of  ^sLatulf  \^£  £ 
me?W ho°ls<s  taught,  and  observations  of  the 
methods  put  mto  practice  are  made  in  theTrain. 

^^^tSeraSn^^--^ 

Sou„^:ettrondi,ct  the  «  -  W: 

as  a  guM°erebuft^V  ?  &*M#  School*  used 
othefworks  Twn  SUPPlemented  by  numerous 
aner  works.     Two  sections.    Professor  Ma rdis. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 

The  four  semesters  of  work  in  the  course  in 
Kindergarten  Education  are  progressive  each 
semester  being  a  continuation  li  The  preceding 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  Kindergarten 
fheory   and   Activities  held  this  Summef      In 

£  -u.  ■  sr°f  the  %* baif  °f  ?"«i" 

"r  U1"   hc  K'ven  and  in    Course    II,    the 
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work  of  the  second  half  of  the  first  semester. 
Course  II,  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  had 
course  one.  A  credit  of  two  semester  hours  will 
be  given  for  each  course. 

The  work  in  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Activi- 
ties includes  the  study  of  Froebel's  Mother 
Play,  of  the  Gifts  and  of  the  Occupations. 

Nine  periods  of  observation  or  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  kindergarten  are  required  in  each 
course  for  which  a  credit  of  one  and  one-half 
semester  hours  is  given. 

The  Kindergarten  School  is  in  session  from 
8:30  to  10:30.  In  addition  to  the  time  spent  in 
the  kindergarten  there  are  three  afternoon 
periods  each  week  for  the  discussion  of  the 
week's  work  in  the  kindergarten. 

Books  required:  "Songs  and  Music  of 
Froebel's  Mother  Play,"  Blow:  "Mottoes  and 
Commentaries  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play,"  Blow: 
scrapbook  and  note  book,  for  work  in  occupa- 
tions and  note  books  for  work  in  Mother  Play 
and  Gifts.  These  books  will  be  used  through- 
out the  two  years. 

A  fee  of  seventy-five  cents  is  charged  in  course 
one  and  twenty-five  cents  in  course  two  to  cover 
the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  occupation  and 
gift  classes.  Room  1,  basement,  Ellis  Hall. 
Professor  MclyKOD. 


SPECIAL  METHODS  IN  READING 

To  qualify  to  teach  in  almost  any  city  primary 
school  now,  it  is  often  a  necessity  to  understand 
one  or  more  of  the  most  widely  used  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  Reading.  There  will  be  special- 
ists at  work  in  this  line  in  the  State  Normal 
College  at  Athens,  and  teachers  will  find  here 
unusual  opportunities  to  equip  themselves  in 
one  or  more  of  these  special  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading. 
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NEW  EDUCATION  READERS 
STORY  HOUR  READERS 

The  New  Education  System  of  Reading  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  a  working  knowledge 
or  Phonics  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  gives  power 
and  independence.  Hence  an  intelligent  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  is  demanded  of  the 
teacher. 

The  Story  Hour  Readers  combine  the  "story 
method"  with  a  complete  system  of  phonetics. 
The  Mother  Goose  Rimes,  with  which  nearly 
every  child  is  familiar,  form  the  basis  of  the 
stories.  This  development  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown  accords  with  the  best  pedagogy 

Instruction  in  these  methods  by  competent 
teachers  will  be  given  throughout  the  entire 
term.  Plays,  games,  dramatization,  use  of  pre- 
cephon  cards,  seat  work,  and  charts,  will  form 
a  part  of  the  course. 


THE  GORDON  METHOD  OF  READING 

The  Gordon  Method  of  Reading  will  be  pre- 
sented daily  during  the  entire  summer  school. 

Bach  feature  of  this  method  was  successfully 
tried  out  by  Mrs.  Gordon  in  her  own  school- 
room for  several  years  before  publication.  For 
teachers  who  want  a  method  full  of  interest  and 
life,  practical  in  every  phase,  comprehensive  in 
its  scope,  and  pedagogically  logical,  this  one  is 
to  be  recommended. 

The  use  of  story  and  dramatization,  correla- 
tion with  language  and  spelling,  phonetic  values, 
word  drills,  the  use  of  play,  effective  seat  work, 
how  to  secure  the  stimulus  of  interest,  all  these 
will  be  carefully  worked  out  in  the  classes. 

The  entire  method  is  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental instincts  and  activities  of  the  child,  and 
is  full  of  inspiration  and  help  for  the  teacher. 
Miss  Wkavkr. 
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THE  BEACON  METHOD  OF  READING 

The  Beacon  Method  of  Reading  is  a  new  sys- 
tem of  phonics.  It  is  rational  and  simple,  in- 
cluding no  cumbersome  devices.  Any  teacher 
can  use  it  easily  and  effectively.  By  blending 
the  vowel  with  the  initial  consonant  it  makes 
unnecessary  the  teaching  of  "families."  No 
diacritical  markings  are  used. 

The  course  for  the  summer  term  will  give  in 
detail  the  plan  of  work  with  this  system  and 
will  enable  the  teachers  to  use  this  method  suc- 
cessfully whether  in  city  or  rural  schools. 

A  competent  instructor  will  be  present  through- 
out the  summer  term  and  in  the  presentation  of 
this  method  effort  will  be  made  to  give  to  it  the 
widest  application  possible. 


THE  ALDINE  METHOD  IN  TEACHING 
READING 

Classes  will  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  Maud 
Brown  Curtis.  The  course  will  cover  the  work 
of  the  first  two  grades.  The  Aldine  Method 
embodying,  as  integral  parts  of  the  method,  the 
story,  rhyme,  dramatization,  picture  study,  seat 
work,  phonics,  and  spelling  and  language  foun- 
dations, offers  in  this  course  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  the  wide-awake  student  who  wishes 
to  acquaint  herself  with  a  thoroughly  modern 
and  soundly  pedagogical  system  of  primary  in- 
struction. 

In  addition  to  the  hour  for  demonstration 
there  will  be  an  hour  devoted  to  practice  teach- 
ing. Members  of  the  class  will  take  the  part  of 
pupils.  Students  may  register  for  either  hour, 
or  both.  Also  there  will  be  an  hour  for  individ- 
ual consultation.     Mrs.  Curtis. 
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WARD  METHOD 

The  Ward  Method  of  Reading  will  be  taught 
by  Miss  Lillian  Sneed. 

Miss  Sneed  as  Primary  Teacher  in  the  Galli- 
polis  Schools  has  had  several  very  successful 
years'  experience  teaching  this  method.  She 
has  had  charge  of  this  work  the  past  three 
Summers  in  the  Athens  Normal  and  the  growth 
of  her  classes,  both  in  number  and  in  interest, 
has  proven  her  ability  to  instruct  teachers  how 
to  use  this  method. 

Miss  Sneed  will  conduct  two  classes  daily- 
one  for  teachers,  and  the  other  to  demonstrate 
the  method.     Miss  Sneed. 
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THE  EASY  ROAD  TO  READING 


This  course  is  all  that  the  name  implies. 
The  road  to  reading  is  made  easy  because  it  is 
natural  and  proceeds  in  a  natural  and  easy  way. 
Reading  can  always  be  made  interesting  and 
easy  if  best  methods  are  applied.  This  method 
embodies  those  characteristics  which  every 
teacher  will  desire  to  practice  in  her  class-room 
work:  dramatization,  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
rhyme  as  a  means  of  introducing  new  words, 
the  use  of  the  rhyme  to  teach  rhythm,  the  ac- 
cumulative story,  the  complete  story  or  literary 
whole,  a  complete  course  in  phonics  and  seat 
work  and  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  ped- 
agogical ideas  applied  in  teaching  beginners  to 
read.  Due  emphasis  is  given  to  the  mechanics 
of  reading,  while  at  the  same  time  the  thought 
side  of  reading  is  emphasized  all  the  way 
through  the  course. 
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Special  Spring  Quarter 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

ATHENS,  OHIO 


Beginning  May    1 ,    1916,  and  Continuing 
Eight  Weeks,  to  June  22,    1916 


SPECIAL  SPRING  QUARTER 


Beginning  May  1,  and  Continuing  Eight 
Weeks,  to  June  22,  1916 


The  school  laws  enacted  in  February,  iqi4 
which  went  into  effect  May  21,  1914,  put  a  pre- 
mium upon  professional  training  not  only Pf or 
the  elementary  teacher  and  the  high  school 
teacher,  but  for  all  special  teachers,  supervisors 
and  superintendents  as  well.  If  you  have  read 
the  new  school  code  for  Ohio,  you  have  noticed 
among  other  things  the  following: 

^£n+£nd  &HeI  January  l>  1915,  no  person,  ex- 
cept those  without  experience  in  teaching  will 
be  permitted  to  take  an  examination  for  a  county 
certificate  who  has  not  had  at  least  six  weeks  of 
professional  training  in  a  normal  school,  teach- 
ers college,  university,  or  other  institution  rec- 
ogmzed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  a  professional  training  school 
one  requirement  being  that  said  institution  shall 
maintain  a  Training  School  in  which  the  stu- 
dent obtains  Observation  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  office 
ot  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  amount  of  professional  training  required 
by  law  increases  by  an  additional  six  weeks 
each  year  until  1920  when  the  minimum  shall 
be  36  weeks  To  be  eligible  to  a  State  examin- 
ation after  January  i,  1915,  one  full  vear  of 
professional  training  will  be  required  and  this 
will  increase  until  1920  when  the  minimum  of 
protessional  training  to  make  a  teacher  eligible 
to  take  a  State  examination  will  be  two  full 
years. 
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After  the  May  county  and  city  examinations 

1914,  only  one-year  and  three-year  certificates 
may  be  issued  by  county  or  city  boards  of  school 
examiners.  In  the  county,  only  three  one-year 
certificates  and  two  three-year  certificates  may 
be  issued  to  the  same  person,  while  in  the  cities 
only  three  one-year  certificates  and  three  three- 
year  certificates  may  be  issued  to  the  same  per- 
son. At  the  expiration  of  these  periods  the 
holders  of  such  certificates  must  have  State 
certificates  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  employ- 
ment in  any  school  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  in 
order  to  get  State  certificates  by  that  time, 
teachers  must  either  be  graduates  of  professional 
training  schools  on  the  recognized  list,  in 
which  case  they  receive  State  certificates  with- 
out examination;  or,  if  they  have  had  as  much 
as  one  year  of  professional  training  and  fifty 
months  of  experience  in  teaching,  they  may 
take  the  regular  State  Examination  before  the 
State  Board  of  School  Examiners  and  thus 
obtain  their  life  certificates. 

Graduates    of   regular    two-year    courses    in 

academic  and  professional  subjects  in  a  recog- 
nized school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  are 
granted  upon  graduation  four-year  State  pro- 
visional certificates  valid  in  any  school  below 
high  school  grade,  or  to  teach  any  special  sub- 
ject in  which  they  have  taken  special  courses  for 
two  years  in  said  institutions.  Graduates  of 
four-year  courses  of  professional  and  academic 
subjects  in  institutions  on  the  recognized  list 
will  receive  four-year  State  provisional  high- 
school  certificates  upon  graduation.  After  24 
months  of  successful  experience  following  the 
receipt  of  a  four-year  provisional  certificate,  the 
holder  of  said  certificate  shall  receive  a  life  cer- 
tificate without  examination,  said  life  certificate 
to  be  of  the  same  class  or  kind  as  the  four-year 
provisional  certificate — elementary,  special  or 
high-school. 
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In  order  to  qualify  under  the  new  laws  teach- 
ers  who   have    had    no    professional    training 
and    do  not  hold  renewable  certificates    must 
begin  at  once  to  make  the  preparation  or  they 
may  find  themselves  unable  to  qualify  when  re- 
quired to  take  an  examination.     A   teacher  may 
enter  the  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio    Uni- 
versity at  the  opening  of   the    Special    Spring 
Quarter    May  r,   1916,  and  complete  almost    a 
full  half  semester  of  credits  before  June  22  and 
follow  this  with  a  term  in  the  Summer  Session 
ot  six  weeks  beginning  June  24,  i9r6.     In  these 
two  terms  a  student  may  complete  almost  a  full 
halt-year  of  credits  in  the  State  Normal  College 
This  process  may  be  repeated  year  after    year 
for  five  years  and    the    full    two-year    Normal 
College  Course  for  elementary  teachers  may    be 
thus  completed  and  the  teacher  earn    her    life 
certificate  without  having  lost  any  time    from 
her  teaching  engagements.     The  same  inav  be 
said  of  all  teachers  desiring  to  pursue    special 
courses  in  Drawing,  Music,  Kindergarten,  Man- 
ual Training,  Domestic   Science,    Rural  Educa- 
tion   and  Agriculture.     In    a    similar    manner 
teachers  preparing  to  teach  in  high  school  may 
complete  in  five  Spring  and  Summer  Quarters 
the  amount  of  professional  training  required  to 
enter  a  State  Examination    for    a    high-school 
life  certificate,  after  January  1,  1920,  and  in  four 
years  more  could  in  the  same    manner    finish 
the  four-year  course  leading  to  the   degree    of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

Complete  a  Course  While  Teaching— While 
it  is  much  better  for  ambitious  teachers  to  obtain 
a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  or  two  and  com- 
plete their  professional  training  in  much  less 
time,  we  realize  that  a  large  percentage  of  teach- 
ers can  not  afford  thus  to  lose  the  income  from 
regular  employment  long  enough  to  complete  a 
college  course.  For  this  very  practical  reason 
the  special    Spring  and   Summer  terms  at    the 
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Normal  College  of  Ohio  University  have  been 
provided. 

The  following  schedule  of  subjects  is  designed 
primarily  to  accommodate  teachers  who  desire 
to  work  toward  the  completion  of  the  regular 
two-year  course  for  elementary  or  grade  teach- 
ers. Quite  a  number  of  preparatorv  subjects 
are  also  offered  to  enable  teachers  "to  obtain 
credit  toward  the  completion  of  the  necessary  15 
units  of  preparatory  work  in  case  a  student  is  not 
a  graduate  of  a  First  Grade  high  school.  Super- 
intendents and  principals  who  are  preparing  for 
positions  as  county  or  district  superintendents 
will  find  a  large  number  of  subjects  exactly 
suited  to  their  needs.  We  suggest  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  securing  positions  of  this 
character  should  read  the  legal  qualifications  of 
county  and  district  superintendents.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  only  way  for  persons  to  qualify 
for  these  positions  if  they  have  not  already  had 
experience  as  superintendents  is  by  obtaining 
not  less  than  one  year  of  professional  training 
in  school  administration,  supervision,  and  re- 
lated subjects. 

All  the  classes  scheduled  below  are  started 
May  1st  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  subject 
or  semester's  work,  just  the  same  as  is  done  at 
the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  The  subjects 
are  so  distributed  throughout  the  course  that 
students  may  obtain  subjects  required  in  either 
the  first  or  second  semester  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Normal  College  course,  or  if  more  advanced, 
subjects  required  in  either  the  first  or  second 
semester  of  the  second  year.  The  subjects 
scheduled  for  students  working  for  a  degree  or 
preparing  for  positions  as  high  school  teachers, 
or  for  positions  as  district  or  county  superin- 
tendents are  distributed  throughout  the  course 
in  order  to  accommodate  students  of  anv  degree 
of  advancement. 
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Credit— The  students  will  be  allowed  a  credit 
of  eight  semester  hours  as  a  maximum. 

College  graduates  will  here  find  the  neces- 
sary professional  training  to  qualify  them  for 
teaching  positions.  Observation  and  Practice 
Teaching  in  secondary  subjects  in  the  Second- 
ary Training  School  may  be  obtained  by  all  ad- 
vanced students  qualified  by  previous  training 
or  experience  to  enter  such  courses.  The  Ele- 
mentary Training  Schools  will  also  be  in  session 
both  forenoon  and  afternoon  for  the  Observa- 
tion and  Practice  Teaching  of  those  preparing 
for  diplomas  in  Elementary  Education.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Kindergarten  School. 

Prospective  students  are  cautioned  to  take  only 
such  subjects  as  will  fill  the  requirements  of  the 
course  which  they  are  pursuing.  Better  consult 
the  catalogue  of  Ohio  University  and  State 
Normal  College  in  which  you  will  find  detailed 
information  concerning  the  requirements  for 
each  course. 

Ample  accommodations  have  been  provided 
for  a  large  influx  of  students  May  i,  1916.  The 
weather  will  be  pleasant  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  It  would  be  best  to  come  on  Saturday, 
April  29,  and  register  for  the  work  to  be- 
gin Monday  morning.  Students  may  register 
on  Monday,  and  as  late  as  May  8.  Stu- 
dents registering  late  will  be  required  to  make 
up  back  work.  The  registration  fee  for  this 
special  Spring  Quarter  is  but  $3.00  and  the 
fee  for  the  Summer  Term  following  will  be  the 
same.  All  studies  will  recite  five  times  a  week 
but  a  full  semester's  credit  in  the  branches 
taken  may  thus  be  earned. 

Growth  of  Special  Spring  Term— The  First 
Spring  Term  was  offered  in  the  spring  of  1913. 
About  120  students  entered  for  that  term.  This 
number    was    increased    to   about   350   in    the 
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spring  of  1914,  while  last  spring  the  enrollment 
reached  963.  Even  more  are  expected  this 
year.  Two  great  advantages  are  offered  by  the 
Spring  Term:  The  first  is  that  the  student  may 
get  out  so  much  more  work  in  the  year  if  he 
should  decide  to  remain  for  the  summer  session 
also;  the  second,  that  the  student  may  get  out 
the  required  professional  training  before  the 
weather  becomes  so  warm,  if  he  does  not  care 
to  remain  for  both  terms. 

The  Special  Spring  Term    is   rapidly  taking 
rank  with  our  Summer  School. 

Schedule  of  Recitations 


7:30 

Civic  Biology 

Model  Sewing 

Physiography 

Elementary    Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Advanced  Arithmetic  and  Methods 

First  Semester  Public  School  Drawing 

Freshman  American  History 

Paidology 

8:30 

Advanced  Grammar 

Notation  and  Sight  Singing,  Advanced 

English  Composition,  Normal  College 

Elementary  Course  of  Study 

Science  of  Education 

Teaching 

0:30 

Principles  of  Education,  (Open  to  students  in 
either  Science  of  Education  or  Principles  of 
Education.) 

Plain  Sewing 

Political  Geography 

Beginning  Latin 

Teaching 


■ 
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10:30 

Accounting  I 

Teaching 

School  Supervision,  Advanced 

Rural  School  Didactics 

Algebra  I 

1:00 

School  Administration  and  School  taw 

Orthography 

Food  Study 

Review  in  U.  S.  History 

Primary  Methods 

Physical  Geography 

Teaching 

2:00 

General  Agriculture 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene 

School  Management 

Teaching 

Freshman  Psychology 

Sociology,  (Open  to  Students  of  Either  Course) 

3:00 

English  Grammar,  Preparatory 

Plain  Sewing 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies 

Latin  Composition  and  Csesar 

Manual  Training,  or  at  hours  to  be  arranged 


4:00 

History  of  Education,  Modern  Period.  Open 
to  students  in  either  course  in  the  History  of 
Education.  J 

History  of  English  Literature,  Preparatorv 
Beginning  Botany  J 
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Remarks— The   45  classes  named  above  will 
be  organized  May  1,  1916,  and   in  nearly  every 
case  will  recite  daily  in  order  to  cover  the  work 
of  a  full  semester.     Other  classes  will  be  organ- 
ized if  there  is  sufficient  demand.     Write  and 
tell  us  what  you  want.     Don't  remain  away  be- 
cause we  have  not  scheduled  some  subjects  you 
want.     In   addition   to    these   45   new    classes, 
there  will  be  255   other  classes  that  were  organ- 
ized at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  February 
7,   1916.     It  might  be  possible  to  enter  one  or 
more  of  these  classes  and  bring  up  the  back  work. 
Kindly  tell  your  friends  about  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio 
University,  Athens.     Write  freelv  to  either   of 
the   undersigned  for  further  information.     We 
would   appreciate   the  names  and  addresses  of 
those   who  may  be  interested  in  securing  pro- 
fessional training  as  teachers. 

ALSTON  ELLIS, 
President,  Ohio  University. 


Athens,  Ohio. 


JOHN  J.  RICHESON, 
Dean,  State  Normal  College. 
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Continuation  Summer  School 

State  Normal  College 

Ohio  University 


Beginning  August  7 

and  Continuing  Five  Weeks 

to  September  8,  1916 


CONTINUATION  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Beginning    August    7     and    Continuing    Five 
Weeks,  to  September  8,  1916 

In  response  to  numerous  and  persistent  calls 
the  Summer  School  of  1915  was  continued  for  a 
period  of  five  weeks,  the  students  reciting  six 
times  per  week.  Without  advertising  or  spe- 
cial effort  on  the  part  of  any  one  the  enrollment 
was  106. 

The  response  was  so  great,  the  enthusiasm  so 
pronounced,  the  quality  of  the  work   so   good 
that  the  authorities  feel  it  their  duty  to  schedule 
such  Continuation  Summer  School  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1916. 

Instructors— No  one  will  be  allowed  to  teach 
in  the  Continuation  Summer  School  except  the 
regular  professors  or  instructors  of  the  College. 

Credit— A  credit  of  six  semester  hours  will  be 
allowed. 

Cost— A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged. 

Quarters— The  Continuation  Session  will  be 
held  in  Ellis  Hall. 

Subjects— The  following  subjects  will  be 
offered: 

History  of  Education 

Principles  of  Education 

Science  of  Education 

School  Management 

Psychology 

American  History 

German 

Physiography 

School  Administration 

Supervision  and  Criticism 
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This  list  of  subjects  is  merely  tentative,  as 
other  subjects  can  be  arranged  for  during  the 
Summer  School. 

Opportunity— By  taking  advantage  of  the 
Spring,  Summer,  and  Continuation  Summer 
term  it  can  be  seen  that  a  student  can  work  out 
a  credit  of  twentv  semester  hours.  Students 
who  could  not  attend  the  Spring  or  Summer 
sessions  may  take  advantage  of  this  session. 

For  further  information  write  to 

ALSTON  EIvUS,  President, 

or 
JOHN  J.  RICHKSON, 
Dean,  State  Normal  College. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR.  1913-1916 

First  Semester 

Mondav^fis" Registration  of  Students 

Tn^dtv  !t£V  ii Registration  of  Students 

weeds^da%|,  ^*:;v/;;;.Tttii^^pSe^ggs 

Frid^nSMJ?^" Thanksgivi^EelSsEnSs 

Mondly  Jan  ?0  ?#?a/  Heess  Be*ins 

Frid» v  hit  i     Hobday  Recess  Ends 

iriday,  Feb.  4 First  Semester  Ends 

Second  Semester 

Monda^Fe^  5 Registration  of  Students 

Thursday  noon,  June  22.. Commencement ;  Say  and  the 

Close  of  the  Second  Semester 
Summer  School 

Monday7  T^e^I4 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday  JuSI  2?  ' •  " "' " ' ■' Registration  of  Students 

PrZi,,  AV  -Recitations  Begin 

Friday,  Aug.  4 Close  of  Summer  School 

Special  Spring  Term 

Thu^dav^nn'  t,;;,  »•■'■■••>■.. Registration  of  Students 

ihursday  noon,  June  22 Close  of  Spring  Term 

Continuation  Summer  School 

Fridav^nfi'  5 - nV   >&*»***  of  Students 

*  riday'  hept-  8 Close  of  Continuation  School 

UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1916.1917 
First  Semester 

Friday  Fib  2    • Holiday  Recess  Ends 

Jmaay,  *eb.  2 Flrgt  Semester  Ends 

Second  Semester 

inuisaay  noon,  June  21 Commencement  Day  and  the 

Close  of  the  Second  Semester 
Summer  School 

uS?'j™£ Registration  of  Students 

Tuesda^,  jTe  2o  '.f^ ReglSt  «g&  ?™e»tS 

?***-  Aug.  3 :.;.■;-;;..  /Close  o^uCTscfoo! 
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OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

ATHENS,  OHIO 

Announcement  of  Courses 
of  Instruction 

COLLEGIATE  AND  NORMAL, 
For  the  Session  of  SUMMER 
SCHOOL,  JUNE  28,  1909,  TO 
AUGUST   6,    1909,    inclusive. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Ohio  University  was  organized  by  an  act 
of  the  OMb  Legislature  in  1804.  The  Trus- 
tees are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
support  is'  derived  chiefly  from  a  levy  upon 
the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  The  in- 
stitution is  the  oldest  of  the  three  State  uni- 
versities. 

The  State  Normal  College  was  established 
by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  March3 
1902,  and  was  opened  for  students  in  Septem- 
ber, 1902.  It  is  also  supported  by  a  state  levy 
and  is  co-ordinate  in  its  courses  of  instruc- 
tion with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Ohio 
University. 

Buildings  and  Equipment.  —  The  limits  of 

this  Bulletin  make  it  impossible  to  include 
illustrations  of  the  eleven  buildings,  but  the 
President  of  the  University  will  be  pleased  to 
send  illustrated  Bulletins  to  all  who  may 
write  for  catalogue  or  other  information 
Few    institutions    anywhere    are    better    equip- 
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ped  with  laboratories,  libraries,  dormitories 
and  facilities  of  every  sort. 

Attendance.  —  For  several  years  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Summer  School  has  not  been 
less  than  650.  Students  come  from  almost 
every  county  in  Ohio  and  from  many  other 
states.  The  total  enrollment  the  past  year 
was  1386  different  students.  Teachers  find 
unusual  advantages  here.  The  courses  of  in- 
struction are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
classes  of  teachers  and  of  those  preparing  to 
teach.  The  teaching  in  the  Summer  School  is 
done  almost  wholly  by  the  regular  faculties  of 
the  University  and  the  Normal   College. 

Courses  of  Study.  —  Summer  School  stu- 
dents should  decide  upon  a  regular  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued  systematically.  Credits 
and  grades  from  other  schools  should  be  filed 
with  the  President  of  the  University,  thus 
enabling  the  student  to  secure  an  advanced 
standing.  Work  begun  during  the  Summer 
term  may  be  continued  from  year  to  year, 
and  much  work  may  be  done  at  home,  by 
advanced  students,  under  the  direction  of  the 
various  heads  of  University  departments. 
College  credit  will  not  be  given  for  home 
work.  A  diploma  from  the  State  Normal 
College  should  be  the  goal  of  every  ambitious 
teacher. 

Reviews.  —  Ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  needs  of  young  teachers,  and 
those  preparing  for  examinations,  by  means 
of^  thorough  reviews  in  all  the  studies  re- 
quired in  city,  county,  and  state  examina- 
tions. Students  preparing  to  teach,  or  pre- 
paring for  any  advanced  examination,  will 
find    excellent    opportunities    at    Athens. 

Spring-Term  Reviews.  —  The  Spring  term 
of  Ohio  University  will  open  Monday,  April 
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5,  1909,  and  close  Thursday,  June  24,  1909. 
On  Monday,  May  3,  1909,  new  review  classes 
will  be  formed  as  follows:  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geography,  United  States  History, 
English  Literature,  General  History,  Physiol- 
ogy, and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Instruction  in  these  subjects  will  be  neces- 
sarily general,  but  as  thorough  as  time  will 
permit.  These  classes  are  formed  for  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers  who  are  preparing 
for  the  inevitable  examination.  These  class- 
es can  be  entered  to  advantage  any  time  prior 
to  June  7,  1909.  Only  a  just  portion  of  the 
usual  term  fee  of  $6  will  be  charged  students 
who  enter  at  the  time  of  the  forming  of  these 
special  classes  or  later.  To  those  who  enter 
about  May  3,  1909,  and  continue  through  the 
Summer  School,  a,  fee  of  but  $6.00  will  be 
charged  for^the  14  weeks.  If  demand  is  suf- 
ficiently strong,  review  classes  may  be  formed 
in  Plane  Geometry,  Elementary  Algebra, 
Elementary  Physics,  Latin,  and  some  other 
subjects.  However,  none  of  this  work  is 
promised. 

Primary  Teachers. —  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Training  School, 
or  Model  School,  will  be  in  session  during  the 
Summer  term.  In  this  school  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  training  of  primary  teachers. 
Almost  every  teacher  in  the  rural  schools  has 
primary  classes  to  instruct.  City  teachers  will 
also  find  this  course  especially  valuable. 
Every  teacher  of  the  rural  schools  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  as  applied  to  pri- 
mary schools.  The  Training  School  also 
covers  the  Grammar  Grades  and  ample  op- 
portunity is  offered  teachers  of  these  grades 
to  pursue  courses  in  observation  and  practice, 
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Expenses.  —  No  tuition  will  be  charged. 
The  registration  fee  of  $3.00  will  entitle  stu- 
dents to  all  the  privileges  of  the  University, 
save  special  instruction  in  private  classes. 
Boarding  in  clubs,  per  week,  costs  from  $2.25 
to  $2.50,  and  at  Women's  Hall,  $2.50;  room 
and  board,  $3.25.  A  student  may  attend  the 
Summer  School  of  six  weeks  and  pay  all  ex- 
penses, except  the  railroad  fare,  on  from  $20.00 
to  $25.00. 

Ample  Accommodations.~No  school  town 
can  offer  better  accommodations  at  more  rea- 
sonable prices  than  Athens.  Nicely  furnished 
rooms,  in  private  houses,  convenient  to  the 
University,  may  be  rented  for  $1.00  a  week, 
including  light,  bedding,  fuel,  towels,  and 
everything  needed  by  the  roomer.  This  rate 
is  given  where  two  students  occupy  the  same 
room.  If  occupied  by  one  student,  such  rooms 
usually  rent  for  $1.25  a  week.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  four-fifths  of  the  rooms  rented  to 
students  are  rented  for  $1.00  each  per  week. 

A  Good  School  Town.  —  Athens  has  no 
saloons,  but  has  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
best  water  in  the  State  —  at  least  none  better. 
The  churches,  Sunday  Schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  all  welcome  the  students  to 
their  services. 

Laboratories,  Etc..  —  The  laboratories, 
museums,  art  studios,  library,  and  gymnasium 
of  the  University  will  be  accessible  to  stu- 
dents free  of  charge. 

Text-Books.  —  All  text-books  will  be  sup- 
plied at  the  lowest  prices  possible.  Students 
should  bring  with  them  as  many  supplementary 
texts  as  convenient. 

Range  of  Studies.  —  The  following  sub- 
jects will  be  taught  during  the  Summer  term, 
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Prospective  students  may  see  that  almost  every 
subject  in  the  various  University  and  Normal- 
College  courses  will  be  presented  during  the 
Summer  term.  Students  who  do  not  find  in 
the  following  list  of  subjects  the  studies  they 
wish  to  pursue  will  be  accommodated  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  requests  for  other  work 
are  made.  The  classes  regularly  scheduled 
are  as  follows:  Arithmetic  (three  classes), 
Grammar  (three  classes),  U.  S.  History  (three 
classes),  Ohio  History,  Alegebra  (four  class- 
es), Public-School  Drawing  (four  classes), 
Free-Hand  Drawing  (one  class),  Book-keep- 
ing (two  classes),  General  History  (three 
classes),  Physiology  (two  classes),  Psychol- 
ogy (two^  classes),  Zoology,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Beginning  Latin,  Caesar,  Vergil,  Cicero, 
Advanced  Latin,  Physics  (three  classes), 
Electrical  Engineering  (two  classes),  History 
of  Education^  (one  class),  Principles  of  Edu- 
cation (two  classes),  School  Management, 
School  Administration  and  School  Law,  the 
Elementary  Course  of  Study,  Primary  Meth- 
ods (two  classes),  Grammar  Grade  Methods, 
Pedagogical  Conferences,  Geography  (three 
classes),  American  Literature  (two  classes), 
English  Literature  (two  classes),  Ethics, 
Preparatory  Rhetoric  (two  classes),  American 
Poetry,  English  Poetry,  Byron,  Keats,  and 
Shelley,  Shakspere,  Paidology,  or  the  Science 
of  the  Child  (two  classes),  Elementary  Chem- 
istry, Qualitative  Analysis,  Organic  Chemistry, 
Stenography,  Typewriting,  Elementary  Man- 
ual Training,  Physical  Laboratory,  Chemical 
Laboratory,  Biological  Laboratory,  Psycholog- 
ical Laboratory,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Na- 
ture Study,  Bird  Study,  Botany  (two  classes), 
Observation  .  in  Training  School,  Teaching 
School,  Civil  Government,  Plane  Geometry, 
Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mechanical 
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Drawing,  How  to  Teach  Reading,  Sight 
Reading  (in  music),  How  to  Teach  Public- 
School  Music,  Vocal  Music,  Chorus  Work, 
Beginning  German,  Advanced  French,  and 
other  subjects  if  a  sufficient  demand  is  made 
at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Other  Branches.  — Arrangements  can  be 
made  by  students  attending  the  Summer  term 
for  private  lessons  in  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Psychology,  Pedagogy, 
Voice  Culture,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Higher 
Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Elocution,  and  other 
branches  scheduled  in  any  of  the  University 
courses.  The  cost  of  such  instruction,  in  each 
branch,  will  not  exceed  $5.00  for  the  full 
term  of  six  weeks.  Inasmuch  as  the  work 
offered  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  Summer 
School  covers  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects, 
it  will  be,  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  election 
<-m  the  part  of  students  if  they  take  private 
instead  of  class  instruction. 

Summer-School  Advantages.  —  Besides 
having  an  opportunity  to  pursue  systematically 
almost  any  study  desired,  under  the  direction 
of  those  regularly  employed  in  this  work,  the 
student  of  the  Summer  School  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  acquaintance,  friendship,  and 
counsel  of  many  prominent  superintendents, 
examiners,  principals,  and  others  who  are  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  progressive,  well 
qualified  teachers. 

How  to  Reach  Athens. — Athens  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  following  railroads :  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Southwestern,  Hocking  Valley, 
and  Ohio  Central  Lines.  Close  connections 
are  made  with  these  lines  at  the  following- 
named  places :  Cincinnati,  Loveland,  Blan- 
chester,  Midland  City,  Greenfield,  Chillicothe, 
Hamden     Junction,      Parkersburg,      Marietta, 
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Middleport,  Gallipolis,  Portsmouth,  New  Lex- 
ington, Lancaster,  Logan,  Columbus,  Thurs- 
ton, Zanesville,  Palos,  Delaware,  Marion,  and 
other  points.  Students  on  any  railroad  line 
may  leave  their  homes  in  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  State  and  reach  Athens  the  same 
day. 

Requests  for  Names.  —  Superintendents 
and  teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  the 
President  of  the  University  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  teachers  and  others  who  would 
likely  be  interested  in  some  line  of  work  pre- 
sented at  Ohio  University.  The  Ohio  Univer- 
sity Bulletin  is  sent  free  and  regularly  to  all 
persons  who  desire  to  have  their  names  en- 
rolled on  the  mailing  list. 

A  Teachers'  Bureau.  —  Positions  aggre- 
gating many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
secured  by  u&  for  our  students.  The  Dean  of 
the  Normal  College  conducts,  free  of  charge, 
a  bureau  for  teachers,  and  is  always  glad  to 
aid  worthy  teachers  in  this  way. 

Conclusion.  —  The  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  cheerfully  answer  any  questions 
teachers  or  others  desire  to  ask.  The  many 
addresses  made  by  members  of  the  Faculty 
the  past  year,  and  the  large  quantity  of  printed 
matter  sent  out,  have  served  to  give  promi- 
nent attention  to  the  work  of  the  University 
and  the  State  Normal  College.  In  this  way 
thousands  of  people  have  learned  to  know 
something  of  the  broad  scope  of  work  under- 
taken at  Athens.  For  latest  catalogue,  other 
printed  matter,  or  special  information,  address 

ALSTON  ELLIS, 
President    Ohio    University,    Athens,    Ohio. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

For  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity—June 28,  1909  to  August  6,  1909. 


FACULTY.* 

Alston  Ellis,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 
The   Schoolmasters'   Conferences. 

Henry  G.  Williams,  A.  M., 
Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College. 

Hours  of 
Credit. 

Edwin  Watts  Chubb,  Litt.  D., 
Dean   of  the   College   of  Liberal  Arts. 
English   Literature,   two   sections,    Prepar- 
atory          60 

Shakespeare,  Collegiate    45 

Fletcher  S.  Coultrap,  A.  M., 
Principal   of   the   State  Preparatory   School. 
School  Management  and  School  Law,  Col- 
legiate          36 

Grammar,  two   sections,   Reed  &  Kellogg, 

Preparatory     60 

Beginning    Latin,    2d    Term,    Preparatory     60 

Eli  Dunkle,  A.  M., 

Professor     of    Greek    and    Registrar    of    the 

University. 

Beginning    Latin,    Preparatory    60 

Caesar,    Preparatory 60 

Cicero's     Orations,     Preparatory 60| 

Vergil,    Preparatory 60 

David  J.  Evans,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Latin. 

Medieval    History,    Preparatory 60 

Latin:     De    Senectnte    and    De    Amicitia, 
Collegiate    60 
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William    Hoover,    Ph.    D.,    LL.    D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 

Fourth    Term    Algebra,    Collegiate 45 

Solid  Geometry,  Collegiate 60 

Albert  A.  Atkinson,  M.  Sm 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. 
George  E.  McLaughlin, 
Instructor  in  Electricity  and  Manual  Training. 
Rhys  D.  Evans, 
Instructor  in  Physics. 
First  Term  Physics,  with  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice,    Preparatory 75 

Second    Term    Physics,    with    Laboratory 

Practice,    Preparatory 60 

Junior  Physics,  with  Laboratory  Practice, 

Collegiate 48 

Electrical    Catechism,    Collegiate 30 

Electrical      and      Magnetic      Calculations, 

Collegiate^ 48 

Manual  Training,  two  hours  per  day.... 
William  Fairfield  Mercer,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 
Jacob  A.  Badertscher, 
Assistant. 
Elementary     Botany,    2d    term,     Prepara- 
tory          60 

Botany,   Collegiate    60 

Elementary    Physiology,    Preparatory....     75 

Zoology,    Collegiate 60 

Hygiene   and   Sanitation,   Collegiate 48 

William  B.  Bentley,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

First    Term    Chemistry,    Collegiate 60 

Second  Term  Chemistry,  Collegiate 44 

High    School    Chemistry,    Preparatory.  ...     60 
Qualitative    Analysis,    First    Term,    Col- 
legiate         36 
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Chaxles   M.   Copeland,   B.    Ped., 

Principal  of  the  Commercial  College. 

Milne's   Practical   Arithmetic,   Preparatory     60 

First   Bookkeeping   Collegiate 60 

Second    Bookkeeping,     Collegiate 60 

Commercial    Law,     Collegiate 33 

Hiram    R.   Wilson,   A.   M., 
Professor  of  English. 
American    Literature,     1st    term,     Prepar- 
atory          55 

American     Literature,      General     Review, 

Preparatory    55 

English    Poetry,    Collegiate 45 

American   Poetry,   Collegiate 33 

Willis  L.  Gard,  Ph.  D., 

Professor    of    the    History    and   Principles    of 

Education. 

Grammar  Grade  Methods,  Collegiate 44 

Principles    of    Education,    Course    I,    Col- 
legiate          33 

Principles    of   Education,    Course   II,    Col- 
legiate         33 

History    of    Education,    Collegiate 44 

Edson  M.  Mills,  A.  M.  Ph.  M., 
Professor    of    Mathematics. 
Ray's    Higher    Arithmetic,    two    sections, 

Methods,    Collegiate 48 

Plane    Geometry,    Preparatory    60 

Plane    Trigonometry,     Collegiate 48 

Frederick  Treudley,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Sociology. 

Ethics,    Collegiate    45 

Advanced   Geography,    Preparatory 36 

Physical    Geography,    Preparatory 75 

School    Administration    and    School   Law, 

Collegiate    30 

Lewis    James    Addicott,    B.    S. 
Professor    of    Civil    Engineering. 

First    Term    Algebra,    Preparatory 60 

Second   Term   Algebra,    Preparatory 60 
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Third    Term    Algebra,    Preparatory 60 

Mechanical    Drawing,    Collegiate    15 

Oscar  Chrisman,  A.   M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Paidology  and  Psychology. 

Paidology —  Childhood,    Collegiate    45 

Paidology  —  Adolescence,     Collegiate 45 

Freshman    Psychology,    Collegiate 45 

Elementary    Psychology,     Preparatory....  30 

Lillian   G.    Robinson,   Dr.   es   L., 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

Beginning   German,    Preparatory    60 

Advanced    German,    Collegiate 60 

Beginning   French,   Collegiate 60 

Advanced    French,    Collegiate    48 

Henry  W.   Elson,   Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D...... 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 

Ancient   History,   Preparatory 60 

Modern  History,    Preparatory 60 

European    History,    Collegiate 45 

Political  Economy,   Collegiate 30 

Thomas ^INF.  Hoover,  A.  B.,   A.  M., 
Professor  of  History,  Normal  College. 

Freshman   U.    S.    History 60 

Review   in   U.    S.   History,    Preparatory. .  60 

Civics,   Preparatory   60 

Political    Parties,    Collegiate 36 

Wm.  F.  Copeland,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Elementary    Botany,    1st    term,     Prepara- 
tory   55 

Elementary    School    Science,    Collegiate..  48 

Nature    Study,    1st  term,    Collegiate 48 

School  Gardens. 

Clement   L.    Martzolff,  B.    Ped. 
Alumni    Secretary    and    University    Lecturer. 
Advanced      Geography  —  Methods,      Col- 
legiate       44 

Ohio  History,  Collegiate   44 

Elementary  Course  of  Study,  Collegiate. .  45 
it 
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George  Sprau,  A.  M., 

Graduate  Student,  Harvard   University;   Ohio 

University    A.    B.    and   A.   M. 

Advanced  Grammar,   Preparatory 36 

Byron,     Keats,     and     Shelley,     Freshman 

Elective 36 

Elementary  Rhetoric,  Preparatory   60 

Advanced  Rhetoric,    Preparatory   60 

Marie    D.    Hunter, 
Public-School    Music. 
Theory     and      Sight-reading,      Beginners' 

Class     30 

Theory      and      Sight-reading,      Advanced 

Class     22 

A  Teachers'   Method   Class    30 

Every-day   work   in   the    Model    School.. 

Choral    Class    

Mary  J.   Brison,  B.    S., 

Instructor   in    Drawing    and   Hand-Work. 

Mary  J    Eaton, 

Assistant. 

Public-School    Drawing,    First    Term....     30 

Public-School    Drawing,    Second    Term.  .     22 

Public-School    Drawing,    Third    Term....     24 

Hand    Work,    Collegiate 44 

Designing,    First    Term,    Collegiate 44 

Minnie   F.    Dean, 
Instructor    in    Stenography    and    Typewriting. 

Beginning  Typewriting 

Advanced  Typewriting  

Beginning    Stenography 30,    or   more 

Advanced  Stenography   30,  or  more 

Emma  S.  Waite, 
Principal  of  Training  School. 
Primary    Methods    and    Observation    for 
Graded   and   Ungraded    Schools,    Col- 
legiate          30 

Primary    Methods     for     Graded     Schools, 

Collegiate     30 

Teaching,   Collegiate    30 
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Lillie  A.   Faris, 
Critic    Teacher,   First-Year    Grade. 
Primary   Methods   for   Ungraded   Schools, 

Collegiate     30 

Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
Amy    M.    Weihr,    Ph.    M., 
Critic     Teacher,    Second-Year    Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
Elsie  S.   Greathead. 
Critic   Teacher,    Third-Year  Grade. 
Class-room   Teaching,  8  to   11   o'clock   A.    M. 
Winifred  L.  Williams, 
Critic    Teacher,    Fourth-Year    Grade. 
Class-room   Teaching,   8  to   11   o'clock   A.    M. 
Margaret  A.  Davis, 
Critic   Teacher,   Sixth-Year   Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
Laura   G.   Smith, 
Critic    Teacher,    Sixth-Year    Grade   and 
Seventh- Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
Charles  G.  Matthews,  Ph.  M., 

Librarian. 
Lenora  Belle  Bishop,  Ph.  M., 
Assistant  Librarian. 
Library  Hours : — 

8:30  to  11:30  o'clock  A.  M 
2  :00  to     5  :00  o'clock  P.  M. 
7:30  to     9:00  o'clock  P.  M. 
Saturdays,  8:30  to  11:30  o'clock  A.  M. 
James  C.  Jones,  V.  S., 
Director  of  Athletics. 
Birdine    Stanley, 
Dean    Boyd    Hall    and    Director    of    Physical 
Culture. 
Eugene    Franklin    Thompson, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 
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SPECIAL     LECTURES     OF     PROFES- 
SIONAL AND  POPULAR  CHAR- 
ACTER. 

J8®"  It  is  of  importance  that  all  students  and 
prospective  students,  read  with  care  the 
statements  set  forth  below.  They  convey 
information  that  will  save  much  trouble, 
and  no  little  confusion,  if  it  is  understood 
and  heeded. 

*Note  that,  with  three  exceptions,  the  Faculty  of 
the  Summer  School  is  made  up  of  Professors  and  In- 
structors regularly  connected  with  OHIO  UNIVER- 
SITY  and   THE    STATE   NORMAL   COLLEGE. 

The  position  occupied,  in  the  University  Faculty, 
by  each  instructor  is  shown  by  the  italicized  words. 
The  subjects  in  charge  of  each  instructor  are  clearly 
given  in  connection  with  his  name.  Hours  of  credit, 
for  each  subject,  are  shown  by  the  numbers  on  the 
right  hand  margin  of  the  page.  In  no  case  will  more 
than  120  hours  college  credit  be  given  to  any  student 
for   work   done  in  the   Summer  School. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  a  student  seeking  college 
recognition  to  undertake  more  than  sufficient  to  round 
out  the  required  hours  of  credit.  When  subjects  se- 
lected by  a  student  foot  up  more  than  the  prescribed 
hours  of  credit,  they  may  be  taken,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Classification,  but  the 
total  hours  of  credit  will,  in  no  case  be  permitted  to 
exceed  the   120-hour  limit. 

Students  taking  work  for  which  no  college  credit 
is  asked  will  be  permitted  much  freedom  in  the  choice 
of  studies.  All  such,  however,  are  strongly  advised 
not  to  attempt  too  much.  In  most  branches  of  study 
double  work  is  done,  and  students  should  bear  that 
fact  in  mind  in  selecting  their  work.  In  but  few 
cases  can  students  take  with  profit  more  than  three 
recitations  daily  —  even  this  chiefly  where  review 
work  is  selected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  full  provision  has  been  made 
for  mors  than  130  recitations  daily,  not  to  mention 
the  daily  laboratory  practice  connected  with  the 
scientific  studies,  the  daily  teaching  in  the  six  train- 
ing schools,  and  the  facilities  for  reading  and  in- 
vestigation afforded  within  the  hours  when  the  Uni- 
versity  Library  is   open. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 

Of  the    Summer    School    of   Ohio  Univer- 
sity—June 28,  1909  to  August  6,  1909. 


(The    figures    in    parenthesis    indicate    the 
number  of  recitations  per  week.) 

7:00  A.  M. 

Ray's   Higher  Arithmetic,   Section  1 (5) 

First    Term    Physics (5) 

Paidology  —  Childhood     (5) 

Zoology,    Collegiate,    Laboratory,    Mon., 

Tues.^  and    Wed (3) 

Qualitative    Analysis,    Second    Term (5) 

History   of    Education.... (5) 

Vergil (5) 

Milne's    Practical    Arithmetic (5) 

Public-School  Drawing,  First  Year (5) 

Byron,   Keats,   and   Shelley (5) 

English    Poetry    (5) 

Ancient    History,    Preparatory (5) 

Elementary  School  Science,   Collegiate...  (5) 

7:50  A.  M. 

Modern    History,    Preparatory (5) 

English     Literature,     Preparatory,     Sec- 
tion   1    (5) 

First   Term    Algebra (5) 

Zoology,    Collegiate,    Laboratory,    Mon., 

Tues.   and   Wed (3) 

First   Term    Chemistry (6) 

Advanced    French    (5) 

Principles  of  Education,   Course  I (5) 

Public-School    Drawing    (5) 

Advanced   Typewriting    (5) 

Paidology  —  Adolescence    (5) 

Elementary  Course  of  Study (5) 
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Second   Term   Latin (5) 

Advanced   Preparatory   Rhetoric (5) 

Advanced  Physics    (5) 

Political    Parties,    Collegiate (5) 

Teaching  

8:40-9:00  A.  M.,  Chapel. 

9:00  A.  M. 

School  Administration  and  School  Law   . .  (5) 

Second  Term  Algebra (5) 

Third  Term  Algebra (5) 

Elementary   Physics  —  Laboratory (5) 

United   States   History,  Review (5) 

Elementary  Psychology (5) 

Nature   Study  —  Laboratory,   Saturday...  (1) 

Shakspere    (5) 

Advanced  German  (5) 

Caesar   (5) 

First  Accounting   (5) 

Advanced   Grammar    (5) 

Public-School  Drawing    (5) 

American    Literature,    First    Term    Pre- 
paratory      (5) 

Manual  Training (5) 

Music  in  Training   School 

Teaching    

9:50  A.  M. 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia (5) 

Plane  Geometry    (5) 

Elementary   Physics  —  Laboratory    (5) 

Nature  Study  —  Laboratory,  Saturday....  (1) 

Elementary  Physiology   (5) 

Organic  Chemistry   (5) 

Principles  of  Education,  Course  II (5) 

Grammar  —  Reed  and  Kellogg,  Section  1.  (5) 
Conferences    on     Primary    Methods    for 

Graded  and  Ungraded   Schools (5) 

Second  Accounting   (5) 

Methods  in  Geography,  Collegiate (5) 
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Civics,  Preparatory (5) 

Elementary  Botany,  First  Term (5) 

Manual  Training   (5) 

Music  in  Training  School 

Teaching   

10:50  A.  M. 

School  Management  and  School  Law....  (5) 

Physical  Geography   (5) 

Solid  Geometry   (5) 

Elementary   Physics  —  Laboratory (5) 

Electrical  and  Magnetic  Calculations (5) 

Freshman  United  States  History (5) 

Freshman  Psychology   (5) 

Qualitative  Analysis,  First  Term (5) 

Beginning  German   (5) 

Cicero's  Orations   (5) 

Hand-Work,   Normal   College (5) 

Typewriting   1    (5) 

Medieval   History,    Preparatory (5) 

Manual  Training   (5) 

Choral  Class    (5) 

1:30  P.  M. 

English  Literature,   Preparatory,    Section 

II (5) 

Plane   Trigonometry    (5) 

Second  Term  Physics (5) 

College  Botany,  Mon.,  Tues (2) 

College    Botany-Laboratory,    Wednesday, 

Thursday,   Friday    (3) 

Beginning  French   (5 ) 

Beginning  Latin   (5) 

Commercial  Law    (5) 

Methods  in  School  Music (5) 

Stenography  I    (5) 

European  History,  Collegiate (5) 

American     Literature,     General     Review, 

Preparatory  (5) 

Mechanical  Drawing   , 
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2:20  P.  M. 

Elementary  Rhetoric   (5) 

Fourth  Term  Algebra (5) 

Advanced  Physics  —  Laboratory (5) 

College      Botany  —  Laboratory,      Wed., 

Thurs.,   Fri (3) 

Nature  Study (4) 

Zoology,  Thurs.,  Fri (2) 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed., 

Thurs (4) 

Grammar,  Reed  &  Kellogg,  Section  II...  (5) 

Stenography,   II    (5) 

Primary    Methods    for    Graded    Schools 

and   Conferences    (5) 

Primary  Methods  for  Ungraded  Schools 

and  Conferences    (5) 

Theory  and   Sight   Reading — Beginners' 

Class  in  Vocal  Music (3) 

Advanced  Geography   (5) 

Mechanical   Drawing   

School  Drawing   

Grammar-Grade   Methods (5) 

3:10  P.  M. 

Modern   History,    Preparatory (5) 

Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic,  Section  II (5) 

Political  Economy   (5) 

Ohio   History,   Collegiate (5) 

Advanced   Physics  —  Laboratory (5) 

Electrical  Catechism   (5) 

Elementary  Botany,  Second  Term (5) 

Second   Term    Chemistry (5) 

Ethics (5) 

Theory   and    Sight    Reading  —  Advanced 

Class  in  Vocal  Music (3) 

\merican   Poetry,   Collegiate (5) 

School  Drawing   

Schoolmasters'  Conferences,  3:10  to  5:00 
o'clock  P.  M.,  fifth  week,  and  Satur- 
day, 9:00  to  10:30  o'clock  A.  M. 
18 


The  Courses  of  Study  in   the 
Summer  School — 1909 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION,  SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT,  COURSES  OF 

STUDY,  AND  SCHOOL 

LAW. 


School  Administration  and  School  Law. 

—  A  senior  study  in  the  degree  courses  of  the 
State  Normal  College.  Credit  given  on  any 
course,  30  hours.  Designed  especially  for 
superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors, 
and  those  preparing  for  work  in  any  line  of 
school  administration.  Chancellor's  "Our 
Schools  and  Their  Administration"  is  the  text, 
but  many  references  are  given  to  special  re- 
ports, N.  E.  A.  proceedings,  and  Bulletines 
from  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  Elementary  Course  of  Study.  -^  This 
course  is  designed  especially  for  teachers  of 
elementary  schools  and  rural  schools ;  also  for 
superintendents  who  need  instruction  in  mak- 
ing a  course  of  study.  A  sophomore  study  in 
the  diploma  course  and  a  senior  study  in  the 
superintendents'  course ;  45  hours'  credit  on 
any  course.  The  texts  are  McMurray's  Course 
of  Study  and  Williams's  Course  of  Study  for 
Ohio  Schools. 

School  Management  and  School  Law. — 
This  course  is  designed  for  rural  teachers  and 
for  teachers  of  graded  elementary  schools,  in 
town  or  city.  The  work  is  collegiate,  with 
freshman  rank,  36  hours'  credit  on  the  course 
for  elementary  teachers,  or  the  same  number 
of  hours  as  elective  credit  on  any  other  col- 
lege course.  Dutton's  "School  Management" 
is  the  text,  but  all  other  texts  may  also  be 
used  to  good  advantage  by  the  student. 
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HISTORY    AND    PRINCIPLES    OF 
EDUCATION. 

A.  Principles  of  Education.  —  Two  Courses. 

I.  Course  I  will  be  open  to  students  in  the 
"Course  in  Elementary  Education"  and  to  all 
preparing  to  teach.  In  this  course  a  study 
will  be  made  of  those  topics  that  form  the 
basis  of  practical  teaching.  Such  topics  as 
native  and  acquired  reactions,  the  physical 
basis  of  mental  life,  the  pedagogy  of  work, 
arrested  development,  habit,  memory,  interest 
and      attention     will      receive      consideration. 

II.  Course  II  will  be  open  to  students  tak- 
ing courses  leading  to  a  degree  and  to  teach- 
ers of  experience.  This  course  will  study  the 
educative  process  and  will  deal  with  principles 
rather  than  the  details  of  device  and  "method." 
A  study  will  be  made  of  the  functions  of 
education,  the  learning  processes,  and  the 
technique  of  teaching. 

In  each  course  a  text-book  and  the  current 
literature  will  form  the  basis  of  the  work. 
Credit,  33  hours,  collegiate,  in  each  course. 

B.  History  of  Education. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  course  to 
cover  the  History  of  Education  from  the 
14th  to  the  17th  century.  A  study  will  be 
made  of  humanistic  education  during  the 
renaissance,  of  the  religious  conception  of 
education  of  the  Reformation  and  Counter- 
Reformation,  of  realistic  education  as  rep- 
resented _  by  Montaigne  and  Comenius,  and 
of  the  disciplinary  conception  of  education  as 
represented  by  John  Locke.  A  text-book  and 
assigned  readings  will  furnish  material  for 
the  course.  Credit,  44  hours,  collegiate. 
C.^  Grammar  Grade  Methods. 

the   work   in    this    course    will    have   to    do 
with   the   principles    underlying   the   recitation 
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and  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
history  and  geography.  In  this  course  use 
will  be  made  of  text-books  and  reports  from 
the  current  literature.  Credit,  44  hours,  col- 
legiate. 

ETHICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Ethics.  —  The  text-book  will  be  the  new 
book  by  Dewey  and  Tuft.  The  order  of 
treatment  embraces  the  development  of  ethical 
ideas  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of  the 
race,  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  significance 
of  these  ideas,  and  the  applications  of  the 
principles  of  ethics  to  the  great  concerns  of 
life.  Collegiate  credit  of  45  hours  will  be 
given. 

PAIDOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology    (Elementary).  —  The   aim  of 

this  course  is  to  given  an  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject in  order  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  mental  life.  It  is 
designed  to  give  an  acquaintance  with  the 
definition  of  terms  and  a  comprehension  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  psychology. 
This  will  give  forty-five  hours,  or  one  term, 
of  preparatory  credit.  The  text-book  will 
be  "Halleck's  Psychology  and  Psychic  Cul- 
ture." 

Psychology  (Advanced).  —  This  is  a  be- 
ginning course,  but  it  is  offered  for  those 
who  may  wish  more  advanced  work  in  psy- 
chology than  in  the  elementary  course  and 
also  for  those  who  may  want  college  credit. 
This  is  open  to  all  students  and  it  will  give 
forty-five  hours  of  college  credit,  which  will 
be  allowed  for  one  term's  credit  for  the 
regular  work  in  any  course  where  psychology 
is  required.  The  text-book  will  be  "Angell's 
Psychology." 
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Paidology  (Childhood).  —  This  covers  the 
period  of  child  life  from  about  five  years  of 
age  to  ten  years  of  age.  In  this  course  are 
studied  the  general  characteristics  of  child- 
hood, diseases  of  this  period,  the  senses,  men- 
tal and  physical  development,  care  of  chil- 
dren, etc.,  such  topics  as  may  be  needed  to 
give  an  understanding  of  this  time  of  life. 
This   gives  forty-five  hours  of  college   credit. 

Paidology  (Adolescence).  —  This  course 
follows  Childhood,  taking  up  the  period  in 
life  from  about  ten  years  of  age  on  through 
boygirlhood  and  youth.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  life  of  the  young  during  this  time,  taking 
up  the  characteristics  of  this  period,  the 
growth  and  changes  coming  now,  with  the 
mental  ^  and  moral  conditions  that  occur. 
This  gives   forty-five  hours  of  college  credit. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  College  has  under  its 
direct  supervision  and  control  a  Training 
School,  where  skilled  teachers  of  broad  train- 
ing and  experience  are  to  be  found  giving 
the  best  instruction  by  the  most  approved 
methods.  One  of  the  most  essential  features 
in  the  training  of  teachers  is  the  observation 
and  practice  work  in  the  Training   School. 

During  the  summer  term  a  Training  School 
consisting  of  seven  grades  will  be  conducted 
by  Miss  Emma  S.  Waite,  Principal,  assisted 
by  Miss  Lillie  A.  Faris,  First-Grade  Critic, 
Miss  Amy  M.  Weihr,  Second-Grade  Critic, 
Miss  Elsie  S.  Greathead,  Third-Grade  Critic, 
Miss  Winifred  L.  Williams,  Fourth-Grade 
Critic,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Davis,  Fifth-Grade 
Critic,  and  Miss  Laura  G.  Smith,  Sixth-Grade 
and  Seventh-Grade  Critic  Teacher.  In  other 
words,  the  entire  Training  School  force 
will   be    at   work    durinj    the    Summer   term. 
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The  Training  School  will  be  regularly  organ- 
ized and  the  children  will  receive  systematic 
instruction.  After  each  lesson  in  Methods  or 
Theory,  the  entire  class  will  be  taken  into 
the  Training  School,  and  an  opportunity  given 
to  see  an  application  of  the  methods  just  dis- 
cussed in  class. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  arrange  the  Method 
classes  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  students 
to  get  credit  for  a  full  term's  work.  All  who 
desire  this  credit  must  take  methods  for  either 
Graded  or  Ungraded  schools  together  with 
Conferences  on  Methods.  Sixty  hours  college 
credit. 

An  opportunity  to  teach  will  be  given  only 
to  those  who  have  completed  Elementary 
Psychology,  Introduction  to  Principles  of 
Education,  and  Methods.  Exceptions  may  be 
made,  however,  in  the  case  of  some  whose 
unusual  experience  and  preparation  would 
seem  to  warrant  special  consideration. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL    MUSIC. 

The  study  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
is  no  longer  an  experiment  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive parts  of  our  country.  Its  value  as 
a  mental  discipline  is  thoroughly  realized  by 
all  leading  educators.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
who  are  musically  inclined  and  are  otherwise 
fitted  for  teaching  the  subject  will  become  in- 
terested in  one  or  more  of  the  courses  offered 
in  Public-School  Music.  Classes  will  be 
fcrmed  as  follows: 

A  Beginners'  Class  in  Theory  and  Sight 
Reading. 

Advanced  Class  in  Theory  and  Sight 
Reading. 

A  Teachers'  Method  Class  for  those  su- 
pervising Music  in  public  schools  or  those 
fitting  themselves  for  such  a  position. 
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Students  taking  any  work  in  Public-School 
Music  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
regular  teaching  in  the  Training  School  and 
college  credit  will  be  given  to  all  those  com- 
pleting such  work. 

Special  Teachers'  Course  in  Public  School 
Music  is  given  at  the  State  Normal  College 
and  all  students  desiring  to  fit  themselves  as 
Supervisors  of  Music  in  Public  Schools  will 
find  here  just  the  course  they  want,  in  the 
Special  Music  Teachers'   Course. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

School  drawing  is  taught  primarily  not  to 
make  artists  but  as  a  means  of  developing 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The  practical 
use  of  mechanical  and  object  drawing  in  cor- 
relation with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
can  not  be  denied;  but  drawing  in  connection 
with  hand-work  has  obtained  its  present 
place  in  public-school  courses  on  account  of 
its   educational  value. 

School  Drawing,  First  Term.  —  Object 
drawing  is  given  with  particular  attention  to 
placing  on  the  paper  and  general  composi- 
tion ;  also,  some  elementary  designing  is 
taught  with  practical  reference  to  school 
work ;   credit   30   hours. 

School  Drawing,  Second  Term. —  This 
course  aims  to  include  the  mechanical  draw- 
ing necessary  for  teaching  in  the  grammar 
grades.  A  number  of  lessons  are  given  on 
the  theory  of  color.  Color  scales  will  be 
made  and  color  schemes  copied  from  Jap- 
anese prints ;  credit,  22  hours. 

School  Drawing,  Third  Term.  —  Type 
problems  for  public-school  grades  will  be 
worked  out  and  provision  made  for  observa- 
tion in  the  different  grades  in  the  Training 
School;    credit,   24   hours. 
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Hand  Work.  —  A  course  in  cardboard 
construction,  knife  work,  clay  modeling, 
Venetian  iron,  and  raffia  and  reed  work, 
planned  for  primary  and  intermediate  grades 
but  suggestive  for  a  course  for  higher  grades, 
will  be  offered.  Materials  for  hand-work 
can  be  obtained  at  cost  from  the  head  of  the 
department.  Cost  of  materials  $1.50 ;  credit, 
44  hours,  collegiate. 

Design,  First  Term.  —  This  course  is  the 
same  as  the  first  term  in  design  of  the  draw- 
ing supervisor's  course.  It  deals  with  applied 
design  and  aims  at  underlying  principles ; 
credit,  30   hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing.  —  Using  Anthony's 
"Mechanical  Drawing,"  and  will  require  two 
periods  a  day.  Six  plates  will  be  required, 
two  being  lettering  plates.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  practical  school  draw- 
ing.    The   credit  given  will  be   15  hours. 

ENGLISH. 

American    Literature    (Preparatory). — In 

this  subject  there  will  be  two  courses:  one 
will  present  a  general  review  of  the  history  of 
American  Literature ;  the  other  will  corre- 
spond to  the  work  given  in  the  first  term  of 
American  Literature  as  described  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalog.  The  first  class  mentioned 
will  review  the  material  in  Wendell  and 
Greenough's  "History  of  American  Litera- 
ture" ;  the  second  will  pursue  the  same  text 
as  far  as  page  239,  and  will  study  carefully 
representative  masterpieces  discussed  in  this 
part  of  the  course.  Fifty-five  hours'  credit 
will  be  given  in  the  second  course ;  the  same 
credit  may  be  obtained  in  the  first  course 
should  the  student  do  a  specified  amount  of 
collateral    reading.      Questions    of    pedagogy 
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will   enter   more   or   less   into   the    discussions 
raised  in   each   course. 

American  Poetry.  —  Page's  "The  Chief 
American  Poets"  will  be  the  text  used  in  this 
course.  The  class  will  meet  five  times  each 
week.  Thirty-three  hours  of  college  credit 
will  be  given.  The  subject  will  be  discussed 
from  an  advanced  standpoint.  This  subject 
is  required  in  all  the  Normal-College  courses. 
English  Poetry.  —  This  course  of  five 
hours  each  week  will  be  based  upon  the  ma- 
terial presented  in  Page's  "British  Poets  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century."  As  in  the  course 
m  American  Poetry,  methods  of  teaching 
various  selections  taken  from  the  text  will 
receive  due  attention.  Forty-five  hours  of 
college  credit  will  be  given.  This  subject  is 
required  in  all  the  Normal-College  courses 

English  Grammar.  —  There  will  be  three 
sections  in  English  Grammar.  Two  sections 
will  study  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Les- 
sons in  English,  and  a  more  advanced  section 
will  use  Reed  and  Kellogg's  High  School 
Grammar.  Thirty-six  hours'  Normal  credit 
will  be  given  for  the  advanced  work. 

Elementary  Rhetoric.  —  Two  classes  will 
be  formed  — beginning  work  and  that  more 
advanced  — both  of  Preparatory  grade.  Com- 
position work  will  be  the  chief  feature  of 
this  course.  Methods  of  teaching  composition 
in  the  grades  will  be  discussed. 

History  of  English  Literature.  —  The 
course  in  the  History  of  English  Literature 
is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  pre- 
paring for  examination.  Halleck's  "History 
of  English  Literature"  will  be  the  basis 
of  instruction,  supplemented  by  Palgrave's 
"Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics," 
This  is  a  preparatory  subject.  Sixty  hours' 
credit,  or  one  term's  work  in  British  Authors, 
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will    be   given.      The   class    will    meet    in   two 
sections. 

Shakspere.  — Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  and 
Hamlet  will  be  studied  in  class.  One  lecture 
a  week  will  be  given  by  the  instructor.  Much 
outside  reading  of  critics  will  be  required. 
Forty-five  hours  of  college  credit. 

Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley.  —  "The  Ath- 
enaeum Press  Series"  is  used.  Open  to  all 
Freshmen  and  mature  students.  Thirty-six 
hours  of  college  credit. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Advanced  Geography.  —  A  review  in  the 
essentials  of  geography  —  mathematical,  polit- 
ical, and  physical,  pursued  by  the  topic  meth- 
od. The  necessary  texts  and  maps  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Normal  College,  but  students 
are  urged  to  bring  any  or  all  texts. 

Methods  of  Geography.  — A  discussion 
of  methods  necessarily  carries  with  it  more 
or  less  of  the  subject  matter  itself.  To  this 
end  "Type-studies"  will  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  work.  The  aim  will  be  to  emphasize  the 
"New  Geography"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
memory-grird"  system.  McMurray's  Meth- 
od in  Geography  will  be  the  basis  of  study; 
credit,  44  hours,  collegiate. 

Physical  Geography.— Salisbury's  "Phys- 
iography" will  be  used  as  a  text  and  the  lan- 
tern will  be  freely  used,  as  will  also  the  stereo- 
scope. Field  trips  and  library  assignments 
will  #  supplement  the  texts.  A  preparatory 
credit  of  75  hours  will  be  given  to  those  who 
complete  the  term's  work.  Students  who  have 
completed  this  subject  in  a  good  high  school 
are  not  advised  to  enter  this  class. 
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HISTORY,  CIVICS,  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Ohio  History. —  The  popularity  of  this 
course,  last  year,  leads  to  our  offering  it 
again.  No  arguments  need  be  offered  as  to 
the  value  of  such  study.  The  source  method 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction  and  the 
salient  features  of  the  State's  history  will  be 
fully  covered  in  the  six  weeks.  Martzolff's 
"Synopsis  of  Ohio  History"  will  furnish  the 
outline  of  investigation;  credit,  45  hours,  col- 
legiate. 

U.  S.  History,  Freshman.  —  The  regular 
fall  term  of  Freshman  History  will  be  given. 
It  offers  an  intensive  study  of  the  colonial 
period,  with  particular  attention  to  the  so- 
called  "unknown  period"  in  our  history.  Sixty 
hours  college  credit  will  be  given  on  the  com- 
pletion  of  the   course. 

Political  Parties.  —  This  course  offers  a 
thorough  study  of  the  history,  machinery  and 
working  of  political  parties  in  the  United 
States.  J.  A.  Woodburn's  Political  Parties 
will  be  used  as  the  text.  Thirty-six  hours 
college  credit  will  be  given  on  the  completion 
of  the  course. 

United  States  History,  Review.  — This 
course  is  specially  intended  to  be  of  service  to 
those  preparing  to  take  the  teachers'  exam- 
ination. Any  book  may  be  used,  as  the  work 
will  be  taken  up  by  topics.  Preparatory  credit 
of  sixty  hours  will  be  given  on  the  completion 
of  the  course. 

Civics.  —  In  this  course,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  actual  working  of  our  gov- 
ernment, national,  state,  and  local.  Prepara- 
tory credit  of  sixty  hours  will  be  given  on  the 
completion  of  the  course. 

Ancient  History.— This  is  the  first  term's 
work  in  General  History,  using  Meyer's  "Gen- 
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eral  History,"  and  giving  a  credit  of  75  hours, 
preparatory. 

Medieval  History.  —  This  is  the  second 
term  m  General  History,  and  Meyer's  General 
History  will  be  used  as  the  text.  A  credit 
of  55  hours,  preparatory,  will  be  given. 

Modern  History.  —  This  is  the  third  term 
in  General  History.  Meyer's  General  History 
will  be  used  and  a  preparatory  credit  of  60 
hours  will  be   given. 

Political  Economy.  —  The  work  offered  is 
of  Collegiate  grade  with  thirty  hours  of  credit. 
The  Elementary  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy by  Ely  and  Wicker  will  be  the  text  used. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  wili 
be  studied  and,  if  time  will  permit,  their  prac- 
tical application  to  the  questions  of  to-day  will 
be  made.     Second  term's  work. 

Modern  European  History.  —  This  class 
will  use  Schwill's  History  of  Modern  Europe. 
The  class  will  be  given  the  work  of  the  first 
term  with  one  term  of  collegiate  credit. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic.  —  This  class 
will  make  a  general  review  of  the  subject  and 
the  work  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
preparing  to  take  a  teacher's  examination  or 
to  teach  m  the  schools.  Numerous  outside 
problems  will  be  given.  Five  recitations  per 
week. 

Advanced    Arithmetic,    Two    Sections.— 

The  work  of  this  class  is  especially  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  the  following  subjects- 
Arithmetical  Analysis,  Percentage  and  its  Ap- 
plications, and  Mensuration.  Forms  of  solu- 
tion and  method  of  teaching  will  be  prominent 
features  of  the  work.  Ray's  Higher  Arith- 
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metic  and  Mills's  Arithmetical  Analysis  will  be 
used.  Normal-College  credit,  48  hours,  will  be 
given. 

First  Term  Algebra,  using  Well's  Algebra 
for  Secondary  Schools.  This  is  a  new  and 
fresh  text,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  those  beginning  the  subject,  serving  par- 
ticularly as  model-work  for  teachers ;  75  hours' 
credit. 

Second  Term  Algebra,  using  Well's  High- 
er Algebra.  The  work  of  this  class  will  be- 
gin with  Type  Forms,  Chapter  VI.,  and  will 
include  Factoring,  Highest  Common  Factor, 
Lowest  Common  Multiple,  Symmetry,  Frac- 
tions, and  Simple  Equations  of  all  kinds,  to 
Evolution,  Chapter  XVI;  55  hours'  credit. 

Third  Term  Algebra,  using  the  Higher  Al- 
gebra of  Fisher  and  Schwatt  begun  in  the  pre- 
vious term's  work.  The  work  done  will  start 
with  Evolution  and  include  Inequalities,  Surds, 
Imaginaries,  Quadratics,  Ratio  and  Propor- 
tion, and  the  Progressions ;  60  hours'  credit. 

Freshmen  Algebra,  continuing  the  Higher 
Algebra  of  Fisher  and  Schwatt,  and  starting 
with  Harmonical  progression.  In  addition,  the 
chapter  on  the  Binomial  Theorem,  Logar- 
ithms, Permutations  and  Combinations,  Var- 
iables, and  Limits,  together  with  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  text  excepting  Chapter 
XXXVI.  In  Chapter  XI,  all  that  will  be  done 
will  contribute  to  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  Newton's,  Horner's,  and  Cardan's  solu- 
tions of  higher  numerical  equations ;  credit, 
44   hours'    colegiate. 

Plane  Geometry,  using  Wentworth's  text. 
The  fundamental  working  theorems  and 
problems  of  this  subject  will  be  carefully 
selected  and  arranged  in 
logical  and  psychological. 
of   this   work   will   be   the 


sequence    both 

A   strong   feature 

application   of  the 
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principles  mastered  to  the  solution  of  original 
exercises;    credit,    60    hours,    preparatory. 

Solid  Geometry,  using  Wentworth's  text. 
Constant  attention  will  be  fixed  on  the  ulti- 
mate theorems  to  be  established,  and  thus  the 
continuity  and  logic  of  the  work  will  be  made 
prominent.  The  idea  of  the  locus  will  dom- 
inate _  much  of  the  work,  and  considerable 
drill  in  mental  geometry  will  be  given;  credit, 
60   hours,   collegiate. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  using  Wentworth's 
latest  revised  text  with  tables,  omitting  Chap- 
ter VI.  Careful  attention  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  subject  will  be  given,  and  there 
will  be  full  drill  on  the  applications  to  orig- 
inal exercises  of  every  variety;  48  hours,  col- 
legiate. 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  BRANCHES. 

Bookkeeping,  Course  I.  — This  course  is 
for  beginners  and  will  include  Budgets  A  and 
B  of  the  Sadler-Rowe  system,  with  numer- 
ous supplementary  exercises.  Ample  practice 
will  be  given  in  opening,  keeping,  and  closing 
such  modern  single  and  double  entry  books 
as  are  used  in  the  simpler  kinds  of  business, 
and  in  every  practical  phase  of  the  work. 
Students  who  take  this  course  should  be  able 
to  keep  an  ordinary  set  of  books. 

Bookkeeping,  Course  II.  —  This  course 
is  open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  I  or 
its  equivalent,  and  includes  the  higher  forms 
of  accounting  used  in  wholesale,  manufactur- 
ing, banking,  and  by  corporations  and  com- 
mission merchants.  Sixty  hours  of  college 
credit  will  be  allowed   for  either  course. 

Commercial  Law,  First  Term.  —  The  sub- 
jects of  Contracts  and  Negotiable  Paper  will 
be  studied  in  a  general  way.  A  number  of 
reported  cases  will  be  considered  to  show  the 
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application  of  principles.  This  is  a  required 
subject  in  the  Commercial  course  and  elective 
in  all  others.  Thirty-six  hours  of  college 
credit  will  be  given. 

Stenography, —  Classes  in  Stenography 
will  be  formed  both  for  beginners  and  for 
advanced  students.  Thirty,  or  more,  hours' 
credit  will  be  given,  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  done.  Advanced  classes  are  given 
the  special  advantage  of  dictation  from  the 
phonograph  for  speed  practice. 

Typewriting.  —  All  students  who  take 
Stenography  are  given  regular  instruction  in 
typewriting,  manifolding,  etc.  The  Depart- 
ment has  an  ample  supply  of  new  standard 
machines,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  its 
students  for  as  much  daily  practice  as  they 
can  arrange  to  take. 

PHYSICS    AND    ELECTRICAL    ENGI- 
NEERING. 

Preparatory  Physics.— Text,  Millikan  and 
Gale.  There  will  be  two  classes:  (a)  One 
will  study  Mechanics,  Properties  of  Matter 
and  Heat,  five  lessons  per  week,  credit  forty- 
five  hours,  (b)  The  second  class  will  study 
Electricity,  Magnetism  and  Light,  five  lessons 
per  week,   credit,   thirty  hours. 

Physical  Laboratory.  —  Manual,  Atkin- 
son and  Evans.  There  will  be  two  laboratory 
sections  corresponding  to  the  two  classes: 
(a)  The  first  will  perform  experiments  in 
Mechanics,  Properties  of  Matter,  and  Heat, 
two_  to  three  hours  daily,  (b)  The  second 
section  will  perform  experiments  in  Magnet- 
ism, Electricity  and  Light,  two  hours  daily. 
Credit  for    (a)    thirty  hours,    (b)    twenty-five. 

Advanced  Physical  Laboratory.  —  Man- 
uals on  file  in  laboratory.  Requirements,  all 
pf  1  and  2  above,  and  a  course  in  Plane  Trig- 
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onometry.  This  will  require  three  hours 
daily,  fifty  hours   credit. 

Elementary  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — 
Text,  Shepardson's  Electrical  Catechism,  live 
times   a  week,  credit,  fifty  hours. 

Calculations  in  Magnetism  and  Electric- 
ity*.—  Text,  Atkinson's  Electrical  and  Mag- 
netic Calculations,  five  times  a  week,  credit, 
fifty  hours. 

BIOLOGY. 

Invertebrate  Zoology.— This  is  the  course 
described  in  the  general  catalogue  for  the 
Winter  and  the  Spring  Terms.  Parker  and 
Haswell,  Manual  of  Zoology  is  the  text,  lab- 
oratory guide  by  Mercer. 

Teachers'  Course  in  Physiology.  —  This 
course  is  an  elementary  one  suited  for  all 
grades  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
Methods  of  teaching  have  a  prominent  place 
in  this  course.  Hygiene  will  receive  consid- 
erable attention.  Laboratory  work  will  be  in- 
troduced in  a  general  way  to  demonstrate 
structure  and  the  physiological  principles. 
Text,  The  Human  Mechanism,  by  Hough  and 
Sedgwick. 

Elementary  Botany.— (i).  This  course 
is  the  one  given  during  the  Winter  term  of 
the  college  year.  It  will  be  an  introduction 
to  laboratory  and  field  work  in  a  study  of 
plant  life.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  make 
an  herbarium.  Fifty-five  preparatory  hours 
will  be  allowed  for  this  course. 

Elementary  Botany.— (2)  This  is  the 
Spring  term  work  of  the  college  year.  The 
principal  work  will  be  the  analysis  of  plants 
and  the  making  of  an  herbarium.  Text, 
Gray's    New    Manual. 

College  Botany.— The  evolution  of  plants 
receives    marked    attention.      Laboratory    and 
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field  work  are  the  principal  factors.  Text, 
Coulter's  Plant  Structure.  Laboratory  guide 
by  Mercer. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  —  Not  less  than 
a  first  class  high  school  course  in  physiology 
is  presupposed  for  this  course.  General  ques- 
tions of  sanitation  are  discussed  which  lead 
to  the  large  questions  of  both  personal  and 
municipal  hygiene.  Laboratory  work  in  the 
handling  of  bacteria  will  accompany  this 
course.  Hough  and  Sedgwick  will  be  the 
guide  with  General  Bacteriology  by  Jordan 
for  reference. 

Nature  Study.  —  Two  recitations  or  lec- 
tures of  one  period  each,  will  be  held,  and 
two  field  trips  of  two  periods  each,  will  be 
made  per  week.  The  object  in  this  course  is 
to  get  the  student  acquainted  with  and  thereby 
interested  in  the  common  things  in  nature 
most  closely  related  to  human  life.  The 
school  garden  will  be  a  feature  in  this  course. 
.  Forty-eight  hours  of  Collegiate  credit  will 
be  allowed. 

Elementary  Science.  —  This  course  will 
consist  largely  of  simple  exercises  suitable  for 
the  teacher  to  use  in  the  grades.  In  no  sense 
technical  but  a  study  of  easy  lessons  in  Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry,  and  Physics.  Forty-eight 
hours   College  credit. 

High  School  Chemistry. — A  brief  intro- 
ductory course.  One  of  the  smaller  text 
books  will  be  used.  Five  recitations  and 
eight  hours'  laboratory  work  per  week.  This 
course  receives  no  credit  in  our  course  as 
outlined  at  present. 

General  Descriptive  Chemistry.  — -  First 
term,  six  recitations  and  ten  hours'  labora- 
tory work  per  week  are  required.  The  work 
covered  will  be  that  of  the  first  term  of  the 
regular  college  course. 
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Second  Term.— Five  recitations  and  eight 
hours'  laboratory  work  per  week  are  required. 
The  work  will  be  that  of  the  second  term  of 
the  regular  college  course  and  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  work  of  the  first  term  chemistry. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  —  Practical  work  in 
the  detection  of  inorganic  substances  both 
acid  and  basic.  To  secure  the  best  results, 
students  in  this  course  should  devote  their 
entire  time  to  it. 


LATIN. 

Beginning  Latin.  — Students  taking  this 
subject  will  be  expected  to  complete  the  first 
fifty  lessons  in  Collar  and  Daniell's  First 
Year  Latin. 

Second  Term  Latin.  — This  class  will  suit 
the  needs  of  those  who  have  had  one  term  in 
Latin. 

Caesar.  — This  class  will  take  up  the  Gal- 
lic War,  beginning  with  the  first  book. 

Cicero.  —  The  first  three  orations  against 
Catiline  will  form  the  subject  of  study  in 
this  author. 

Vergil.  — The  Aenid,  Books  I.  and  II. 
The  subject  of  scansion  will  receive  attention, 
and  some  work  will  be  done  in  Latin  prose 
composition. 

Freshman  Latin.  —  One  term's  work  in 
Freshman  Latin  will  be  finished,  with  a  credit 
of  60  hours.  The  De  Senectute  and  De  Ami- 
citia,  of  Cicero,  will  be  read.  The  class  will 
recite  five  times  a  week  — four  times  in  the 
text  and  one  in  Latin  composition. 

In  reading  the  Roman  authors  just  named, 
a  careful  study  of  forms  and  syntax  is  con- 
sidered essential.  Students  should  be  pro- 
vided with  Latin  grammars.  Any  standard 
text  may  be  used. 
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GERMAN    AND    FRENCH. 

Beginning  German  and  French.  —  These 
are  Fall  term  studies,  each  with  60  hours' 
credit.  When  taken  in  the  Summer  term, 
they  naturally  demand  double  work  and  very 
close  attention.  In  Beginning  German  Otis- 
Carruth's  "Beginning  Course"  will  be  used, 
and  in  Beginning  French,  Fraser  and  Squair's 
Grammar. 

Advanced  German  and  French. —  Ad- 
vanced German  is  Freshman  work  of  the 
Winter  term.  Muller  and  Wenckebach's 
"Maria  Stuart"  will  be  used.  Advanced 
French  is  the  Fall  term's  work  as  a  Junior 
elective.  The  subject-matter  of  the  latter  may 
be  fiction  or  history,  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  student.  The  purpose  of  these 
advanced  studies  is  not  only  to  strengthen  the 
grammatical  and  syntactical  knowledge  of  the 
languages  possessed  by  the  student,  but  also 
to  reflect  in  subject-matter  the  civilization 
and  culture  of  Germany  and  France. 

CONCLUSION. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  For  information  con- 
cerning work  in  any  particular  subject  or 
course^  write  the  head  of  the  Department,  as 
noted  in  _  the  list  of  Faculty  members  and 
their  subjects.  University  catalogues  and  all 
general  information  will  be  supplied  promptly 
upon   request   to 

Alston  Ellis, 
President  Ohio   University. 

Athens,   Ohio. 
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Monday,  January  4.  .Registration  of  Students 
Tuesday,  January  5.  .Opening  of  Winter  Term 

Friday,  March  26 Close  of  Winter  Term 

Monday,  April  5 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  April  6... Opening  of  Spring  Term 

Sunday,   June  20 

Beginning  of  Commencement  Week 

Thursday,  June  24 Commencement  Day 

Monday,   June  28. .  .Opening  of  Summer  Term 

Friday,  August  6 Close  of  Summer  Term 

Monday,  Sept.  13. .  .Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  Sept.  14 .Opening  of  Fall  Term 

Friday,  December  24 Close  of  Fall  Term 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1910. 


Monday,  January  3.  .Registration  of  Students 
Tuesday,  January  4.  .Opening  of  Winter  Term 

Friday,  March  18 Close  of  Winter  Term 

Monday,  March  28.  .Registration  of  Students 
Tuesday,  March  29.. Opening  of  Spring  Term 

Sunday,   June   12 

Beginning  of  Commencement  Week 

Thursday,  June  16 Commencement  Day 

Monday,  "June  20..  Opening  of  Summer  Term 

Friday,  July  29 Close  of  Summer  Term 

Monday,  Sept.  12 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  Sept.  13 Opening  of  Fall  Term 

Friday,  December  23 Close  of  Fall  Term 
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AND 

Zbe  State  IRormal  College 

Athens,  Ohio 

INCLUDING 

A.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

/.   Courses  and  Degrees 

a.  Liberal  Arts  Course,  A.  B.  Degree 

b.  Scientific  Course,   B.     S.   Degree 

c.  Philosophical  Course,  B.  Ph.  Degree 
2,  Departments 

a.  Engineering     Dept.,     Civil    and     Electrical 

b.  Dept.    of    Commerce,    Commercial    College 

c.  Department  of  Music,  College  of  Music 

d.  Art   Department 

e.  The  State  Preparatory  School 

B.  The  State  Normal  College 

/.   Courses  and  Degrees 

a.  Course  in  Elementary  Education,   Diploma 

b.  Course    for    Secondary    Teachers,    B.    Ped. 

Degree 

c.  Course  for  Principals  and  Superintendents, 

B.    Ped.    Degree 

d.  Course  for  College  Graduates,   B.  Ped.  De- 

gree 
2,  Departments 

a.  The  State  Training  School 

b.  The  Kindergarten  Department,  Diploma 

c.  The    Public-School    Music    Dept.,    Diploma 

d.  The    Public-School    Art    Dept.,    Diploma 
Pacts  to  be  Remembered:   Ohio     University     was 

established  in  1804  by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature. 
The  State  Normal  College  was  added  in  1902,  by  an 
act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  The  Faculty  consists  of 
53  members.  Students  enrolled  within  the  past  year, 
1,386. 

Expenses:  No  tuition;  Registration  of  $6.00  a 
term  or  $18.00  a  year;  Good  board  and  furnished 
room  cost!  only  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  week;  Many  stu- 
dents find  employment  and  pay  their  way. 

Athens:  A  beautiful,  healthful  city  with  good 
homes,  pure  water,  prosperous  churches,  and  no 
saloons. 

Further  Information:  For  general  information 
about  the  work  of  the  University,  and  for  complete 
catalogue,  write  to  Alston  Ellis,  President  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. 

For  information  concerning  courses  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  write  to  Edwin  W.  Chubb,  Dean 
College   of   Liberal  Arts. 

For  information  concerning  courses  in  the  State 
Normal  College,  write  to  Henry  G.  Williams,  Dean 
State    Normal    College. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

COLLEGIATE  AND  NORMAL 
For  the  Session  of  SUMMER 
SCHOOL,  JUNE  20,  1910,  TO 
JULY  29,  1910,  inclusive. 


GENERAL   INFORMATION. 

Ohio  University  was  organized  by  an  act 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1804.  The  Trustees 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  support 
is  derived  chiefly  from  a  levy  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State.  The  institution  is  the 
oldest  of  the  three  State  universities. 

The  State  Normal  College  was  established 
by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  March, 
1902,  and  was  opened  for  students  in  Septem- 
ber, 1902.  It  is  also  supported  by  a  state  levy 
and  is  co-ordinate  in  its  courses  of  instruction 
with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. 

Buildings  and  Equipment.  —  The  limits  of 
this  Bulletin  make  it  impossible  to  include 
illustrations  of  the  eleven  buildings,  but  the 
President  of  the  University  will  be  pleased  to 
send  illustrated  Bulletins  to  all  who  may  write 
for  catalogue  or  other  information.  Few  in- 
stitutions anywhere  are  better  equipped  with 
laboratories,  libraries,  dormitories,  and  facili- 
ties of  every  sort. 
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Attendance.  —  For  several  years  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Summer  School  has  not  been 
less  than  650.  The  Summer  School  of  1909  was 
attended  by  731  regular  students,  635  of  whom 
were  teachers  pursuing  professional  courses  or 
reviews.  Students  come  from  almost  every 
county  in  Ohio  and  from  many  other  states. 
The  total  enrollment  the  past  year  was  1,462 
different  students.  Teachers  find  unusual  ad- 
vantages here.  The  courses  of  instruction  are 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
teachers  and  of  those  preparing  to  teach.  The 
teaching  in  the  Summer  School  is  done  almost 
wholly  by  the  regular  faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Normal  College. 

Courses  of  Study.  —  Summer  School  stu- 
dents should  decide  upon  a  regular  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued  systematically.  Credits 
and  grades  from  other  schools  should  be  filed 
with  the  *  President  of  the  University,  thus 
enabling  the  student  to  secure  an  advanced 
standing.  Work  begun  during  the  Summer 
term  may  be  continued  from  year  to  year, 
and  much  work  may  be  done  at  home,  by 
advanced  students,  under  the  direction  of  the 
various  heads  of  University  departments. 
College  credit  will  not  be  given  for  home 
work,  A  diploma  from  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege should  be  the  goal  of  every  ambitious 
I  <  itclier. 

Reviews.  —  Ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  needs  of  young  teachers,  and 
those  preparing  for  examinations,  by  means  of 
thorough  reviews  in  all  the  studies  required 
in  city,  county,  and  state  examinations.  Stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach,  or  preparing  for  any 
advanced  examination,  will  find  excellent  oppor- 
tunities at  Athens. 
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Spring-Term  Reviews. —  The  Spring  term 
of  Ohio  University  will  open  Monday,  March 
28,  1910,  and  close  Thursday,  June  16,  1910 
On  Monday,  April  25,  1910,  new  review  classes 
will  be  formed  in  several  of  the  Common 
Branches,  and  in  such  high-school  branches  as 
may  be  demanded  by  the  students  entering  a1 
that  time.  Instruction  in  these  subjects  will 
be  necessarily  general,  but  as  thorough  as  time 
will  permit.  These  classes  are  formed  for 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  inevitable  examination.  These 
classes  can  be  entered  to  advantage  any  time 
prior  to  May  31st,  1910.  Only  a  just  portion 
of  the  usual  term  fee  of  $6  will  be  charged 
students  who  enter  at  the  time  of  the  forming 
of  these  special  classes  or  later.  To  those  who 
onter  about  April  25,  1910,  and  continue 
through  the  Summer  School,  a  fee  of  but  $6.00 
will  be  charged  for  the  14  weeks.  If  demand 
is  sufficiently  strong,  review  classes  may  be 
formed  in  Plane  Geometry,  Elementary  Alge- 
bra,  Elementary  Physics,  Latin,  and  some  other 
subjects  in  addition  to  the  elementary  subjects 
named   above. 

Primary  Teachers.  —  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Training  School, 
or  Model  School,  will  be  in  session  during  the 
Summer  term.  In  this  school  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  training  of  primary  teachers. 
Almost  every  teacher  in  the  rural  schools  has 
primary  classes  to  instruct.  City  teachers  will 
also  find  this  course  especially  valuable. 
Every  teacher  of  the  rural  schools  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
host  methods  of  teaching  as  applied  to  pri- 
mary     schools.       The.    Training      School      also 
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covers  the  Grammar  Grades  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  teachers  of  these  grades  to 
pursue  courses  in  observation  and  practice. 

•Expenses.  —  No  tuition  will  be  charged. 
The  registration  fee  of  $3.00  will  entitle  stu- 
dents to  all  the  privileges  of  the  University, 
save  special  instruction  in  private  classes. 
Boarding  in  clubs,  per  week,  costs  from  $2.25 
to  $2.50,  and  at  Women's  Hall,  $2.50;  room 
and  board,  $3.50  to  $3.75.  A  student  may  at- 
tend the  Summer  School  of  six  weeks  and  pay 
all  expenses,  except  the  railroad  fare,  on  from 
$25.00  to  $30.00. 

Ample  Accommodations.  — ■  No  school  town 
can  offer  better  accommodations  at  more 
reasonable  prices  than  Athens.  Nicely  fur- 
nished rooms,  in  private  houses,  convenient  to 
the  University,  may  be  rented  for  $1.00  a 
week,  including  light,  bedding,  fuel,  towels, 
and  everything  needed  by  the  roomer.  This 
rate  is  given  where  two  students  occupy  the 
same  room.  If  occupied  by  one  student,  such 
rooms  usually  rent  for  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  week. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  the  rooms 
rented  to  students  are  rented  for  $1.00  each 
per  week,  or  less. 

A  Good  School  Town.  —  Athens  has  no 
saloons,  but  has  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
best  water  in  the  State  —  at  least  none  better. 
The  churches,  Sunday  Schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  all  welcome  the  students  to 
their  services.  The  city  is  famed  for  its 
healthful  climate. 

Laboratories,  Etc.  —  The  laboratories,  mu- 
seums, art  studios,  library,  and  gymnasium 
of  the  University  will  be  accessible  to  stu- 
dents free  of  charge. 
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Text-Books.  —  All  text-books  will  be  sup- 
plied at  the  lowest  prices  possible.  Students 
should  bring  with  them  as  many  supplementary 
texts  as  convenient. 

Range  of  Studies.  —  The  following  sub- 
jects will  be  taught  during  the  Summer  term. 
Prospective  students  may  see  that  almost  every 
subject  in  the  various  University  and  Normal- 
College  courses  will  be  presented  during  the 
Summer  term.  Students  who  do  not  find  in 
the  following  list  of  subjects  the  studies  they 
wish  to  pursue,  will  be  accommodated  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  requests  for  other  work 
are  made.  The  classes  regularly  scheduled  are 
as  follows:  Arithmetic  (three  classes),  Gram- 
mar (three  classes),  U.  S.  History  (three 
classes),  Ohio  History,  Algebra  (four  classes), 
Public-School  Drawing  (four  classes),  Free- 
Hand  Drawing,  Book-keeping  (two  classes), 
General  History,  Physiology,  Psychology 
(two  classes),  Zoology,  Political  Economy, 
Beginning  Latin,  Caesar,  Vergil,  Cicero,  Ad- 
vanced Latin,  Physics  (three  classes),  Elec- 
trical Engineering  (two  classes),  History  of 
Education,  Principles  of  JjJd  ation  (two 
classes),  School  Management,  School  Ad- 
ministration and  School  Law,  the  Elementary 
Course  of  Study,  Primary  Methods  (two 
classes),  Grammar  Grade  Methods  (four 
classes),  Pedagogical  Conferences,  Geography 
(three  classes),  American  Literature  (two 
classes),  English  Literature  (two  classes), 
Ethics,  Preparatory  Rhetoric,  American  Poetry, 
English  Poetry,  Schoolmasters '  Conferences, 
Tennyson,  Paidology,  or  the  Science  of  the 
Child  (two  classes),  Elementary  Chemistry, 
Qualitative  Analysis,  Organic  Chemistry,  Sten- 
ography, Typewriting,  Elementary  Manual 
Training,  Physical  Laboratory,  Chemical  Labo- 
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ratory,  Biological  Laboratory,  Psychological 
Laboratory,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Elemen- 
tary Agriculture  and  School  Gardens,  Nature 
Study,  Bird  Study,  Botany  (two  classes),  Ob- 
servation in  Training  School,  Teaching  School, 
Plane  Geometry,  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonome- 
try, Mechanical  Drawing,  How  to  Teach  Read- 
ing, Sight  Eeading  (in  music),  How  to  Teach 
Public-School  Music,  Vocal  Music,  Chorus 
Work,  Beginning  German,  Advanced  German, 
Beginning  French,  Advanced  French,  and  other 
subjects  if  a  sufficient  demand  is  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  term. 

Other  Branches.  —  Arrangements  can  be 
made  by  students  attending  the  Summer  term 
for  private  lessons  in  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  Voice 
Culture,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy,  Elocution,  and  other 
branches  scheduled  in  any  of  the  University 
courses.  The  cost  of  such  instruction,  in  each 
branch,  will  not  exceed  $0.60  per  lesson.  Inas- 
much as  the  work  offered  in  the  regular  classes 
of  the  Summer  School  covers  so  wide  a  range 
of  subjects,  it  will  be,  in  most  cases,  a  matter 
of  election  on  the  part  of  students  if  they  take 
private  instead  of  class  instruction. 

Summer-School  Advantages.  —  Besides  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  pursue  systematically 
almost  any  study  desired,  under  the  direction 
of  those  regularly  employed  in  this  work,  the 
student  of  the  Summer  School  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  acquaintance,  friendship,  and 
counsel  of  many  prominent  superintendents, 
examiners,  principals,  and  others  who  are  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  progressive,  well- 
qualified  teachers. 
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How  to  Reach  Athens.  —  Athens  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  following  railroads:  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Southwestern,  Hocking  Valley, 
and  Ohio  Central  Lines.  Close  connections  are 
made  with  these  lines  at  the  following-named 
places:  Cincinnati,  Loveland,  Blanchester, 
Midland  City,  Greenfield,  Chillicothe,  Hamden 
Junction,  Parkersburg,  Marietta,  Middleport, 
Gallipolis,  Portsmouth,  New  Lexington,  Lan- 
caster, Logan,  Columbus,  Thurston,  Zanesville, 
Palos,  Delaware,  Marion,  and  other  points. 
Students  on  any  railroad  line  may  leave  their 
homes  in  the  most  distant  part  of  the  State 
and  reach  Athens  the  same  day. 

Requests  for  Names.  —  Superintendents 
and  teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  the  names  and  addresses 
of  teachers  and  others  who  would  likely  be 
interested  in  some  line  of  work  presented  at 
Ohio  University.  The  Ohio  University  Bulle- 
tin is  sent  free  and  regularly  to  all  persons 
who  desire  to  have  their  names  enrolled  on  the 
mailing  list. 

A  Teachers'  Bureau.  —  Positions  aggre- 
gating many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
secured  by  us  for  our  students.  The  Dean  of 
the  Normal  College  conducts,  free  of  charge, 
a  bureau  for  teachers,  and  is  always  glad  to 
aid  worthy  teachers  in  this  way,  and  to  aid 
superintendents  in  finding  the  best  qualified 
teachers. 

Conclusion.  —  The  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  cheerfully  answer  any  questions 
teachers  or  others  desire  to  ask.  The  many 
addresses  made  by  members  of  the  Faculty 
the  past  year,  and  the  large  quantity  of  printed 
matter  sent  out,  have  served  to  give  prominent 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  University  and  the 
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State  Normal  College.  In  this  way  thousands 
of  people  have  learned  to  know  something  of 
the  broad  scope  of  work  undertaken  at  Athens. 
For  latest  catalogue,  other  printed  matter,  or 
special  information,  address 

ALSTON   ELLIS, 
President  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

For  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University- 
June  20,  1910  to  July  29,  1910. 


FACULTY. 

Alston  Ellis,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

The  Schoolmasters '  Conferences. 

Hours 

of 
Credit. 
Henry  G.  Williams,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D., 
Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College. 
Elementary  Course  of  Study,  Collegiate.  . .     45 
School    Administration    and    School    Law, 

Collegiate    45 

School   Management,   Collegiate    36 

Edwin  Watts  Chubb,  Litt.  D., 
Dean   of   the   College  of   Liberal  Arts. 
English  Literature,  two  sections,  Prepara- 
tory         60 

Tennyson,    Collegiate     45 

Fletcher  S.  Coultrap,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  the  State  Preparatory  School. 
Advanced  Grammar,  Normal  Collegiate ...     36 
Grammar,   two   sections,   Reed   &   Kellogg, 
Preparatory     60 

8 
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Beginning  Latin,  2d  Term,  Preparatory.  .      60 

Eli  Dunkle,  A.  M., 

Professor    of    Greek    and    Registrar    of     the 

University. 

Beginning  Latin,   Preparatory    60 

Ca?sar,  Preparatory    60 

Cicero 's  Orations,  Preparatory   60 

Vergil,    Preparatory    60 

David  J.   Evans,   A.   M., 
Professor  of  Latin. 

Cicneral  History,  Preparatory    60 

Latin:      De    Sencctute    and    De    Amicitia, 

Collegiate    60 

William  Hoover,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Fourth   Term   Algebra,   Collegiate 45 

Plane  Trigonometry,  Collegiate 48 

Albert  A.  Atkinson,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. 
George  E.   McLaughlin, 
Instructor  in   Manual  Training  and   Workshop. 
Clyde  M.  Hickle, 
Instructor  in  Physics. 
Charles  O.  Williamson, 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 
First  Term  Physics,  with  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice, Preparatory    75 

Second     Term    Physics,     with    Laboratory 

Practice,  Preparatory    60 

Junior  Physics,  with  Laboratory  Practice, 

Collegiate    48 

Electrical  Catechism,  Collegiate    30 

Electrical  and  Magnetic  Calculations,  Col- 
legiate          48 

Manual  Training,  Preparatory   30 

Manual  Training,  for  teachers 30 
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William  Fairfield  Mercer,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

Jacob  A.  Badertscher, 

Assistant. 

Experimental  Physiology,  Collegiate   60 

Botany,  Collegiate    60 

Teachers'   Course  in  Physiology,  Prepara- 
tory          45 

Zoology,   Collegiate    60 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Collegiate   ......      48 

William  B.  Bentley,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

First   Term  Chemistry,   Collegiate 60 

Second   Term   Chemistry,    Collegiate 44 

High   School   Chemistry,  Preparatory 60 

Qualitative   Analysis,   First   Term,   Collegi- 
ate          36 

Charles  M.  Copeland,  B.  Ped., 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Preparatory     60 

First  Book-keeping,  Collegiate 60 

Second  Book-keeping,   Collegiate    60 

Commercial  Law,   Collegiate 33 

Hiram  R.  Wilson,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English. 
American      Literature,      General      Review, 

Preparatory    60 

English    Poetry,    Collegiate 45 

American  Poetry,  Collegiate 33 

Literature    for    the    Primary    Grades,    Col- 
legiate          36 

Willis  L.  Gard,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor    of    the    History    and    Principles    of 

Education. 

Principles  of  Teaching,  Collegiate 33 

Principles   of   Education,   Collegiate 45 

History    of    Education,    Ancient,    Collegi- 
ate          45 
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Methods    of    Instruction    in    Reading    and 
Language,   Collegiate    48 

Edson  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Ph.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Ray's    Higher    Arithmetic,    two    sections, 

Methods,  Collegiate    48 

Plane  Geometry,  Preparatory    60 

Third  Term  Algebra,  Preparatory 60 

Methods    of    Teaching    Arithmetic,    Gram- 
mar Grades,  Collegiate   22 

Frederick  Treudley,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Sociology. 

Ethics,    Collegiate    45 

Sociology,  Collegiate    33 

Advanced  Geography,  Preparatory    36 

Physical   Geography,   Preparatory    45 

Lewis  James  Addicott,  B.  S.,  C.  E. 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

First  Term  Algebra,  Preparatory    60 

Second   Term   Algebra,   Preparatory 60 

Solid   Geometry,   Preparatory 60 

Mechanical  Drawing,  Collegiate 15 

Oscar  Chrisman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Paidology  and  Psychology. 

Paidology  —  Childhood,    Collegiate    45 

Paidology  —  Adolescence,    Collegiate     ....  45 

Advanced  Psychology,  Collegiate    45 

Elementary   Psychology,   Collegiate 45 

P.  A.  Claassen,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

Beginning   German,   Preparatory    60 

Advanced  German,  Collegiate    60 

Beginning    French,    Collegiate    60 

Advanced  French,   Collegiate    48 
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Thomas  N.  Hoover,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History,   Normal  College. 

Freshman  U.  S.  History    44 

Eeview  in  U.  S.  History,  Preparatory ....  60 

Political   Economy,    Collegiate    52 

Constitutional  History,  Collegiate    45 

Wm.  F.  Copeland,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Department  of  Elementary  Science. 

Elementary  Botany,  Preparatory   55 

Elementary  Agriculture,  Collegiate    48 

Nature  Study,  Collegiate   48 

School  Gardens. 

Clement  L.   Martzolff,   B.   Ped., 
Alumni   Secretary   and   Field   Agent. 
Methods  of   Teaching   Geography,  Collegi- 
ate       48 

Ohio   History,   Collegiate    44 

Methods  of  Teaching  History 44 

Supt.  B.  O.  Skinner,  Ph.  B., 

Athens  Public  Schools. 

Modern  European  History,   Collegiate ....  45 

Beginning  Bhetoric,  Preparatory   60 

Advanced  Bhetoric,  Preparatory    60 

Methods  of  Teaching  Grammar 22 

Eugenia  May  Liston, 

Supervisor    of   Music,    Public    Schools,   Beaver 

Dam,   Wisconsin. 

Public- School  Music. 

Theory     and     Sight-Beading,     Beginners ' 

Class   30 

Theory      and      Sight-Beading,      Advanced 

Class   22 

A  Teachers'  Method  Class 30 

Every- day  Work  in  the  Model  School.  . .  . 
Choral  Class    30 
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Mary  J.  Eaton, 

Marguerite  G.  H.  Sutherland, 

Instructors  in  Public-School  Drawing. 

Public-School  Drawing,   First   Term 30 

Public-School    Drawing,    Second   Term ....      22 

Public-School    Drawing,    Third    Term 24 

Hand   Work,   Collegiate    44 

Mabel  K.  Brown,  Ph.  B. 
Instructor    in    Stenography    and    Typewriting. 

Beginning    Typewriting    

Advanced   Typewriting    

Beginning    Stenography     30,  or  more 

Advanced   Stenography    30,  or  more 

George  C.  Parks,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor  in  Penmanship,  and  Curator  of  the 

Gymnasium   and  Athletic   Field. 
Two  or  more  classes  in  Penmanship. 
Emma  S.  Waite, 
Principal  of  Training  School. 
Primary     Methods     and     Observation     for 
Graded   and   Ungraded   Schools,   Collegi- 
ate            30 

Primary     Methods     for     Graded     Schools, 

Collegiate    30 

Teaching,   Collegiate    30 

Lillie  A.   Faris, 
Critic  Teacher,  First-Year  Grade. 
Primary    Methods    for    Ungraded    Schools, 

Collegiate     30 

Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
Amy  M.  Weihr,  Ph.  M., 
Critic  Teacher,  Second-Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
Elsie  S.   Greathead, 
Critic  Teacher,   Third-Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
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Winifred  L.  Williams, 
Critic  Teacher,  Fourth-Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
Margaret  A.  Davis, 
Critic  Teacher,  Fifth-Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
Cora  E.  Bailey,  B.  Ped., 
Critic  Teacher,  Sixth- Year  Grade. 
(Mass-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
Laura  G.  Smith, 
Critic  Teacher,  Seventh-Year  Grade  and 
Eighth- Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
Charles  G.  Matthews,  Ph.  M., 

Librarian. 
Lenora  Belle  Bishop,  Ph. 
Assistant  Librarian. 

Library  Hours: — 

8:30  to  11:30   o'clock  A. 
:00   to     5:30   o'clock  P. 
:30   to     9:00   o'clock  P.  M. 
:30  to  11:30  o'clock  A.  M. 

WlLLANNA    M.    ElGGS, 

Dean  Boyd  Hall. 

Eugene  Franklin  Thompson, 

Secretary   to    the   President. 


2 

7 

Saturdays,  8 


B., 


M. 
M. 


SPECIAL    LECTURES    OF    PROFESSIONAL    AND 
POPULAR   CHARACTER. 


Several  lectures  and  entertainments  of  a 
popular  nature  will  be  given  by  speakers  and 
entertainers  of  wide  reputation.  Among  those 
who  will  provide  the  evening  lectures  and  en- 
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tertainments  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
Prof.  Bobert  I.  Fulton,  Professor  of  Oratory, 
O.  W.  U.,  Delaware;  Prof.  H.  E.  Pierce,  Pro- 
fessor of  Oratory,  O.  U.,  Athens;  Miss  Grace 
E.  Makepiece,  Interpreter  and  Eeader,  Cleve- 
land. 

It  is  of  importance  that  all  students  and 
prospective  students,  read  with  care  the 
statements  set  forth  below.  They  convey 
information  that  will  save  much  trouble,  and 
no  little  confusion,  if  it  is  understood  and 
heeded. 

Note  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Faculty  of 
the  Summer  School  is  made  up  of  Professors  and 
Instructors  regularly  connected  with  OHIO  UNI- 
VERSITY  and   THE    STATE    NORMAL    COLLEGE. 

The  position  occupied,  in  the  University  Faculty, 
by  each  instructor,  is  shown  by  the  italicized  words. 
The  subjects  in  charge  of  each  instructor  are  clear- 
ly given  in  connection  with  his  name.  Hours  of 
credit,  for  each  subject,  are  shown  by  the  number 
on  the  right-hand  margin  of  the  page.  In  no  case 
will  more  than  120  hours  college  credit  be  given 
to  any  student  for  work  done  in  the  Summer  School. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  a  student  seeking  college 
recognition  to  undertake  more  than  sufficient  to 
round  out  the  required  hours  of  credit.  When  sub- 
jects selected  by  a  student  foot  up  more  than  the 
prescribed  hours  of  credit,  they  may  be  taken,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion, but  the  total  hours  of  credit  will  in  no  case  be 
permitted  to  exceed  the  120-hour  limit. 

Students  taking  work  for  which  no  college  credit 
is  asked  will  be  permitted  much  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  studies.  All  such,  however,  are  strongly 
advised  not  to  attempt  too  much.  In  most  branches 
of  study  double  work  is  done,  and  students  should 
bear  that  fact  in  mind  in  selecting  their  work.  In 
but  few  cases  can  students  take  with  profit  more 
than  three  recitations  daily  —  even  this  chiefly 
where  review  work  is  selected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  full  provision  has  been  made 
for  more  than  130  recitations  daily,  not  to  mention 
the  daily  laboratory  practice  connected  with  the 
scientific  studies,  the  daily  teaching  in  the  eight 
training  schools,  and  the  facilities  for  reading  and 
investigation  afforded  within  the  hours  when  the 
University   Library   is   open. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RECITA- 
TIONS 

Of  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University- 
June  20,  1910  to  July  29,  1910. 


(The   figures    in    parentheses    indicate  the 
number  of  recitations  per  weelc.) 

7:00  A.  M. 

Ray's   Higher  Arithmetic,  Section  1 (5) 

First   Term   Physics    (5) 

Paidology  —  Childhood   (5) 

Zoology,     Collegiate,     Laboratory,     Mon., 

Tues.,    and    Wed (3) 

Qualitative   Analysis,    Second   Term (5) 

History   of   Education    (5) 

Vergil   (5) 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic    (5) 

Public-School  Drawing,  First   Term (5) 

English    Poetry    (5) 

General    History,   Preparatory    (5) 

Elementary    Agriculture,    Collegiate (5) 

Beginning   French    (5) 

7:50  A.  M. 

English  Literature,  Preparatory,  Section  1  (5) 

First  Term  Algebra    (5) 

Zoology,     Collegiate,     Laboratory,     Mon., 

Tues.,  and  Wed (3) 

First  Term  Chemistry    (6) 

Advanced    French    (5) 

Principles   of   Teaching    (5) 

Public-School  Drawing,  First   Term (5) 

Advanced  Typewriting    (5) 

Paidology  —  Adolescence    (5) 

Elementary  Course  of  Study    (5) 

Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades (5) 
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Second   Term   Latin    (5) 

Advanced  Preparatory  Rhetoric   (5) 

Advanced  Physics    (5) 

Constitutional  History,  Collegiate    (5) 

Teaching    

8:40-9:00  A.  M.,  Chapel. 
9:00  A.  M. 

School  Administration  and  School  Law.  .  .  (5) 

Methods  of  Teaching  History    (5) 

Second  Term  Algebra   (5) 

Third   Term   Algebra    (5) 

Elementary   Physics  —  Laboratory    (5) 

United  States   History,  Review    (5) 

Elementary  Psychology    (5) 

Nature   Study    — Laboratory,   Saturday..  (1) 

Sociology    (5) 

Advanced  German    (5) 

Caesar (5) 

First    Accounting     (5) 

Experimental    Physiology    (5) 

Advanced   Grammar    (5) 

Public-School   Drawing,   Second   Term....  (5) 

Tennyson    (5) 

American   Literature,   Preparatory    (5) 

Manual    Training    (5) 

Music   in   Training   School    

Teaching    

Drawing  in  the  Training  School . 

9:50  A.  M. 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia (5) 

Plane  Geometry    (5) 

Elementary   Physics  —  Laboratory    (5) 

Nature    Study  —  Laboratory,    Saturday...  (1) 

Teachers '   Course  in   Physiology    (5) 

Organic    Chemistry    (5) 

Grammar,  Reed  and  Kellogg,  Section  I.  .  .  (5) 

Principles  of  Education   (5) 
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Conferences     on     Primary     Methods     for 

Graded  and  Ungraded  Schools    (5) 

Second   Accounting    (5) 

Methods  of  Teaching  Geography,  Collegi- 
ate      (5) 

Political   Economy,   Collegiate    (5) 

Elementary    Botany     (5) 

Manual    Training .  (5) 

Penmanship     (5) 

Music  in  Training  School    

Teaching    

Public-School   Drawing,    Third    Term (5) 

Public-School   Drawing,    Second   Term....  (5) 

10:50  A.  M. 

School  Management  and  School  Law (5) 

Physical    Geography    (5) 

Solid   Geometry (5) 

Elementary  Physics  —  Laboratory   (5) 

Electrical   and   Magnetic   Calculations....  (5) 

United    States    History,    Collegiate (5) 

Advanced    Psychology     (5) 

Qualitative   Analysis,   First   Term (5) 

Beginning   German    (5) 

Cicero 7s    Orations    (5) 

Hand  Work,  Normal  College   (5) 

Typewriting    1    (5) 

Manual    Training     (5) 

Choral    Class     (5) 

Penmanship    (5) 

Public-School   Drawing,    Third   Term (5) 

1:30  P.  M. 

English    Literature,    Preparatory    Section 

II    (5) 

Plane   Trigonometry    (5) 

Second  Term  Physics    (5) 

College    Botany,    Mon.,    Tues (2) 

College      Botany  —  Laboratory,      Wednes- 
day,   Thursday,   Friday    (3) 
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Beginning   Latin    (5) 

Commercial   Law    (5) 

Methods  in   School  Music    (5) 

Stenography    I     (5) 

European  History,  Collegiate    (5) 

American      Literature,      General      Review, 

Preparatory    (5) 

Mechanical    Drawing     

Hand  Work,  Normal  College    (5) 

Methods  of  Teaching  Grammar (3) 

2:20  P.  M. 

Beginning    Rhetoric     (5) 

Fourth   Term   Algebra    (5) 

Advanced   Physics  —  Laboratory    (5) 

College       Botany  —  Laboratory,       Wed., 

Thurs.,     Fri (3) 

Nature  Study    (4) 

Zoology,    Thurs.,    Fri. (2) 

Chemical    Laboratory,    Mon.,    lues.,    Wed., 

Thurs.  . (4) 

Grammar,  Reed  &  Kellogg,  Section  II.  .  .  .    (5) 

Stenography   II    (5) 

Primary     Methods     for     Graded     Schools 

and   Conferences    (5) 

Primary    Methods    for    Ungraded    Schools 

and   Conferences    (5) 

Theory    and    Sight    Reading  —  Beginners7 

Class  in  Vocal  Music    (3) 

Advanced   Geography    (5) 

Mechanical  Drawing    

School   Drawing    

Methods     of     Instruction  —  Reading    and 

Language    (5) 

3:10  P.  M. 

European  History,  Collegiate    (5) 

Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic,  Section  II (5) 

Ohio  History,  Collegiate    (5) 

Advanced   Physics  —  Laboratory    (5) 
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Electrical    Catechism    (5) 

Second   Term   Chemistry    (5) 

Ethics   (5) 

Theory     and     Sight     Eeading  —  Advanced 

Class  in  Vocal  Music    (3) 

American  Poetry,  Collegiate   (5) 

School  Drawing    

Schoolmasters'   Conferences,   3:10   to   5:00 
o'clock    P.    M.,    fifth    week,    and    Satur- 
day,  9:00   to   10:30   o'clock   A.   M. 
4:00  P.  M. 
Methods    of    Teaching    Arithmetic,    Gram- 
mar Grades,  Collegiate   (2) 

Overflow    and    Additional    Classes    will    be 
scheduled   at   this   hour. 
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THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

IN    THE    SUMMER 

SCHOOL-1910 


SCHOOL        ADMINISTRATION,        SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT,    COURSES    OF 

STUDY,    AND    SCHOOL 

LAW. 


School  Administration  and  School  Law.  — 
A  senior  study  in  the  degree  courses  of  the 
State  Normal  College.  Credit  given  on  any 
course,  30  hours.  Designed  especially  for 
superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors, 
and  those  preparing  for  work  in  any  line  of 
school  administration.  Chancellor's  "Our 
Schools  and  Their  Administration ' '  is  the  text, 
but  many  references  are  given  to  special  re- 
ports, N.  E.  A.  proceedings,  and  Bulletins 
from  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  Elementary  Course  of  Study.  —  This 
course  is  designed  especially  for  teachers  of 
elementary  schools  and  rural  schools;  also  for 
superintendents  who  need  instruction  in  mak- 
ing a  course  of  study.  A  sophomore  study  in 
the  diploma  course  and  a  senior  study  in  the 
superintendents '  course;  45  hours'  credit  on 
any  course.  The  texts  are  McMurray's  Course 
of  Study  and  Williams's  Course  of  Study  for 
Ohio  Schools. 

School  Management  and  School  Law.  — 
This  course  is  designed  for  rural  teachers  and 
for  teachers  of  graded  elementary  schools,  in 
town  or  city.  The  work  is  collegiate,  with 
freshman  rank,  36  hours'  credit  on  the  course 
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for  elementary  teachers,  or  the  same  number 
of  hours  as  elective  credit  on  any  other  col- 
lege course.  "Dutton's  School  Management" 
is  the  text,  but  all  other  texts  may  also  be 
used  to  good  advantage  by  the  student. 


THE     HISTORY     AND     PRINCIPLES     OF 
EDUCATION. 

1.  Principles  of  Teaching.  —  In  this  course 
a  study  is  made  of  those  topics  that  form  the 
basis  of  practical  teaching.  The  course  is  open 
to  students  in  the  "Course  in  Elementary  Ed- 
ucation" and  to  others  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Normal  College.  Thorndike:  "The 
Principles  of  Teaching."  Credit,  33  hours. 
Collegiate. 

2.  Principles  of  Education  —  Social  and 
Industrial.  —  Education  will  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  society  and  industry. 

O'Shea — Social  Development  and  Education, 
and  Carlton — Education  and  Industrial  Evolu- 
tion.   Credit,  45  hours.    Collegiate. 

3.  History  of  Education:  Ancient  Period. 
— A  study  will  be  made  of  the  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  ideals  and  methods  of  education. 

Monroe — A  Text-Book  in  the  History  of 
Education.     Credit,  45  hours.    Collegiate. 

4.  Methods  of  Instuction.  Reading  and 
Language.  —  An  examination  will  be  made 
of  the  chief  systems  of  teaching  these  subjects. 
The  Eational  System,  the  Aldine  System,  and 
the  system  used  in  the  Horace  Mann  School 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  will 
receive  attention.    Credit,  48  hours.    Collegiate. 

For  "Methods  of  Instruction"  in  Geog- 
raphy, History,  Arithmetic,  and  Grammar,  the 
student    is    referred    to    courses    given    by    the 
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heads  of  these  departments.  A  two-hour  course 
in  Methods  will  entitle  the  student  to  22  hours7 
credit,  and  two  such  courses  would  give  the 
student  a  full  term's  credit  in  Grammar  Grade 
Methods. 

ETHICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Ethics.  —  The  text-book  will  be  the  new 
book  by  Dewey  and  Tuft.  The  order  of 
treatment  embraces  the  development  of  ethical 
ideas  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of  the 
race,  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  significance 
of  these  ideas,  and  the  applications  of  the 
principles  of  ethics  to  the  great  concerns  of 
life.  Collegiate  credit  of  45  hours  will  be 
given. 

Sociology.  —  The  text-book  will  be  Boss 's 
Social  Psychology.  Collegiate  credit  of  33 
hours  will  be  given. 

PAIDOLOGY  AND   PSYCHOLOGY. 

Paidology  (Childhood).  —  This  covers  the 
period  of  child  life  from  about  five  years  of 
age  to  ten  years  of  age.  In  this  course  are 
studied  the  general  characteristics  of  child- 
hood, diseases  of  this  period,  the  senses,  mental 
and  physical  development,  care  of  children, 
etc.,  such  topics  as  may  be  needed  to  give  an 
understanding  of  this  time  of  life.  This  gives 
45  hours  of  college  credit. 

Paidology  (Adolescence).  —  This  course 
follows  Childhood,  taking  up  the  period  in  life 
from  about  ten  years  of  age  on  through  boy- 
girlhood  and  youth.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
life  of  the  young  during  this  time,  consider- 
ing the  characteristics  of  this  period,  the 
growth  and  changes  coming  now,  with  the  men- 
tal and  moral  conditions  that  occur.  This  gives 
45  hours  of  college  credit. 
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Psychology     (Elementary).  —  The    aim    of 

this  course  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  subject 
in  order  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  mental  life.  Beside 
the  class-room  work  there  will  be  given  labo- 
ratory work  in  simple  experimentation.  The 
text-book  will  be  Titchener's  Primer  of  Psy- 
chology. This  gives  45  hours  of  college  credit. 
Psychology  (Advanced).  —  This  is  a  begin- 
ning course  offered  for  those  who  may  want 
more  advanced  work  in  psychology  than  of  the 
elementary  course.  The  work  in  both  class- 
room and  laboratory  will  be  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced nature  than  in  the  elementary  course. 
The  text-book  will  be  Angelas  Psychology. 
This  gives  45  hours  of  college  credit. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  College  has  under  its 
direct  supervision  and  control  a  Training 
School,  where  skilled  teachers  of  broad  train- 
ing and  experience  are  to  be  found  giving 
the  best  instruction  by  the  most  approved 
methods.  One  of  the  most  essential  features 
in  the  training  of  teachers  is  the  observation 
and  practice  work  in  the  Training  School. 

During  the  summer  term  a  Training  School 
consisting  of  seven  grades  will  be  conducted 
by  Miss  Emma  S.  Waite,  Principal,  assisted 
by  the  seven  regular  critic  teachers.  In  other 
words,  the  entire  Training  School  force  will 
be  at  work  during  the  Summer  term.  The 
Training  School  will  be  regularly  organized 
and  the  children  will  receive  systematic  in- 
struction. After  each  lesson  in  Methods  or 
Theory,  the  entire  class  will  be  taken  into  the 
Training  School  will  be  regularly  organized 
see  an  application  of  the  methods  just  dis- 
cussed in  class. 
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Care  has  been  taken  to  arrange  the  Method 
classes  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  students 
to  get  credit  for  a  full  term's  work.  All  who 
desire  this  credit  must  talce  methods  for  either 
Graded  or  Ungraded  schools  together  with 
Conferences  on  Methods.  Sixty  hours'  college 
credit. 

An  opportunity  to  teach  will  be  given  only 
to  those  who  have  completed  Elementary 
Psychology,  Introduction  to  Principles  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  Methods.  Exceptions  may  be 
made,  however,  in  the  case  of  some  whose 
unusual  experience  and  preparation  would 
seem  to  warrant  special  consideration. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

The  study  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
is  no  longer  an  experiment  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive parts  of  our  country.  Its  value  as 
a  mental  discipline  is  thoroughly  realized  by 
all  leading  educators.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
who  are  musically  inclined  and  are  otherwise 
fitted  for  teaching  the  subject  will  become  in- 
terested in  one  or  more  of  the  courses  offered 
in  Public-School  Music.  Classes  will  be 
formed  as  follows: 

A  Beginners'  Class  in  Theory  and  Sight 
Eeading. 

Advanced  Class  in  Theory  and  Sight 
Reading. 

A  Teachers'  Method  Class  for  those  super 
vising  Music  in  public  schools  or  those  fitting 
themselves   for   such   a.  position. 

Students  taking  any  work  in  Public-School 
Music  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
regular  teaching  in  the  Training  School  and 
college  credit  will  be  given  to  all  those  com- 
pleting such  work. 
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Special  Teachers'  Course  in  Public  School 
Music  is  given  at  the  State  Normal  College 
and  all  students  desiring  to  fit  themselves  as 
Supervisors  of  Music  in  Public  Schools  will 
find  here  just  the  course  they  want,  in  the 
Special  Music  Teachers'  Course. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

School  drawing  is  taught  primarily  not  to 
make  artists  but  as  a  means  of  developing 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The  practical 
use  of  mechanical  and  object  drawing  in  cor- 
relation with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
can  not  be  denied;  but  drawing  in  connection 
with  hand-work  has  obtained  its  present 
place  in  public-school  courses  on  account  of 
its  educational  value. 

School      Drawing,      First      Term.  —  Object 

drawing  is  given  with  particular  attention  to 
placing  on  the  paper  and  general  composi- 
tion; also,  some  elementary  designing  is 
taught  with  practical  reference  to  school 
work;    credit   30   hours. 

School  Drawing,  Second  Term.  —  This 
course  aims  to  include  the  mechanical  draw- 
ing necessary  for  teaching  in  the  grammar 
grades.  A  number  of  lessons  are  given  on 
the  theory  of  color.  Color  scales  will  be 
made  and  color  schemes  copied  from  Jap- 
anese prints;  credit,  22  hours. 

School  Drawing,  Third  Term.  —  Type 
problems  for  public-school  grades  will  be 
worked  out  and  provisions  made  for  observa- 
tion in  the  different  grades  in  the  Training 
School;  credit,  24  hours. 

Manual  Training.  —  Two  classes  daily,  each 
with  a  credit  of  30  hours.  The  "Old  Gym- 
nasium' '    now    affords    excellent    quarters    for 
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this  important  work.  The  shop  equipment  has, 
Deen  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  few 
months.  Prospective  students  will  find  both 
equipment  and  teaching  service  of  an  up-to- 
date  character. 

Hand  Work.  —  A  course  in  cardboard 
construction,  knife  work,  clay  modeling, 
Venetian  iron,  and  raffia  and  reed  work, 
planned  for  primary  and  intermediate  grades, 
but  suggestive  for  a  course  for  higher  grades, 
will  be  offered.  Materials  for  hand  -  work 
can  be  obtained  at  cost  from  the  head  of  the 
department.  Cost  of  materials  $1.50;  credit, 
44  hours,  collegiate. 

Mechanical  Drawing.  —  Using  Anthony  ?s 
"Mechanical  Drawing, ,?  and  will  require  two 
periods  a  day.  Six  plates  will  be  required, 
two  being  lettering  plates.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  practical  school  draw- 
ing.   The  credit  given  will  be  15  hours. 

ENGLISH. 

American  Poetry.  —  Page 's  The  Chief 
American  Poets  will  be  the  text  used  in  this 
course.  The  class  will  meet  five  times  each 
week.  Thirty-three  hours  of  college  credit  will 
be  given.  The  subject  will  be  taken  up  from 
an  advanced  standpoint.  American  Poetry  is 
required  in  all  the  Normal-College  courses. 

English  Poetry.  —  This  course  of  five  hours 
each  week  will  be  based  upon  the  material 
presented  in  Page's  British  Poets  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  As  in  the  course  in  American 
Poetry,  methods  of  teaching  various  selections 
taken  from  the  text  will  receive  due  attention. 
Forty-five  hours  of  college  credit  will  be  given. 
This  subject  is  required  in  all  the  Normal- 
College  courses. 
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"  American  Literature.  —  In  this  course  of 
five  hours  each  week,  Wendell  and  Green- 
oughts  History  of  Literature  in  America  will 
be  used  as  a  text.  The  course  will  cover  the 
entire  text,  and  will  be  supplemented  by  liter- 
ary work.  Sixty  hours'  credit  will  be  given. 
This  is  a  preparatory  subject. 

Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades.  —  The 
class  in  this  subject  will  meet  five  times  each 
week,  and  will  study  representative  myths, 
fables,  folk-lore,  fairy  tales,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  great  epics.  The  object  of  the  work  will 
be  largely  to  acquaint  the  student  with  source 
material.  Methods  of  teaching  this  phase  of 
literature  in  grade  work  will  receive  considera- 
tion. Thirty-six  hours  of  college  credit  will 
be  given.  This  subject  or  the  alternate, 
Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades,  is  required 
in  all  the  short  Normal-College  courses. 

English  Grammar.  —  There  will  be  three 
sections  in  English  Grammar.  Two  sections 
will  study  Eeed  and  Kellogg 's  Higher  Les- 
sons in  English,  and  a  more  advanced  section 
will  use  Eeed  and  Kellogg  7s  High  School 
Grammar.  Thirty-six  hours'  Normal  credit 
will  be  given  for  the  advanced  work. 

Elementary  Rhetoric.  —  Two  classes  will 
be  formed  —  beginning  work  and  that  more 
advanced  —  both  of  Preparatory  grade.  Com- 
position work  will  be  the  chief  feature  of 
this  course.  Methods  of  teaching  composition 
in  the  grades  will  be  discussed. 

History  of  English  Literature.  —  The 
course  in  the  History  of  English  Literature 
is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  pre- 
paring for  examination.  Halleck's  il  History 
of  English  Literature ' '  will  be  the  basis 
of    instruction,     supplemented     by    Palgrave's 
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1 '  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics. ' ' 
This  is  a  preparatory  subject.  Sixty  hours' 
credit,  or  one  term's  work  in  British  Authors, 
will  be  given.  The  class  will  meet  in  two 
sections. 

Tennyson.  —  The  work  in  Tennyson,  five 
hours  per  week,  will  include  the  study  of  "In 
Memoriam,"  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  "The 
Princess,"  and  such  other  portions  of  the 
poet's  works  and  art  as  time  will  allow.  Stu- 
dents will  need  a  standard  edition  of  Tenny- 
son's poems,  the  expense  of  which  need  not 
exceed  one  dollar.     Forty-five  hours'  credit. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Advanced  Geography.  —  This  course  will 
be  conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and  as- 
signed readings,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
lantern.  It  will  deal  with  the  effect  of  en- 
vironment upon  life  and  the  causes  leading 
to  what  may  be  seen  in  the  physical,  social, 
political  and  economic  world.  College  credit, 
36  hours. 

Methods  of  Geography.  —  A  discussion  of 
methods  necessarily  carries  with  it  more  or 
less  of  the  subject  matter  itself.  To  this 
end  "Type-studies"  will  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  work.  The  aim  will  be  to  emphasize  the 
"New  Geography"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
"  memory- grind  "  system.  McMurray's  Meth- 
od in  Geography  will  be  the  basis  of  study; 
credit,  44  hours,  collegiate. 

Physical  Geography.  —  Salisbury's  "Physi- 
ography" will  be  used  as  a  text  and  the 
lantern  will  be  freely  used,  as  will  also  the 
stereoscope.  Field  trips  and  library  assign- 
ments will  supplement  the  texts.  A  preparatory 
credit  of  75  hours  will  be  given  to  those  who 
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complete  the  term's  work.  Students  who  have 
completed  this  subject  in  a  good  high  school 
are  not  advised  to  enter  this  class. 

HISTORY  AND   GOVERNMENT. 

Ohio  History. —  The  popularity  of  this 
course,  last  year,  leads  to  our  offering  it 
again.  No  arguments  need  be  offered  as  to 
the  value  of  such  study.  The  source  method 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction  and  the 
salient  features  of  the  State's  history  will  be 
fully  covered  in  the  six  weeks.  Martzolff's 
"Synopsis  of  Ohio  History"  will  furnish  the 
outline  of  investigation;  credit,  45  hours,  col- 
legiate. 

Constitutional     History,     Collegiate.  —  The 

course  offers  a  study  of  the  origin,  formation, 
and  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  sources.  Credit  of 
forty-five  hours  is  given  on  the  completion  of 
the  course. 

United  States  History,  Review.  —  This 
course  is  specially  intended  to  be  of  service 
to  those  preparing  to  take  the  teachers '  ex- 
amination. Any  book  may  be  used,  as  the 
work  will  be  taken  up  by  topics.  Preparatory 
credit  of  sixty  hours  will  be  given  on  the 
completion    of    the    course. 

Political  Economy,  Collegiate.  —  The  two 
regular  terms  will  be  given.  Ely  and  Wicker's 
Political  Economy  will  be  the  text.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  industrial  problems 
of  the  present  day.  Credit  of  fifty-two  hours 
will  be  given  on  the  completion  of  the  course. 

United  States  History,  Collegiate.  —  The 
regular  winter  term's  work  will  be  given.  It 
offers  an  intensive  study  of  the  period  from 
1789  to  1860.     Hart's  Formation  of  the  Union, 
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and  the  Manual  will  be  the  guides  to  the  course. 
Use  will  be  made  daily  of  the  sources  and  the 
best  secondary  material.  Credit,  forty-four 
hours. 

General  History.  —  At  least  one  class  in 
this  subject  will  be  offered  and  if  sufficient 
demand  for  it,  there  will  be  two  classes. 
Whether  the  work  will  be  a  general  review  as 
a  preparation  for  examination,  or  a  term's 
work  in  Ancient,  Medieval,  or  Modern  History, 
will  depend  upon  the  wishes  of  those  who  en- 
roll for  this  subject. 

Methods  in  History.  —  This  is  not  a  course 
exhibiting  mnemonic  devices  and  outlines,  that 
are  too  frequently  mis-named  methods.  It  is 
a  library  course  in  which  the  fundamentals 
of  history  teaching  are  discussed,  based  upon 
the  best  known  authorities  upon  the  subject. 
Three  times  a  week,  22  hours,  collegiate  credit. 

Modern  European  History.  —  This  class 
will  use  Schwill's  History  of  Modern  Europe. 
The  class  will  be  given  the  work  of  the  first 
term  with  one  term  of  college  credit. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic.  —  This  class 
will  make  a  general  review  of  the  subject  and 
the  work  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
preparing  to  take  a  teacher's  examination  or 
to  teach  in  the  schools.  Numerous  outside 
problems  will  be  given.  Five  recitations  per 
week. 

Advanced     Arithmetic,     Two     Sections.  — 

The  work  of  this  class  is  especially  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  the  following  subjects: 
Arithmetical  Analysis,  Percentage  and  its  Ap- 
plications,   and    Mensuration.      Forms    of   solu- 
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tion  and  method  of  teaching  will  be  prominent 
features  of  this  work.  Bay's  Higher  Arith- 
metic and  Mill's  Arithmetical  Analysis  will  be 
used.  Normal-College  credit,  48  hours,  will  be 
given. 

First  Term  Algebra,  using  Wells's  Algebra 
for  Secondary  Schools.  This  is  a  new  and 
fresh  text,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  those  beginning  the  subject,  serving  par- 
ticularly as  model- work  for  teachers;  60  hours' 
credit. 

Second  Term  Algebra,  using  Wells 's  Algebra 
for  Secondary  Schools.  The  work  of  this  class 
will  begin  with  Type  Forms,  Chapter  VI,  and 
will  include  Factoring,  Highest  Common  Fac- 
tor, Lowest  Common  Multiple,  Symmetry,  Frac- 
tions, and  Simple  Equations  of  all  kinds,  to 
Evolution,  Chapter  XVI;   60  hours'  credit. 

Third  Term  Algebra,  using  the  Higher  Al- 
gebra of  Fisher  and  Schwatt.  The  work  done 
will  start  with  Evolution  and  include  Inequal- 
ities, Surds,  Imaginaries,  Quadratics,  Eatio 
and  Proportion,  and  the  Progressions;  60 
hours '   credit. 

Freshmen  Algebra,  continuing  the  Higher 
Algebra  of  Fisher  and  Schwatt,  and  starting 
with  Harmonical  progression.  In  addition,  the 
chapter  on  the  Binomial  Theorem,  Logar- 
ithms, Permutations  and  Combinations,  Var- 
iables, and  Limits,  together  with  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  text  excepting  Chapter  XXXVI. 
In  Chapter  XI,  all  that  will  be  done  will  con- 
tribute to  a  good  working  knowledge  of  New- 
ton's, Horner's,  and  Cardan's  solutions  of 
higher  numerical  equations;  credit,  44  hours' 
collegiate. 
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Plane  Geometry,  using  Lyman's  ll Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry."  The  fundamental  working 
theorems  and  problems  of  this  subject  will  be 
carefully  selected  and  arranged  in  a  sequence 
both  logical  and  psychological.  A  strong  fea- 
ture of  this  work  will  be  the  application  of 
the  principles  mastered  to  the  solution  of 
original  exercises;  credit,  60  hours,  prepar- 
atory. 

Solid  Geometry,  using  Lyman  ?s  ' { Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry."  Constant  attention  will  be 
fixed  on  the  ultimate  theorems  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  thus  the  continuity  and  logic  of 
the  work  will  be  made  prominent.  The  idea  of 
the  locus  will  dominate  much  of  the  work,  and 
considerable  drill  in  mental  geometry  will  be 
given;  credit  60  hours,  preparatory. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  using  Bauer  and 
Brooke's  test  with  tables,  omitting  Chap- 
ter VI.  Careful  attention  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  subject  will  be  given,  and  there 
will  be  full  drill  on  the  application  to  orig- 
inal exercises  of  every  variety;  48  hours,  col- 
legiate. 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  BRANCHES. 

Book-keeping,  Course  I.  —  This  course  is 
for  beginners  and  will  include  Budgets  A  and 
B  of  the  Sadler-Eowe  system,  with  numer- 
ous supplementary  exercises.  Ample  practice 
will  be  given  in  opening,  keeping,  and  closing 
such  modern  single  and  double  entry  books 
as  are  used  in  the  simpler  kinds  of  business, 
and  in  every  practical  phase  of  the  work. 
Students  who  take  this  course  should  be  able 
to  keep  an  ordinary  set  of  books. 

Book-keeping,  Course  II.  —  This  course  is 
open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  I  or  its 
equivalent,   and   includes   the   higher   forms   of 
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accounting  used  in  wholesale,  manufacturing, 
banking,  and  by  corporations  and  commission 
merchants.  Sixty  hours  of  college  credit  will 
be  allowed  for  either  course. 

Commercial  Law,  First  Term.  —  The  sub- 
jects of  Contracts  and  Negotiable  Paper  will 
be  studied  in  a  general  way.  A  number  of 
reported  cases  will  be  considered  to  show  the 
application  of  principles.  This  is  a  required 
subject  in  the  Commercial  course  and  elective 
in  all  others.  Thirty-six  hours  of  college 
credit  will  be  given. 

Stenography.  —  Classes  in  Stenography 
will  be  formed  both  for  beginners  and  for 
advanced  students.  Thirty,  or  more,  hours7 
credit  will  be  given,  according  to  the  amount 
ot  work  clone.  Advanced  classes  are  given 
the  special  advantage  of  dictation  from  the 
phonograph  for  speed  practice. 
^  Typewriting.  —  All  students  who  take 
Stenography  are  given  regular  instruction  in 
typewriting,  manifolding,  etc.  The  Depart- 
ment has  an  ample  supply  of  new  standard 
machines  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  its 
students  for  as  much  daily  practice  as  they  can 
arrange  to  take. 

PHYSICS      AND      ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Preparatory  Physics.  —  Text,  Carhart  and 
Chute.  There  will  be  two  classes:  (a)  One 
will  study  Mechanics,  Properties  of  Matter 
and  Heat,  five  lessons  per  week,  credit  forty- 
five  hours,  (b)  The  second  class  will  study 
Electricity,  Magnetism  and  Light,  five  lessons 
per  week,  credit  thirty  hours. 
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Physical  Laboratory.  —  Manual,  Atkinson 
and  Evans.  There  will  be  two  laboratory 
sections  corresponding  to  the  two  classes:  (a) 
The  first  will  perform  experiments  in  Me- 
chanics, Properties  of  Matter,  and  Heat,  two 
to  three  hours  daily,  (b)  The  second  section 
will  perform  experiments  in  Magnetism,  Elec- 
tricity and  Light,  two  hours  daily.  Credit  for 
(a)    thirty  hours,   (b)   twenty-five. 

Advanced  Physical  Laboratory.  —  Manuals 
on  file  in  laboratory.  Eequirements,  all  of  1 
and  2  above,  and  a  course  in  Plane  Trigonom- 
etry. This  will  require  three  hours  daily, 
fifty  hours '  credit,   collegiate. 

Calculations  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
— Text,  Atkinson's  Electrical  and  Magnetic 
Calculations,  five  times  a  week,  credit,  fifty 
hours,  collegiate. 

BIOLOGY. 

Invertebrate  Zoology.  —  This  is  the  course 
described  in  the  general  catalogue  for  the 
Winter  and  Spring  terms.  Parker  and  Haswell, 
Manual  of  Zoology,  is  the  text,  laboratory 
guide  by  Mercer. 

Teachers'  Course  in  Physiology.  —  This 
course  is  an  elementary  one  suited  for  all 
grades  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
Methods  of  teaching  have  a  prominent  place 
in  this  course.  Hygiene  will  receive  consid- 
erable attention.  Laboratory  work  will  be 
introduced  in  a  general  way  to  demonstrate 
structure  and  the  physiological  principles. 
Text,  The  Human  Mechanism,  by  Hough  and 
Sedgwick. 

Elementary  Botany.  —  This  course  is  the 
one  given  during  the  Winter  term  of  the  col- 
lege year.  It  will  be  an  introduction  to  labor- 
atory and  field  work  in  a  study  of  plant  life. 
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No  attempt  will  be  made  to  make  an  herbarium. 
Fifty-five  preparatory  hours  will  be  allowed  for 
this  course.  "Principles  of  Botany,"  by 
Bergen  and     Davis  is  the  text. 

Nature  Study.  —  Two  recitations  or  lec- 
tures of  one  period  each,  will  be  held,  and 
two  field  trips  of  two  periods  each,  will  be 
made  per  week.  The  object  in  this  course  is 
to  get  the  student  acquainted  with  and  thereby 
interested  in  the  common  things  in  nature 
most  closely  related  to  human  life.  The  school 
garden  will  be  a  feature  in  this  course.  Forty- 
eight  hours  of  Collegiate  credit  will  be  allowed. 
"Practical  Nature  Study,"  by  Coulter  and 
Patterson  is  the  text. 

Elementary  Agriculture  and  School  Gar- 
dens.—  G.  F.  Warren >s  "Elements  of  Agri- 
culture'^ is  the  text  used  in  this  course. 
There  will  be  two  recitations  and  two  lab- 
oratory or  field  exercises  each  week.  48  hours 
of  collegiate  credit  will  be  given.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  to 
give  practical  and  helpful  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Agriculture  especially 
related  to  secondary  and  rural  schools. 

College  Botany.  —  The  evolution  of  plants 
receives  marked  attention.  Laboratory  and 
field  work  are  the  principal  factors.  Text, 
Coulter's  Plant  Structure.  Laboratory  guide 
by  Mercer. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  —  Not  less  than  a 
first-class  high-schooi  course  in  physiology  is 
presupposed  for  this  course.  General  ques- 
tions of  sanitation  are  discussed  which  lead  to 
the  large  questions  of  both  personal  and 
municipal  hygiene.  The  text-book  used  is 
"Civics  and  Health,"  by  Allen.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  course  for  teachers. 
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Elementary  Science.  —  This  course  will 
consist  largely  of  simple  exercises  suitable  for 
the  teacher  to  use  in  the  grades.  In  no  sense 
technical  but  a  study  of  easy  lessons  in  Bi- 
ology, Chemistry,  and  Physics.  Forty-eight 
hours  College  credit. 

High  School  Chemistry.  —  A  brief  intro- 
ductory course.  One  of  the  smaller  text  books 
will  be  used.  Five  recitations  and  eight  hours' 
laboratory  work  per  week.  This  course  receives 
no  credit  in  our  course  as  outlined  at  present. 

General  Descriptive  Chemistry.  —  First 
term,  six  recitations  and  ten  Hours'  labora- 
tory work  per  week  are  required.  The  work 
covered  will  be  that  of  the  first  term  of  the 
regular  college  course. 

Second  Term. —Five  recitations  and  eight 
hours'  laboratory  work  per  week  are  required. 
The  work  will  be  that  of  the  second  term  of 
the  regular  college  course  and  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  work  of  the  first  term  chemistry. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  —  Practical  work  in 
the  detection  of  inorganic  substances  both 
acid  and  ^  basic.  To  secure  the  best  results, 
students  in  this  course  should  devote  their 
entire  time  to  it. 

LATIN. 

Beginning  Latin.  —  Students  taking  this 
subject  will  be  expected  to  complete  the  first 
fifty  lessons  in  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Year 
Latin. 

Second  Term  Latin.  —  This  class  will  suit 
the  needs  of  those  who  have  had  one  term  in 
Latin. 

Caesar.  —  This  class  will  take  up  the  Gal- 
lic War,  beginning  with  the  first  book. 
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Cicero.  —  The  first  three  orations  against 
Catiline  will  form  the  subject  of  study  in  this 
author. 

Vergil  —  The  Aeneid,  Books  I.  and  II. 
The  subject  of  scansion  will  receive  attention, 
and  some  work  will  be  done  in  Latin  prose 
composition. 

Freshman  Latin.  —  One  term >s  work  in 
Freshman  Latin  will  be  finished  with  a  credit 
of  60  hours.  The  Be  Senectute  and  De  Ami- 
citia,  of  Cicero,  will  be  read.  The  class  will 
recite  five  times  a  week  —  four  times  in  the 
text  and  one  in  Latin  composition. 

In  reading  the  Eoman  authors  just  named, 
a  careful  study  of  forms  and  syntax  is  con- 
sidered essential.  Students  should  be  provided 
with  Latin  grammars.  Any  standard  text  may 
be  used. 

GERMAN  AND  FRENCH. 

Beginning  German  and  French  are  Fall 
studies,  embracing  the  first  principles  and 
elements  of  either  language,  each  with  60 
hours7  credit.  When  taken  in  the  Summer  term, 
they  naturally  demand  double  work  and  very 
close  attention.  In  Beginning  French,  Fraser 
and  Squair's  Grammar  will  be  used,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  to  cover  the  first  part  of  this 
text.  In  Beginning  German  the  abbreviated 
text  of  Eayser  and  Monteser's  Beginning  Ger- 
man Course  will,  if  possible,  be  completed. 
Each  60  hours'  credit. 

Advanced  German  and  French.  —  The  for- 
mer is  Freshman  work  to  meet  the  demands 
of  students,  desiring  the  course.  Probably 
Florer's  edition  of  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans  will  be  used,  together  with  a  special 
text  for  conversation  and  grammar  study,  pre- 
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ferably  the  "  Oxford  Historische  Reform- 
lesebuch."  Advanced  French  will  likewise  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  desiring  the 
work.  Bruce 's  "Grammaire  Francaise"  will  be 
the  basis  of  grammar-review  and  composition, 
in  French.  Conversation  will  further  be  based 
on  one  of  the  pamphlets  of  Genin  et 
Schamanek  7s  i  i  Conversations  Francaises. ' ; 
The  text  or  texts  to  be  read  will  be  determined 
by  the  progress  of  the  class.  German  60 
hours'  and  French  48  hours'  credit. 

CONCLUSION. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  For  information  con- 
cerning work  in  any  particular  subject  or 
course,  write  the  head  of  the  Department,  as 
noted  in  the  list  of  Faculty  members  and 
their  subjects.  University  catalogues  and  all 
general  information  will  be  supplied  promptly 
upon  request  to 

Alston  Ellis, 


President   Ohio    University. 


Athens,  Ohio. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1910. 


Monday,  January  3.  .Eegistration  of  Students 
Tuesday,  January  4.  .Opening  of  Winter  Term 

Friday,  March  18 Close  of  Winter  Term 

Monday,  March  28. .  .Eegistration  of  Students 
Tuesday,  March  29. .  .Opening  of  Spring  Term 

Sunday,    June    12 

. . .  .Beginning  of  Commencement  Week 

Thursday,  June   16 Commencement  Day 

Monday,  June  20... Opening  of  Summer  Term 

Friday,  July  29 Close  of  Summer  Term 

Monday,  Sept.  12 Eegistration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  Sept.  13 Opening  of  Fall  Term 

Friday,  December  23 Close  of  Fall  Term 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1011. 


Monday,  January  2 . . .  Eegistration  of  Students 
Tuesday,  January  3 . .  Opening  of  Winter  Term 

Friday,  March  17 Close  of  Winter  Term 

Monday,  March  27. .  .Eegistration  of  Students 
Tuesday,  March  28 . . .  Opening  of  Spring  Term 

Sunday,  June  11 

....Beginning  of  Commencement  Week 

Thursday,  June   15 Commencement  Day 

Monday,  June  19... Opening  of  Summer  Term 

Friday,  July  28 Close  of  Summer  Term 

Monday,  Sept.  11. ..  .Eegistration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  Sept.  12 Opening  of  Fall  Term 

Friday,  December  22 Close  of  Fall  Term 


OHIO     UNIVI 


ITY 


Zbe  State  mormal  College 


Btbena, 


Ohio 


INCLUDING 


A.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

1.  Courses  and  Degrees 

a.  Liberal  Arts  Course,  A.  B.  Degree 

b.  Scientific  Course,  B.  S.  Degree 

c.  Philosophical  Course,  B.  Ph.  Degree 

2.  Departments 

a.  Engineering  Dept.,  Civil  and  Electrical 

b.  School  of  Commerce,  Commercial  College 

c.  Department  of  Music,  College  of  Music 

d.  Art  Department 

e.  The   State   Preparatory  School 

B.  The  State  Normal  College 

1.  Courses  and  Degrees 

a.  Normal   Preparatory   Course 

b.  Course    in    Elementary    Education,    Di- 

ploma 

c.  Course  for  Secondary  Teachers,  B.  Ped. 

Degree 

d.  Course     for    Principals    and     Superin- 

tendents,  B.  Ped.  Degree 

e.  Course  for  College  Graduates,  B.  Ped. 

Degree 

2.  Departments 

a.  The    State    Training    School 

b.  The    Kindergarten    Dept.,    Diploma 

c.  Public-School    Music   Dept.,    Diploma 

d.  Public  School   Art  Dept.,   Diploma 
Facts  to  be  Remembered:      Ohio  University  was 

established  in  1804  by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture. The  State  Normal  College  was  added  in  1902, 
by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  The  Faculty 
consists  of  57  members.  Students  enrolled  within 
the  past   year,    1,462. 

Expenses:  No  tuition;  Registration  of  $6.00  a 
term  or  $18.00  a  year;  good  board  and  furnished 
room  cost  only  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  week;  many 
students  find  employment  and  pay  their  way. 

Athens:  A  beautiful,  healthful  city  with  good  homes, 
pure  water,  prosperous  churches,  and  no  saloons. 

Further  Information:  For  general  information  about 
the  work  of  the  University,  and  for  complete  cata- 
log, write  to  Alston  Ellis,  President  Ohio  University. 

For  information  concerning  courses  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  write  to  Edwin  W.  Chubb, 
Dean  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

For  information  concerning  courses  in  the  State 
Normal  College,  write  to  Henry  G.  Williams,  Dean 
State  Normal  College.  > 
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ATHENS,  OHIO 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

COLLEGIATE  AND  NORMAL 
For  the  SESSION  OF  SUMMER 
SCHOOL,  JUNE  17,  W2,  TO 
JULY    26,    J9J2,  INCLUSIVE. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Ohio  University  was  organized  by  an  act  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature  in  1804.  The  Trustees  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  support  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  a  levy  upon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  The  institution  is  the  oldest 
of  the  three  State  universities. 

The  State  Normal  College  was  established  by 
an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  March,  1902, 
and  was  opened  for  students  in  September,  1902. 
It  is  also  supported  by  a  state  levy  and  is  co-or- 
dinate in  its  courses  of  instruction  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  Ohio  University. 

Buildings  and  Equipment.— The  limits  of  this 
Bulletin  make  it  impossible  to  include  illustra- 
tions of  the  eleven  buildings,  but  the  President 
of  the  University  will  be  pleased  to  send  illus- 
trated Bulletins  to  all  who  may  write  for  cata- 
logue or  other  information.  Few  institutions, 
anywhere,  are  better  equipped  with  laboratories, 
libraries,  dormitories,  and  facilities  of  every 
sort. 
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Attendance. — For  several  years  the  attendance 
at  the  Summer  School  has  not  been  less  than 
650.  The  Summer  School  of  191 1  was  attended 
by  883  regular  students,  800  of  whom  were 
teachers  pursuing  professional  courses  or  re- 
views. Students  come  from  almost  every  county 
in  Ohio  and  from  many  other  states.  The  total 
enrollment  the  past  year  was  1,687  different 
students.  Teachers  find  unusual  advantages 
here.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  teachers  and  of 
those  preparing  to  teach.  The  teaching  in  the 
Summer  School  is  done  almost  wholly  by  the 
regular  faculties  of  the  University  and  the  Nor- 
mal College. 

Courses  of  Study. — Summer  School  students 
should  decide  upon  a  regular  course  of  study  to 
be  pursued  systematically.  Credits  and  grades 
from  other  schools  should  be  filed  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  University,  thus  enabling  the  stu- 
dent to  secure  an  advanced  standing.  Work  be- 
gun during  the  Summer  term  may  be  continued 
from  year  to  year,  and  much  work  may  be  done 
at  home,  by  advanced  students  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  various  heads  of  University  depart- 
ments .  College  credit  will  not  be  given  for  home 
work,  but  students  are  entitled  to  entrance  ex- 
aminations. A  diploma  from  the  Stale  Normal 
College  should  be  the  goal  of  every  ambitious 
teacher.  Write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Normal  Col- 
lege for  a  bulletin  showing  in  detail  the  twelve 
different  courses  of  study  in  the  Normal  College. 

Reviews. — Ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  needs  of  young  teachers,  and  those  preparing 
for  examinations,  by  means  of  thorough  reviews 
in  all  the  studies  required  in  city,  county,  and 
state    examinations.      Students     preparing    to 
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teach,  or  preparing  for  any  advanced  examina- 
tion, will  find  excellent  opportunities  at  Athens. 

Spring-Term  Reviews. — The  spring  term  of 
Ohio  University  will  open  Monday.  March  25, 
1912,  and  close  Thursday,  June  13,  1912.  On 
Monday,  April  22,  191 2,  new  review  classes  will 
be  formed  in  several  of  the  Common  Branches, 
and  in  such  high-school  branches  as  may  be 
demanded  by  the  students  entering  at  that  time. 
Instruction  in  these  subjects  will  be  necessarily 
general,  but  as  thorough  as  time  will  permit. 
These  classes  are  formed  for  teachers  and  pro- 
spective teachers  who  are  preparing  for  the 
inevitable  examination.  These  classes  may  be 
entered  to  advantage  any  time  prior  to  May  27, 
1912.  Only  a  just  portion  of  the  usual  term  fee 
of  $6  will  be  charged  students  who  enter  at  the 
time  of  the  forming  of  these  special  classes  or 
later.  To  those  who  enter  about  April  22,  191 2, 
and  continue  through  the  Summer  School,  a 
fee  of  but  $6.00  will  be  charged  for  the  14  weeks. 
If  demand  is  sufficiently  strong,  review  classes 
may  be  formed  in  Plane  Geometry,  Elementary 
Algebra,  Elementary  Physics,  Latin,  and  some 
other  subjects  in  addition  to  the  elementary 
subjects  named  above. 

Primary  Teachers. — Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Training  School,  or  Model 
School,  will  be  in  session  during  the  Summer 
term.  In  this  school  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  training  of  primary  teachers.  Village  and 
City  teachers  will  find  this  course  especially 
valuable.  Every  teacher  of  the  graded  schools 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction 
in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  as  applied  to 
primary   or   grammar    grades.     The    Training 
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School  also  includes  instruction  in  Rural  School 
Methods  and  the  Rural  School  Course  of  Study. 

The  Rural  Training  School  is  also  in  session 
during  the  Summer  Term  and  all  teachers 
taking  training  for  positions  in  rural  schools 
will  have  opportunity  to  observe  a  very  fine 
type  of  teaching  in  the  Rural  Training  School. 
Three  members  of  the  Normal  College  faculty 
give  their  entire  time  to  this  rural  school  work. 

Expenses.— No  tuition  will  be  charged.  The 
registration  fee  of  $3.00  will  entitle  students  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  University,  save  special 
instruction  in  private  classes.  All  students 
taking  laboratory  courses  in  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Agriculture,  or  Psychology,  will  pay  a 
fee  of  $1.00  for  each  course,  payable  to  the 
Registrar  at  time  of  registration. 

In  no  case  ivill  this  registration  fee,  or  any 
part  of  it,  be  returned  to  the  student  after  it 
has  been  paid  to  the  Registrar. 

Boarding  in  clubs,  per  week,  costs  from  $2.25 
to  $2.50,  and  in  Boyd  Hall  and  Women's  Hall, 
$2.50.  A  student  may  attend  the  Summer 
School  six  weeks  and  pay  all  expenses,  except 
the  railroad  fare,  on  from  $25.00  to  $30.00.  By 
observing  the  strictest  economy,  less  than  this 
would  be  required. 

Ample  Accommodations. — No  school  town  can 
offer  better  accommodations  at  more  reasonable 
prices  than  Athens.  Nicely  furnished  rooms, 
in  private  houses,  convenient  to  the  University, 
may  be  rented  for  $1.00  a  week,  including  light, 
bedding,  fuel,  towels,  and  everything  needed 
by  the  roomer.  This  rate  is  given  where  two 
students  occupy  the  same  room.     If  occupied  by 
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one  student,  such  rooms  usually  rent  for  $1.25  a 
week.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  the 
rooms  rented  to  students  are  rented  from  $0.75 
to  $1.00  each  per  week. 

Women's  Hall  and  Boyd  Hall.— These  two 
buildings  will  accommodate  about  180  women 
students.  They  are  owned  by  the  University 
and  the  rooms  are  of  good  size  and  well  fur- 
nished. 

Students  securing  quarters  here  will  pay  from 
$3.50  to  #3.75  per  week  for  board  and  lodging, 
everthing  being  furnished  save  soap  and  towels. 
Students  wishing  rooms  in  these  buildings 
should  engage  them  in  advance.  Such  rooms 
are  always  in  demand.  For  room  in  Boyd  Hall, 
write  to  Miss  Willanna  Riggs,  Dean;  for  room 
in  Women's  Hall,  write  to  Mrs.  Bertha  T.  Dowd, 
Dean. 

It  is  required  that  every  student  occupying  a 
room  in  either  of  these  buildings  pay  the  weekly 
charge  for  the  whole  term.  It  is  manifestly  un- 
fair to  the  University  to  lose  the  moderate  ren- 
tal charged  for  these  rooms  for  any  portion  of 
the  term.  To  vacate  a  room  after  the  opening 
of  a  term  usually  means  the  loss  of  rental  fees 
for  it  from  that  time  on. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  engage  rooms  in 
advance  will  experience  no  trouble  in  getting 
promptly  located.  One  thousand  students  can 
find  desirable  accommodations  in  Athens. 

A  City  Without  Saloons.— For  the  fourth  time 
the  city  of  Athens  voted  against  the  saloons, 
December  22,  by  a  larger  majority  than  ever  be- 
fore. Athens  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  cities  in  Ohio,  and  has  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  best  water  in   the   State— at  least. 
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none  better.  The  churches,  Sunday  Schools, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  all  welcome  the 
students  to  their  services.  The  city  is  famed 
for  its  healthful  climate. 

Library,  Etc. — The  museums,  art  studios, 
library,  and  gymnasium  of  the  University  will 
be  accessible  to  students  free  of  charge.  Within 
the  last  few  years  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
books  on  Education  have  been  added  to  this 
library,  until  now  the  State  Normal  College 
has  one  of  the  best  pedagogical  libraries  in  this 
country. 

Text-Books. — All  text-books  will  be  supplied 
at  the  lowest  prices  possible.  Students  should 
bring  with  them  as  many  supplementary  texts 
as  convenient.  See  list  of  text-books  on  page 
62  of  this  Bulletin.  Often  a  student  may  save 
the  cost  of  the  books  by  looking  over  the  list  in 
advance,  and  bringing  from  home  such  books 
as  are  needed. 

Range  of  Studies. — The  following  subjects 
will  be  taught  during  the  Summer  term.  Pro- 
spective students  may  see  that  almost  every 
subject  in  the  various  University  and  Normal- 
College  courses  will  be  presented  during  the 
Summer  term.  Students  who  do  not  find  in 
the  following  list  of  subjects  the  studies  they 
wish  to  pursue,  will  be  accommodated  if  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  requests  for  other  work  are 
made.  The  classes  regularly  scheduled  are  as 
follows:  Arithmetic  (five  classes),  Grammar 
(four  classes),  U.  S.  History  (four  classes), 
General  History,  Ohio  History,  Algebra  (four 
classes),  Public-School  Drawing  (four  classes), 
Free-Hand  Drawing,  Designing,  Book-keeping 
(two  classes),  Physiology,    Physiography,  Psy- 
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chology,  (two  classes),  Zoology,  Economics. 
Beginning  Latin,  Caesar,  Vergil,  Cicero,  Ad- 
vanced Latin,  Physics  (three  classes),  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  History  of  Education  (two 
classes),  Principles  of  Education,  (two  classes), 
Science  of  Education,  School  Management, 
School  Administration  and  School  Law,  the 
Elementary  Course  of  Study,  the  Secondary 
Course  of  Study,  Rural  School  Course  of  Study, 
Primary  Methods  (two  classes),  Grammar  Grade 
Methods  (six  classes),  Observations  and  Meth- 
ods in  Rural  Schools,  Pedagogical  Conferences, 
Geography  (three  classes) ,  American  Literature, 
English  Literature  (two  classes),  Ethics,  Pre- 
paratory Rhetoric  (two  courses),  American 
Poetry,  English  Poetry,  Schoolmasters'  Con- 
ferences, Paidology,  or  the  Science  of  the  Child 
(two  classes),  Elementary  Chemistry,  Qualita- 
tive Analysis,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Organic 
Chemisty,  Stenography,  Typewriting,  (two 
classes),  Elementary  Manual  Training,  (three 
classes  for  teachers  and  two  classes  for  boys), 
Physical  Laboratory,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Bio- 
logical Laboratory,  Psychological  Laboratory, 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Elementary  Agricul- 
ture, Advanced  Agriculture,  Practical  Gar- 
dening, Howto  teach  Agriculture,  Nature  Study, 
Bird  Study,  Botany  (two  classes),  Observation 
in  Training  School,  Teaching  School,  Ethics, 
Sociology,  Plane  Geometry,  Solid  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Mechanical  Drawing,  SightRead- 
ing  (in  music),  How  to  Teach  Public-School 
Music,  Vocal  Music,  Chorus  Work,  European 
History,  Civics,  Beginning  German,  Advanced 
German,  Beginning  French,  Advanced  French, 
Kindergarten  (three  classes),  Domestic  Science, 
(  Plain  Sewing,  Cooking,  and  Art  Needle- 
work), Oratory,  Public  Speaking,  Interpretative 
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Reading,  Practical  Gardening,  Agriculture 
(seven  classes),  and  other  subjects  if  a  sufficient 
demand  is  made  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Private  Lessons. — Arrangements  may  be  made 
by  students  attending  the  Summer  term  for 
private  lessons  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Voice  Culture,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin, 
Higher  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Elocution 
and  other  branches  scheduled  in  any  of  the 
University  courses.  The  cost  of  such  instruction 
in  each  branch,  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work.  Individual  private  instruction 
costs  more  than  private  instruction  given  to 
small  groups.  Miss  Monfort  will  give  private 
lessons  in  Expression  for  $8  for  the  six  weeks, 
two  lessons  per  week,  paid  in  advance.  Prof. 
Evans  will  offer  private  instruction  in  Prepara- 
tory Latin  at  the  rate  of  $6.00  for  one  full  term's 
work,  or  $  15.00  for  three  terms;  or  collegiate 
Latin  for  $7.00,  or  $18.00  for  three  terms.  Miss 
Jones  will  give  private  instruction  in  Piano  and 
Harmony  for  $9.00  for  12  lessons.  Professor 
Hisey  will  offer  instruction  on  the  Violin  at  the 
rate  of  $9.00  for  12  lessons.  Miss  Hughes  will 
give  instructions  in  Voice  at  the  rate  of  $9.00 
for  12  lessons,  and  Professor  McVay  will  offer 
instruction  on  the  Pipe  Organ  at  the  same  rate. 
For  other  subjects,  write  to  the  President  of  the 
University.  Inasmuch  as  the  work  offered  in 
the  regular  classes  of  the  Summer  School  cov- 
ers so  wide  a  range  of  subjects,  it  will  be,  in 
most  cases,  a  matter  of  election  on  the  part  of 
students  if  they  take  private  instead  of  class 
instruction. 

Summer  School  Advantages.— Besides  having 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  systematically  almost 
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any  study  desired,  under  the  direction  of  those 
regularly  employed  in  this  work,  the  student  of 
the  Summer  School  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
the  acquaintance,  friendship,  and  counsel  of 
many  prominent  superintendents,  examiners, 
principals,  and  others  who  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  progressive,  well-qualified  teachers. 
Hundreds  of  wide-awake  teachers  find  more 
lucrative  and  more  desirable  positions  through 
attendance  at  Summer  School. 

How  to  Reach  Athens. — Athens  is  on  the  main 
line  of  the  following  railroads:  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Southwestern,  Hocking  Valley,  and  Ohio 
Central  Lines.  Close  connections  are  made 
with  these  lines  at  the  following  named  places: 
Cincinnati,  Loveland,  Blanchester,  Midland 
City,  Greenfield,  Chillicothe,  Hamden  Junction, 
Parkersburg,  Marietta,  Middleport,  Gallipolis, 
Portsmouth,  New  Lexington,  Lancaster,  Logan, 
Columbus,  Thurston,  Zanesville,  Palos,  Dela- 
ware, Marion,  and  other  points.  Students  on 
any  railroad  line  may  leave  their  homes  in  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  State  and  reach  Athens 
the  same  day. 

Request  for  Names.  — Superintendents  and 
teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  the  names  and  addresses 
of  teachers  and  others  who  would  likely  be 
interested  in  some  line  of  work  presented  at 
Ohio  University  and  State  Normal  College. 
The  Ohio  University  Bulletin  is  sent  free  and 
regularly  to  all  persons  who  desire  to  have  their 
names  enrolled  on  the  mailing  list.  The  souve- 
nier  edition  of  the  Summer  School  Bulletin  for 
191 1  is  a  valuable  book  of  244  pages,  containing 
hundreds  of  pictures.     Ask  for  a  copy. 
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A  Teachers'  Bureau. — Positions  aggregating 
sixty  thousand  dollars  were  secured  by  us  for 
our  students  last  year.  The  Dean  of  the  Normal 
College  conducts,  free  of  charge,  a  bureau  for 
teachers,  and  is  always  glad  to  aid  worthy  teach- 
ers in  this  way,  and  to  aid  superintendents  in 
finding  the  best  qualified  teachers.  Superinten- 
dents are  urged  to  write  to  the  Dean  early  and 
make  known  their  needs,  and  thus  get  first 
choice  of  the  best  teachers.  Hundreds  of 
trained  and  experienced  teachers  attend  the 
Summer  School.  If  Superintendents  will  com- 
municate with  the  Dean  of  the  State  Normal 
College,  they  may  secure  the  services  of  the  best 
trained  Normal  College  graduates.  There  is  a 
strong  demand  for  them  and  early  applications 
are  necessary. 

Conclusion. — The  President  of  the  University 
will  cheerfully  answer  any  questions  teachers 
or  others  desire  to  ask.  The  many  addresses 
made  by  members  of  the  Faculty  the  past  year, 
and  the  large  quantity  of  printed  matter  sent 
out,  have  served  to  give  prominent  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  University  and  the  State  Normal 
College.  In  this  way  thousands  of  people  have 
learned  to  know  something  of  the  broad  scope 
of  work  undertaken  at  Athens.  For  further 
information  concerning  the  Summer  School  of 
191 2,  write  to  Henry  G.  Williams,  Dean  State 
Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio.  For  latest  cat- 
alogue, other  printed  matter,  or  special  infor- 
mation, address 

ALSTON  EUJS, 

President  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

For  the  Summer  School  of   Ohio  University  and 

State  Normal  College,  June  17,  1912,  to  July  26, 

1912 


FACULTY 

ALSTON  EXUS,  Ph.  D.,  Uv.  D., 

President.  °  .tJ 

HKNRY  G.  Wilvi^iAMS.  A.  M.,    PKD.    D., 

Dean    State  Normal   College    and    Profes- 
sor of  School  Administration. 

Secondary  Course  of  Study 33 

Elementary  Course  of  Study   45 

Kdwin  W.  Chubb,  Litt.  D., 

Dean  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature . 

Tennyson,  Collegiate 45 

The  History  of  Knglish   literature.     (Two 

Sections)  Preparatory. . . . , 60 

FLETCHER   S.    COUI/TRAP,    A.    M., 

Principal  of  the  State  Preparatory  School. 

School  Management,  Two  Sections 36 

Grammar,  two  sections,  Reed  and  Kellogg, 
Preparatory 60 
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Eli  Dunkirk,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Registrar  of 

the  University. 

Beginning  Latin,  Preparatory 60 

Caesar,  Preparatory 60 

Cicero's  Orations,  Preparatory 60 

Vergil,  Preparatory 60 

David  J.  Evans,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Latin. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Latin,  Collegiate 30 

Freshman  Latin,  Winter  Term,  Collegiate.     48 
Second  Term  Latin,  Preparatory 60 

William  Hoover,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Third  Term  Algebra,  Preparatory 60 

Fourth  Term  Algebra,  Collegiate     44 

Plane  Trigonometry,  Collegiate 48 

ALBERT  A.  ATKINSON,   M.  S., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering . 

George  E.  McLaughlin, 
Instructor  in  Manual  Training  and  Workshop. 

F.  C.  Langenberg, 
Instructor  in  Physics. 

Charles  O.  Williamson,  B.  S., 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Manual    Training. 

First     Term      Physics,     with     Laboratory 
Practice,  Preparatory. . 75 

Second    Term    Physics,    with    Laboratory 
Practice,  Preparatory 60 
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Junior  Physics,  with  Iyabaratory    Practice, 

Collegiate 48 

Elementary  Physics,  Review No  Credit 

Manual   Training,   Preparatory,    foi    Boys, 

two  classes,  .  .  .  30 

Elementary  Woodwork,  for  Teachers 30 

Bench  work,  for  Teachers 30 

Cabinetmaking,  for  Teachers 30 

Wiujam  FairfieivD  mercer,  Ph.  d.. 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

J.  A.  Myers,  B.  S., 
Assistant. 

Entomology,    Collegiate 48 

Teachers'  Course  in    Physiology,  Prepara- 
tory   45 

Zoology,  Collegiate 60 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Collegiate 48 

Wiujam  B.  BENTXEY,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

P'irst  Term  Chemistry,  Collegiate 6c 

Second  Term  Chemistry,  Collegiate 44 

Quantitative  Analysis,  Credit  according  to 

work  done 

Qualitative   Analysis,  First  Term,  Collegi- 
ate        36 

Charges  M.  Copei^and,  B.  Ped., 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Preparatory, 

two  sections 60 

First  Book-keeping,  Collegiate 60 

Second  Book-keeping,  Collegiate 60 
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Hiram  R.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  IyifT.  D., 

Professor  of  English ,  State  Normal  College. 

High  School  Methods  in  Teaching  English  30 

English  Poetry,  Collegiate 45 

American  Poetry,  Collegiate 33 

Literature     for  the    Primary   Grades,    Col- 
legiate   36 

Willis  L.  Gard,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professorofthe  History  and  Science  of 
Education. 

High  School  Methods,  Collegiate 36 

Science  of  Education,  Collegiate 45 

History  of  Education,  Modern  Period,  Col- 
legiate     36 

History  of  Elementary  Education 44 

Frederick  C.  IyAndsiWEi,,  B.  Ped., 

Assistant  Processor  of  the  History  and 

Science  of  Education. 

Principles  of  Education,  First  Term 33 

Principles  of  Education,  Second  Term 36 

Theory  and  Practice,  Preparatory 36 

Methods   and    Observations    in    Grammar 

Grades,  Collegiate. .  . .' 60 

EdSON  M.  Miu,S,  A.  M.,  Ph.  M., 

Professor  of  Ma  them  atics . 

Arithmetic  with  Methods,  two  sections,  Col- 
legiate    48 

Plane  Geometry,  Preparatory 60 

Solid  Geometry,  Preparatory 60 

Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Grammar 

Grades,  Collegiate 22 
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Frederick  Treudi<ey,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Sociology. 

Ethics,  Collegiate 45 

Sociology,   Collegiate 33 

American  Literature,  Preparatory 60 

School   Administration   and    School    Law, 
Collegiate 45 

Lewis  James  Addicott,  B.  S.,  C.  B., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

First  Term  Algebra,  Preparatory 60 

Second  Term  Algebra,  Preparatory 60 

Mechanical  Drawing,  Collegiate 20 

Oscar  Chrisman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Paidology  and  Psychology. 

Herman  O.  Young, 

Assistant. 

Paidology— Childhood,   Collegiate 45 

Paidology— Boygirlhood,  Collegiate 45 

Experimental  Psychology,  Collegiate 45 

Introductory  Psychology,  Collegiate 45 

Bmil  Doernenburg,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Beginning  French,  Collegiate 60 

Advanced  French,  Collegiate 60 

Beginning  German,    Preparatory. 60 

Second  Term  German,  Preparatory 60 

Advanced  German,  Collegiate 48 

:-f:]      j         B.  C.  Miixer,  B.  S.j 
Instructor  in  German. 

German  I  and  II  together 120 

German  III 60 
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Thomas  N.   Hoover,  A.   B.,   A.   M., 
Professor  of  History,  State  Normal  College. 

Freshman  U.  S.  History,  First  Term 60 

Freshman  U.  S.  History,  Second  Term...  44 
Freshman  U.  S.  History,  Third  Term....  48 
Review  in  U.  S.  History,  Preparatory 60 

B.  J.   Jones,  Jr.,  Ph.  B., 

General  History,  FAall  Term 75 

General  History,  Winter  Term 55 

General  History,  Spring  Term 60 

Civics,    Preparatory 60 

Wm.  F.  CopEIvAND,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Instruction 
Chari.es  K.  Cooperrider, 
K.   Iv.  Nixon, 
Assistants 
Course  I,  Elementary  Agriculture,  two  sec- 
tions,   Collegiate 48 

Course   II,    General    Agriculture,  two   sec- 
tions,   ( Review) 45 

Course  III,  Rural  School  Agriculture,  Col- 
legiate    48 

Course  IV,  Rural  Economics,  Collegiate..     36 

Course  V,  Course  of  Study  in  Agriculture.     36 

Special  Lectures ;  see  announcement. 

John  J.  Richeson,    B.  PEd., 

Professor  of  Physiography  and  Supervisor  of 

Rural  Training  Schools. 

Physiography    (Advanced  Geography) 36 

Physical  Geography,  Preparatory 60 

Observations      and      Methods     in      Rural 

Schools,  Collegiate 60 

Rural  School  Course  of  Study,  Collegiate.     33 
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Cl.EMENT  Iv.    MarTZOI^FF,    B.  PKD., 

Alumni  Secretary  and  Field  Agent. 
Methods     of     Teaching    Geography,     Col- 
legiate       48 

Ohio  History,   Collegiate 44 

Economics,   Second  Term 22 

SupT.  B.    O.  Skinner,  Ph.  B., 

Athens  Public  Schools. 

European  History,  Collegiate,  First  Term .     45 

Beginning  Rhetoric,  Preparatory 60 

Advanced    Grammar    and    Methods,     Col- 
legiate       33 

Methods  of  Teaching  Grammar 30 

Eugenia  May  Liston, 
Instructor  in  Public-school  Music. 

Edith  Palmer 
Assistant,  Public-School  Music. 
Theory     and     Sight-Reading,      Beginners' 

Class,  two   sections 30 

Theory     and     Sight-Reading,      Advanced 

Class .    22 

Methods  of  Teaching  Music 30 

Every-day  Work  in  the  Model  School 

Choral  Class 30 

Marie  A.  MonforT,  M.  O., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Oratory. 

Interpretative  Reading,   Collegiate 30 

Oratory,  First  Term,  Collegiate 30 

Public  Speaking,  Collegiate.  - 30 

Private  Classes  also 

Mary  J.  Brison,    B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Public-School  Drawing. 
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Netta  Dug  a  and  IvOuisK  Roach, 
Assistants. 

Public-School  Drawing,  two  sections,  PAirst 

Term 30 

Public-School  Drawing,  Second  Term  .....  22 

Public-School  Drawing,  Third  Term 24 

Hand  Work,  Collegiate 44 

W.  A.  Matheny,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Civic  Biology 
and  Botany. 

Elementary  Botany,  Preparatory 60 

Nature  Study,  Collegiate 48 

Methods  in  Elementary  Science 48 

Practical  Gardening,  Collegiate 48 

Mabei,  K.  Brown,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor  in  Typewriting  and  Stenography. 

Beginning  Typewriting 30 

Advanced   Typewriting 30 

Beginning  Stenography 30,  or  more 

Advanced  Stenography 30,  or  more 

George  C.  Parks,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor  in  Penmanship,  and  Curator  oj  the 

Gymnasium. 
Three  classes  in  Penmanship. 

Emma  S.  WaiTE, 
Principal  of  Training  School. 

Primary    Methods    and     Observation     for 
Graded     Schools,     Collegiate,     reciting 
twice  daily,  two  sections 60 

Teaching,    Collegiate 30 
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Elizabeth   Musgrave, 

Critic  Teacher,  First-Year  Grade. 

Class-room    Teaching,    S   to  n    o'clock    A.   M. 

Amy  M.  WKIHR,  Ph.  M., 

Critic    Teacher,    Second- Year    Grade. 
Class-room   Teaching,    8   to    n    o'clock   A.    M. 

Elsie  S.    Greathead, 

Critic    Teacher,      Third-Year     Grade. 

Class-room   Teaching,    S   to    n    o'clock    A.   M. 

Winifred   L.  Williams, 

Critic  Teacher,  Fourth-Year  Grade.. 
Class-room    Teaching,    8    to    n    o'clock   A.  M. 

Margaret   A.    Davis, 
Critic    Teacher,    Fifth-Year   Grade. 
Class-room   Teaching,    8   to    n    o'clock    A.  M. 


Cora  E.    Bailey,    B.   Ped., 

Critic    Teacher,    Sixth-Year   Grade. 
Class-room    Teaching,    8   to    n    o'clock   A.   M. 

Margaret  L.  Tilley, 
Critic    Teacher,    Seventh-Year    Gtade    and 
Eighth- Yea)-  Grade. 
Class-room    Teaching,    8    to    n    o'clock  A.   M. 

Haidee  Coral   Gross, 
Principal  Rural  Training  School,  and  Critic 
Teacher, 
CJass-room   Teaching,  8   to  n    o'clock   A.     M. 
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Edith  Buchanan, 

Critic  Teacher,  Rural    Training    School. 

Class-room   Teaching,    8   to  n    o'clock   A.    M. 

Constance  T.  McLeod,  a.  B., 

Principal  Kindergarten  School. 

Kindergarten  in  Session  each  daj.^  from  8 130  to  1 1 . 

Charles  G.  Matthews,  Ph.  M., 

Librarian 
Carrie  AlTa  Matthews,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Librarian. 
Library  Hours: — 

Monday,    Tuesday,  Wednesday,    Thursday, 
Fridays. 

9:00  to  11:30  o'clock  A.  M. 

1:00  to    5:00  o'clock  P.  M. 

7:30  to    9:00  o'clock  P.  M. 

Saturday,  1:00  to    5:00  o'clock  P.  M. 

Will ann a  M.  Riggs, 

Dean  of  Boyd  Hall. 

Bertha  T.  Dowd, 

Dean  of  Women's  Hall. 

Eugene  Franklin  Thompson, 

Secretary  to  the  President. 

William  R.  Cable, 

Assistant  to  the  Registrar. 

Nell  R.  Scott, 

Secretary  to  the    Dean    of  the  State   Normal 

College. 
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SPECIAL  LECTURES  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
POPULAR  CHARACTER. 


Several  lectures  and  entertainments  of  a  pop- 
ular nature  will  be  given  by  speakers  and  enter- 
tainers of  wide  reputation.  Among  those  who 
will  provide  the  popular  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

i.  Hon.  Frank  W.  Miller,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio. 

2.  Hon.  John  W.  Zeller,  Ex-Commissioner 
of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio. 

3.  Prof.  C.  H.  Lane,  Specialist  in  Agri- 
cultural Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Illustrated  lectures. 

4.  Prof  J.  f.  Crumley,  Specialist  in  Forestry, 
State  Agriculture  Experiment  Station,  Wooster. 

5.  Prof.  C.  G.  Williams,  Specialist  in  Agron- 
omy, State  Experiment  Station,  Wooster. 

6.  Prof.  E.  G.  Green,  Specialist  in  Horti- 
culture, State  Experiment  Station,  Wooster. 

7.  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  Specialist,  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  Wooster. 

8.  Hon.  A.  P.  Sandles,  Secretary  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Columbus. 


CONFERENCES. 

1.  For  Superintendents  and  other  Administra- 
tors.—During  the  fifth  week  of  the  session,  be- 
ginning Monday,  July  15,  a  series  of  Conferences 
will  be  held  daily  at  3:10.  Prominent  School  and 
College  men  will  conduct  these  conferences,  and 
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those  advanced  students  who  take  School  Ad- 
ministration at  7 150  daily  throughout  the  term,  or 
Secondary  Course  of  Study  daily  at  9:50,  will  be 
required  to  attend  these  Conferences  for  five  days 
and  takes  notes  on  the  same. 

2.  For  Students  of  Agriculture. — During  the 
last  five  weeks  of  the  session,  beginning  Mon- 
day, June  24,  there  will  be  special  lectures  on 
Agriculture  at  3:10  daily,  and  all  students  taking 
one  or  more  courses  in  Agriculture  will  be  re- 
quired to  attend  these  special  lectures  and  take 
notes  on  the  same  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
course.  Special  Conferences  of  a  practical 
nature  for  students  of  Agriculture  will  be  held 
at  12:45  to  1:30  during  the  third  week  of  the 
session,  when  conferences  will  be  conducted  by 
practical  farmers  and  farmers'  wives.  These  will 
deal  with  actual  experiences,  not  with  theor}^. 

It  is  of  importance  that  all  students  and  pros- 
pective students,  read  with  care  the  statements 
set  forth  below.  They  convey  information  that 
will  save  much  trouble,  and  no  little  confusion,  if 
they  are  understood  and  heeded. 

Note  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Faculty  of 
the  Summer  School  is  made  up  of  Professors 
and  Instructors  regularlv  connected  with  OHIO 
UNIVERSITY  and  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
COLLEGE. 

The  position  occupied,  in  the  University 
Faculty,  by  each  instructor,  is  shown  by  the 
italicized  words.  The  subjects  in  charge  of  each 
instructor  are  clearly  given  in  connection  with 
his  name.  Hours  of  credit,  for  each  subject,  are 
shown  by  the  number  on  the  right-hand  margin 
of  the  page.  In  no  case  will  more  than  120 
hours  of  college  credit  be  given  to  any  student  for 
work  done  in  the  Summer  School. 


Summer  School 

It  is  not  advisable  for  a  student  seeking  col- 
lege recognition  to  undertake  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  round  out  the  required  hours  of  credit. 
When  subjects  selected  by  a  student  foot  up 
more  than  the  prescribed  hours  of  credit,  they 
may  be  taken,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Classification,  but  the  total  hours 
of  credit  will  in  no  case  be  permitted  to  exceed 
the  120-hour  limit. 

Students  taking  work  for  which  no  college 
credit  is  asked  will  be  permitted  much  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  studies.  All  such,  however,  are 
strongly  advised  not  to  attempt  too  much.  In 
most  branches  of  study  double  work  is  done, 
and  students  should  bear  that  fact  in  mind  in 
selecting  their  work.  In  but  few  cases  can 
students  take  with  profit  mot  e  than  three  reci- 
tations daily— even  this  chiefly  where  revieiv 
work  is  selected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  full  provision  has  been 
made  for  more  than  150  recitations  daily,  not  to 
mention  the  daily  laboratory  practice  connected 
with  the  scientific  studies,  the  daily  teaching  in 
the  ten  training  schools,  and  the  facilities  for 
reading  and  investigation  afforded  within  the 
hours  when  the  University  Library  is  open. 
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SCHEDULES     OF     RECITA= 
TIONS 

Of  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University — June 
17,  1912,  to  July  28,  1912. 

( The  figures    in    parentheses    indicate  the 
number  of  recitations  per  week.) 

7:00  A.  M. 

Advanced  Arithmetic,  Normal  College,  Sec- 
tion I (5) 

First  Term  Physics (5) 

Psychology,  Introductory,  Collegiate, (5) 

Zoology,  Collegiate,  Laboratory,  Monday, 

Tuesday,  and  Wednesday (5) 

Qualitative  Analysis,  Second  Term (5) 

History  of  Education (5) 

Vergil (5) 

Cooking,  2  hours,   twice  a  week (4) 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Section  I...  (5) 

Public-School  Drawing,  First  Term (5) 

Observations     and      Methods     in     Rural 

Schools ( 5 ) 

General  History,    First  Term (5) 

Elementary  Agriculture,  Sec.  I,  Collegiate  (4) 

General  Agriculture,  Review (4) 

Beginning  French   (5) 

American     Literature,     General     Review, 

Preparatory (5) 

German  I   and  II    (also   at  2:20,  requiring 

two  periods)    (5) 

Practical  Gardening (5) 

7:50  A.  M. 

School  Administration  and  School  Law. . .  (5) 

English  Literature,  Preparatory,  Section  I.  (5) 
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Rural  School  Agriculture (4) 

First  Term  Algebra (5 ) 

Zoology,  Collegiate,  Laboratory,  Monday, 

Tuesday,  and  Wednesday (3) 

First    Term  Chemistry,  Collegiate (6) 

Advanced  French (5) 

Third  Term  German (5) 

Principles  of  Education,  First  Term (5) 

Public-School  Drawing,  First  Term (5) 

Advanced  Typewriting (5) 

Paidology — Boygirlhood (5) 

Elementary  Course  of  Study (5) 

Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades (5) 

Second  Term  Latin (5) 

Elementary  Wood  Work (5) 

Junior  Physics (5) 

Freshman  U.  S.  History,  First  Term (5) 

General  History,  Second  Term (5) 

Oratory  I (5 ) 

Teaching 

8:40-9:00  A.  M.,  Chapel. 
9:00  A.  M. 

Ward  Method  of  Reading,  Model  Class.  .  .  (5) 
New  Education  Method  of  Reading,  Model 

Class (5) 

Rhetoric,  Second  Term,  Preparatory (5) 

Methods  of  Teaching  History (5) 

Rural  School  Course  of  Study (5) 

Second  Term  Algebra (5) 

Third  Term  Algebra (5) 

Model  Sewing,  2  hours,  twice  a  week. . . .  (4) 

Elementary  Physics— Laboratory   (5) 

United  States  History,  Review (5 ) 

Paidology— Childhood,  Collegiate (5) 

Methods  in  Elementary  Science (5) 

Nature  Study— Laboratory,  Saturday  .....  ( 1 ) 
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Sociology (5) 

History  of  Elementary  Education (5) 

Advanced  German (5) 

Caesar (5 ) 

First  Accounting (5 ) 

Entomology ( 5 ) 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Methods (5) 

Public-School  Drawing,  Second  Term (5  ) 

Manual  Training,  Cabinet  Making (5) 

Music  in  Training  School 

Drawing  in  the  Training  School. 


9:50  A.  M. 

Agricultural  Course  of  Study (3) 

Secondary  Course  of  Study (5 ) 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching (5) 

Public  Speaking (5) 

Cicero     de     Senectute     et     de     Amicitia, 

Freshman ( 5 ) 

Plane  Geometry (5) 

Second  Term  Physics— Laboratory ,  ( 5  } 

Nature  Study — Laboratory,  Saturday ( 1 ) 

Physiology,  for  Teachers ....  (5) 

Grammar,  Reed  and  Kellogg,  Section  I. .  (5) 

Science  of  Education (5) 

Primarv  Methods  and  Observation. ......  (5) 

Observations  in  Kindergarten (5 ) 

Second  Accounting - .  c (5) 

Methods  of  Teaching  Geography, (5) 

Political  Economy,  Collegiate (5) 

Elementary  Botany (5) 

Manual  Training,  Bench  Work (5) 

Penmanship ( 5 ) 

Music  in  Training  School 

Public-School  Drawing,  Second  Term (5) 

General  History,  Third  Term (5) 
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10:40  A.  M. 

English  Poetry (5) 

School  Management  and  School  Law (5) 

Rural  Economics (3) 

Physical  Geography (5) 

Solid  Geometry ( 5 ) 

Elementary  Physics—  Laboratory (5) 

Electrical  and  Magnetic  Calculations (5) 

Freshman  U.  S.  History,  Third  Term (5) 

Experimental  Psychology,  Collegiate (5) 

Qualitative  Analysis,  First  Term (5) 

Beginning  German,  First  Term (5) 

Cicero's  Orations (5 ) 

Hand  Work,  Normal  College (5) 

Typewriting  I (5) 

Methods  of  Teaching  Grammar (5) 

Choral  Class (5) 

Penmanship ' ( 5 ) 

Interpretative  Reading (5) 

Art  Needle  Work (5) 

1:30  P,  M. 

Elementary  Agriculture,  Sec.  II (4) 

General  Agriculture,  Sec.  II,  Review  ....  (4) 

Plain  Sewing,  2  hours,  each  day (10) 

English  Literature,  Preparatory,  Sec.  II.  (5) 

Principles  of  Education,  Second  Term.  ...  (5) 

Plane  Trigonometry (5) 

Second  Term  Physics (5" 

Primary  Methods  and  Observation (5 

School  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Collegiate  (5 

Beginning  Latin (5) 

Commercial  Law (5) 

Methods  in  School  Music (5) 

Stenography  I (5) 

Manual  Training,  for  pupils,  7th  and  8th 

grades (5) 
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European  History,  Collegiate (5) 

High-School  Methods (5) 

Mechanical  Drawing (5  ) 

Kindergarten  Theory  and  Activities (5) 

Hand  Work,  Normal  College (5) 

Public-School  Drawing,  Third  Term (5) 

2:20  P.  M. 

Physics,  Review (5) 

Beginning  Rhetoric (5) 

Fourth  Term  Algebra,  Collegiate (5) 

Advanced    Physics— laboratory (5) 

Grammar-Grade  Methods (5) 

Nature  Study (4) 

Milne's  Arithmetic,  Section  II (5) 

Zoology,  Thursday,  Friday (2) 

Chemical  laboratory,  Monday,  Tuesday, 

Wednesday,  Thursday (4) 

Grammar,  Reed  &  Kellogg,  Section  II. . .  (5) 

Stenography  II ( 5 ) 

Beginning   German,    First  Term,  Second 

Recitation (5 ) 

Advanced  Arithmetic,  Normal  College  ...  (5) 
Theory    and    Sight    Reading— Beginners' 

Class  in  Vocal  Music (5 ) 

Advanced  Geography  (Physiography) (5) 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Public-School  Drawing,  Third  Term  .  . . '.'.  (5) 
Public-School       Drawing,      First     Term, 

Second  Section (5) 

3:30  P.  M. 

Art  Needlework,  2  hours  twice  a  week  ...  (4) 

European  History,  Collegiate (5) 

Methods    of    Teaching    Arithmetic,    Col- 
legiate   (5) 

Ohio  History,  Collegiate (5) 

Advanced  Physics — laboratory (5) 
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Second  Term  German (5) 

Civics,  Preparatory (5) 

Elementary  Physics,  Review (5) 

Second  Term  Chemistrv,  Collegiate (5) 

Bthics ; (5) 

Public-School      Drawing,      First      Term, 

Second  Section (5 ) 

Theory    and    Sight     Reading— Advanced 

Class  in  Vocal  Music (5) 

American  Poetry,  Collegiate (5) 

Penmanship , (5 ) 

Schoolmasters'    Conferences,  3:10  to  5:00 

o'lock   P.    M.,    fifth    week. 

4:20  P.  M. 
Overflow  and  Additional   Classes   will   be 
scheduled  at  this  hour. 


THE    COURSES    OF    STUDY 

IN  THE  SUMMER 

SCH00L-I9I2 

SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATION,    SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT,    COURSES    OF 

STUDY,  AND  SCHOOL  LAW 


School  Administration. — A  senior  study  in  the 
degree  courses  of  the  State  Normal  College. 
Credit  given  on  any  coarse,  45  hours.  Designed 
especially  for  supeiintendents,  principals,  and 
supervisors,  and  those  preparing  for  work  in  any 
line  of  school  administration.  Chancellor's  "Our 
Schools  and  Their  Administration"  is  the  text, 
but  many  references  are  given  to  special  reports, 
N.  K.  A.  proceedings,  and  Bulletins  from  the 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Kducation. 
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The  Elementary  Course  of  Study. — This  course 
is  designed  especially  for  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  and  rural  schools;  also  for  superintend- 
ents who  need  instruction  in  making  a  course 
of  study.  A  sophomore  study  in  the  diploma 
course  and  a  senior  study  in  the  superintend- 
ents' course;  45  hours'  credit  on  any  course. 
The  texts  are:  McMurry's  Course  of  Study  and 
Williams's  Course  of  Study  for  Ohio  Schools. 

The  Secondary  Course  of  Study.— A  thorough 
study  of  the  high-school  course  of  study,  the 
principles  of  secondary  teaching,  the  organization 
of  the  material  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
articulation  of  the  high-school  with  higher,  pro- 
fessional, and  technical  education.  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Seventeen,  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  and  DeGarmo's Principles  of 
Secondary  Education,  Vol.  I.,  will  be  used. 
Credit,  33  collegiate  hours. 

School  Management  and  School  Law. — This 
course  is  designed  for  rural  teachers  and  for 
teachers  of  graded  elementary  schools,  in  town 
or  city.  The  work  is  collegiate,  with  freshman 
rank,  36  hours'  credit  on  the  course  for  elemen- 
tary teachers,  or  the  same  number  of  hours  as 
elective  credit  on  any  other  college  course. 
"Dutton's  School  Management"  is  the  text, 
but  all  other  texts  may  also  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage by  the  student.  There  will  be  two 
sections  of  this  class. 


THE   HISTORY   AND    PRINCIPLES   OF 
EDUCATION 

History  of  Education. — Modern  Period.  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  educational  thought  from  Come- 
nius  to  the  present.     Special  attention  will  be 
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given  to  the  conditions  of  society  which  made 
necessary  the  great  reforms  in  educational  meth- 
ods. Senior  course.  Monroe,  A  Text-Book  in 
the  History  of  Education.  Credit,  36  hours. 
Collegiate. 

Science  of  Education. —  A  general  statement  of 
the  biological  and  psychological  principles  upon 
which  educational  practice  is  founded.  Junior 
course.  Bolton,  Principles  of  Education.  Cred- 
it, 45  hours.     Collegiate. 

Principles  of  Education. — First  term.  A  brief 
course  in  which  is  examined  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  teaching.  Freshman  course. 
Bagley,  The  Educative  Process.  Credit,  33 
hours.     Collegiate. 

Principles  of  Education. — Second  term.  A 
course  in  general  method  based  on  the  first  term's 
work.  Freshman  course.  Strayer,  A  Brief 
Course  in  the  Teaching  Process.  Credit,  36 
hours.     Collegiate. 

Theory  and  Practice. — A  concrete  study  of  the 
more  obvious  principles  of  teaching  including 
observation  in  the  Rural  Training  School.  Betts, 
The  Recitation.    Credit,  30  hours.    Preparatory. 

History  of  Elementary  Education.— A  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  history 
of  education  from  ancient  to  modern  times. 
Sophomore  course.  Anderson,  History  of  Com- 
mon School  Education.  Credit,  48  hours. 
Collegiate. 

Grammar-Grade  Methods  and  Observation.— This 
course  offers  an  opportunity  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  process  of  teaching  the  various  sub- 
jects in  the  grammar  grades.     The  course  con - 
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sists  of  systematic  observation  in  the  Training 
School,  assigned  readings  and  recitations. 
Sophomore  course.  Credit,  60  hours.  Col- 
legiate. 

High-School  Methods.— A  discussion  of  the 
more  fundamental  problems  involved  in  class- 
room t eaching  in  the  secondary  schools.  Atten  - 
tion  will  be  given  to  general  methods,  lesson 
assignments,  the  use  of  texts,  and  laboratory 
and  library  work.  Reports  on  assigned  read- 
ings and  lectures.  Junior  course.  Credit,  36 
hours.     Collegiate. 


ETHICS,  SOCIOLOGY,  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Ethics.— The  text-book  will  be  the  new  book 
by  Dewey  and  Tuft.  The  order  of  treatment 
embraces  the  development  of  ethical  ideas  in 
the  course  of  the  progress  of  the  race,  a  thorough 
treatment  of  the  significance  of  these  ideas,  and 
the  applications  of  the  principles  of  ethics  to  the 
great  concerns  of  life.  Collegiate  credit  of  45 
hours  will  be  given. 

Sociology. — The  text-book  will  be  Cooley's 
Social  Organization.  Collegiate  credit  of  33 
hours  will  by  given. 

Philosophy. — This  course  is  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  students  in  normal  courses  of 
whom  but  one  term's  work — philosophy — is  re- 
quired, and  also  can  be  credited  as  the  fall  term 
work  in  philosophy  for  those  students  of  whom 
one  year's  work  is  required.  Fnllerton's  Intro- 
duction to  Philosophy  will  be  used  and  Collegi- 
ate credit  of  45  hours  will  be  given. 
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PAIDOLOGY   AND    PSYCHOLOGY 

Paidology  (Childhood). — This  course  includes 
the  period  of  childlife  from  about  three  years  of 
age  till  near  ten  years  of  age,  children  as  found 
in  the  primary  grades  and  the  Kindergarten. 
The  general  characteristics  of  childhood,  diseases 
of  this  period,  the  senses, mental  and  physical 
development,  care  of  children,  etc.,  are  studied. 
Also  observations  and  studies  of  children  are 
carried  on  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory. 
This  gives  one  term,  45  hours,  of  college  credit. 

Paidology  (Boygirlhood). — This  course  covers 
the  period  from  about  ten  years  of  age  till  near 
fifteen  years  of  age,  including  boys  and  girls  as 
found  in  the  grammar  grades  and  the  lower 
high-school  grades.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  remarkable  growth  and  the  changes  that 
take  place  and  to  the  conditions,  etc.,  of  this 
time  of  life.  Also  observations  and  studies  of 
boys  and  girls  are  carried  on  in  the  field  and  in 
the  laboratory.  This  gives  one  term,  45  hours, 
of  college  credit. 

Psychology  (Introductory). — The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  subject  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  mental  life.  Besides  the  class-room  work 
there  will  be  given  laboratory  work  in  simple 
experimentation.  The  text-book  will  be  Pills- 
bury's  Essentials  of  Psychology.  This  is  the 
regular  Freshman  work  and  gives  one  term,  45 
hours,  of  college  credit. 

Psychology  (Experimental). — This  is  the  be- 
ginning course  offered  for  those  who  may  want 
more  advanced  work  in  psychology  than  of  the 
introductory  course.     The  work  in  both  class- 
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room  and  laboratory  will  be  of  a  more  advanced 
nature  than  in  the  introductory  course.  This  is 
the  regular  Junior  work  and  those  completing 
this  course  can  continue  the  work  in  the  Winter 
term  of  the  University.  The  text-book  will  be 
Titchener's  Text-book  of  Psychology.  This  gives 
one  term,  45  hours,  of  college  credit. 


THE   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

The  State  Normal  College  has  under  its  direct 
supervision  and  control  a  Training  School, 
where  skilled  teachers  of  broad  training  and 
experience  are  to  be  found  giving  the  best  in- 
struction by  the  most  approved  methods.  One 
of  the  most  essential  features  in  the  training 
of  teachers  is  the  observation  and  practice  work 
in  the  Training  School. 

During  the  Summer  term  a  Training  School 
consisting  of  eight  grades  will  be  conducted 
by  Miss  Emma  S.  Waite,  Principal,  assisted  by 
the  seven  regular  critic  teachers.  In  other 
words,  the  entire  Training-School  force  will 
be  at  work  during  the  Summer  term.  The 
Training  School  will  be  regularly  organized 
and  the  children  will  receive  systematic  in- 
struction. 

Primary  Methods. — After  each  morning  lesson 
in  Theory  or  Methods,  a  class  from  the  Training 
School  will  be  brought  in,  and  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  application  of  the  methods  just 
discussed  in  class,  will  be  given.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  arrange  the  Primary  Method  and 
Observation  classes  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  students  to  get  credit  for  a  full  term's 
work,    60  hours.     All   who  desire  credit  must 
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take  the  work  in  both  the  9:50  and  1:30 
classes,  the  afternoon  class  reciting  but  three 
times  a  week.  The  text  used  is  Arnold's  Way- 
marks  for  Teachers. 

Ward  Method  in  Reading.— Many  cities  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere  have  adopted  the  Ward  Method 
of  teaching  Reading  and  require  teachers  who 
have  been  especially  trained  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  this  method.  All  grade  and 
rural  teachers  wTould  do  well  to  make  a  study  of 
this  system  and  ample  opportunities  will  be  of- 
fered in  the  Summer  School.  A  specialist  in 
Ward  Reading  will  have  a  class  of  children  in 
the  forenoon  and  a  class  of  teachers  in  the  after- 
noon.    Credit  30  or  60  hours. 

New  Education  Method  in  Reading. — Another 
very  popular  method  of  teaching  Reading  is  the 
New  Education  Method,  and  we  have  secured  a 
specialist  who  has  taught  this  method  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  a  graduate  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  has  had  great 
success  in  her  teaching  the  method  in  Summer 
Schools  and  Institutes.  She  will  have  a  class  of 
beginners  in  Reading  in  the  forenoon  and  a  class 
of  teachers  in  the  afternoon.  Teachers  should 
discontinue  the  old  way  of  teaching  Reading 
and  use  one  of  the  new  ways.  Credit  30  or  60 
hours. 

Grammar  Grade  Methods. — A  similar  arrange- 
ment prevails  in  Grammar-Grade  Methods. 
Teachers  have  here  unexcelled  opportunity  to 
see  expert  teaching  under  real  conditions. 

Rural  Training  School. — The  Training  School 
for  teachers  preparing  to  teach  in  the  rural 
schools  will  be  in  session  the  entire   term,  and 
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observation  and  practice  work  may  be  done 
by  all  students  qualified.  We  believe  there  is 
no  other  Rural  Training  School  in  session  in 
Ohio  during  the  period  of  the  Summer  School. 

Kindergarten  School.  — Our  Kindergarten 
Training  School  will  also  be  in  session  and 
regular  work  will  be  given  by  the  Principal. 

An  opportunity  to  teach  will  be  given  only 
to  those  who  have  completed  Elementary 
Psychology,  Principles  of  Education,  and 
Methods.  Exceptions  may  be  made,  however, 
in  the  case  of  some  whose  unusual  experience 
and  preparation  would  seem  to  warrant  special 
consideration. 

Rural-School  Courses.— Courses  in  Rural- 
School  Methods  and  Observations  and  in  Rural- 
School  Course  of  Study  will  be  offered.  This 
work  is  done  in  a  unique  manner,  there  being 
a  rural  training  school  in  connection  with  the 
college  where  the  work  as  taught  in  the  college 
class-room  is  exemplified  in  actual  practice. 

The  fact  that  one-half  of  the  teachers  of  Ohio 
must  teach  in  rural  schools  and  small  village 
schools,  and  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  school 
children  of  the  state  must  be  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  these  teachers,  leads  us  to  hope  that 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  offerings  of  this 
department,  and  that  the  rural  teachers  as  a 
body  will  strive  to  become  better  equipped 
through  training.  Thirty  hours  of  college  credit 
given  in  each  course. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  MUSIC 

The  study  of  music  in  the  public  schools  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  in  the  most  progressive 
parts  of  our   country.     Its   value   as   a   mental 
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discipline  is  thoroughly  realized  by  all  leading 
educators.  It  is  hoped  that  many  who  are 
musically  inclined  and  are  otherwise  fitted  for 
teaching  the  subject  will  become  interested  in 
one  or  more  of  the  courses  offered  in  Public- 
School  Music.  Classes  will  be  formed  as 
follows: 

A  Beginners'  Class  in  Theory  and  Sight 
Reading.     Two  Sections. 

Advanced  Class  in  Theory  and  Sight  Reading. 

A  Teachers'  Method  Class  for  those  super- 
vising Music  in  public  schools  or  those  fitting 
themselves  for  such  a  position. 

Choral  Class. — Chorus  work  is  always  popular 
with  teachers  who  are  musically  inclined.  An 
excellent  opportunity  for  training  in  choral 
work  and  regular  credit  will  be  given. 

Students  taking  any  work  in  Public-School 
Music  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
regular  teaching  in  the  Training  School  and 
college  credit  will  be  given  to  all  those  com- 
pleting such  work. 

Special  Teachers'  Course  in  Public-School 
Music  is  given  at  the  State  Normal  College  and 
all  students  desiring  to  fit  themselves  as  Super- 
visors of  Music  in  Public  Schools  will  find  here 
just  the  course  they  want,  in  the  Special  Music 
Teachers'  Course. 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

School  drawing  is  taught  primarily  not  to 
make  artists  but  as  a  means  of  developing  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful.  The  practical  use  of 
mechanical  and  object  drawing   in  correlation 
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with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  can  not  be 
denied;  but  drawing  in  connection  with  hand- 
work has  obtained  its  present  place  in  public- 
school  courses  on  account  of  its  educational 
value. 

School  Drawing,  First  Term.— Object  drawing 
is  given  with  particular  attention  to  placing  on 
the  paper  and  general  composition;  also,  some 
elementary  designing  is  taught  with  practical 
reference  to  school  work;  credit,  30  hours.  Two 
sections. 

School  Drawing,  Second  Term.— This  course 
aims  to  include  the  mechanical  drawing  neces- 
sary for  teaching  in  the  grammar  grades.  A 
number  of  lessons  are  given  on  the  theory  of 
color.  Color  scales  will  be  made  and  color 
schemes  copied  from  Japanese  prints;  credit,  22 
hours. 

School  Drawing,  Third  Term.— Type  problems 
for  public-school  grades  will  be  worked  out  and 
provisions  made  for  observation  in  the  different 
grades  in  the  Training  School;  credit,  24  hours. 

Manual  Training. — Three  classes  daily,  each 
with  a  credit  of  30  hours.  The  "Old  Gymnasi- 
um" now  affords  excellent  quarters  for  this  im- 
portant work.  The  shop  equipment  has  been 
more  than  doubled  within  the  last  two  years. 
Prospective  teachers  of  this  subject  will  find 
both  equipment  and  teaching  service  of  an  up- 
to-date  character.  A  course  in  Elementary  Wood 
Work  for  teachers  is  offered  for  those  who  wish 
to  make  a  beginning  in  Manual  Training.  More 
advanced  courses  in  bench  work  and  cabinet 
making  are  also  offered.  Boys  of  7th  and  8th 
grades  are  accommodated  in  two  classes. 
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Hand  Work. — A  course  in  cardboard  construc- 
tion, knife  work,  clay  modeling,  Venetian  iron, 
and  raffia  and  reed  work,  planned  for  primary 
and  intermediate  grades,  but  suggestive  for  a 
course  for  higher  grades,  will  be  offered.  Ma- 
terials for  hand-work  can  be  obtained  at  cost 
from  the  head  of  the  department.  Cost  of  ma- 
terials $1.50;  credit  44  hours,  collegiate. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — Using  Cross's  ''Mechan- 
ical Drawing,"  and  will  require  two  periods  a 
day.  i^ight  plates  will  be  required,  two  being 
lettering  plates.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  practical  school  drawing.  The  credit 
given  will  be  20  hours. 

ENGLISH 

American  Poetry.— Page's  "The  Chief  Ameri- 
can Poets"  will  be  the  text  used  in  this  course. 
The  class  will  meet  five  times  each  week.  Thirty- 
three  hours  of  college  credit  will  be  given.  The 
subject  will  be  taken  up  from  an  advanced 
standpoint.  American  Poetry  is  required  in  all 
elementary  and  secondary  Normal-College 
courses. 

English  Poetry. — This  course  of  five  hours  each 
week  will  be  based  upon  the  material  presented 
in  Page's  "British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." As  in  the  course  in  American  Poetry, 
methods  of  teaching  various  selections  taken 
from  the  text  w.ll  receive  due  attention.  Forty- 
five  hours  of  co1  lege  credit  will  be  given.  This 
subject  is  requireld  in  all  elementary  and  second- 
ary Normal-College  courses. 

High-School  Methods  in  Teaching  English. — 
This  course  will  be  open  to  students  of  rather  an 
advanced  grade,  those  who  are  looking  forward 
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to  teaching  some  phase  of  English  work  in  the 
high  school.  The  course  is  one  in  methods,  and 
will  not  give  any  extensive  consideration  to  the 
content-side  of  literature.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  term  the  time  will  be  given  to  a  discussion 
of  how  to  present  to  a  class  the  representative 
literary  forms,  such  as  the  drama,  the  novel,  the 
epic,  the  oration,  the  essay,  etc.  The  study  will 
be  largely  based  upon  the  "Required  Classics" 
for  high  schools.  The  latter  part  of  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  the  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing composition.  Thirty  hours'  credit  will  be 
given. 

American  Literature. — In  this  courseof  five 
hours  each  week,  Simonds's  "History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature"  will  be  used  as  a  text.  The 
course  will  cover  the  entire  text,  and  will  be 
supplemented  by  literary  work.  John  Wool- 
man's  "Journal"  and  "The  Scarlet  Letter' '  will 
be  studied  critically  in  the  class.  Sixty  hours' 
credit  will  be  given.  This  is  a  preparatory  sub- 
ject. 

Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades. — The  class 
in  this  subject  will  meet  five  times  each  week, 
and  will  study  representative  myths,  fables, 
folk-lore,  fairy  tales,  and  one  or  two  of  the  great 
epics.  The  purpose  of  this  course  will  be  large- 
ly to  acquaint  the  student  with  source  material. 
Methods  of  teaching  this  phase  of  literature  in 
grade  work  will  receive  consideration.  Thirty- 
six  hours  of  college  credit  will  be  given.  This 
subject  or  the  alternate,  Literature  for  the 
Grammar  Grades,  is  required  in  all  the  short 
Normal-College  courses. 

English  Grammar. — There  will  be  three  sec- 
tions in  English  Grammar.     Two  sections  will 
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study  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in 
English,  and  a  more  advanced  section  will  use 
Reed  and  Kellogg's  High  School  Grammar. 
Thirty-six  hours'  Normal  College  credit  will  be 
given  for  the  advanced  work. 

Elementary  Rhetoric. — Two  classes  will  be 
formed — first  and  second  terms — both  of  Pre- 
paratory grade.  In  the  first  term's  work,  Wool- 
ley's  "Handbook  of  Composition"  is  the  text; 
in  the  second,  Cairn's  "Forms  of  Discourse.'' 
Composition  work  will  be  the  chief  feature  of 
this  course.  Methods  of  teaching  composition 
in  the  grades  will  be  discussed. 

Tennyson. — A  Freshman  Collegiate  course  in- 
cluding a  study  of  In  Memorium,  The  Princess, 
and  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  shorter  poems.  The  text  is  any  complete 
edition  of  Tennyson's  poems.     Credit  45  hours. 

The  History  of  English  Literature. — A  rapid 
survey  of  the  field  of  English  Literature  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  A  text  such  as  Halleck's 
or  Long's  is  recommended.  This  course  is 
especially  designed,  both  for  those  who  wish  to 
review  the  subject  for  examination  purposes  and 
for  those  who  desire  a  term's  credit  in  prepara- 
tory English.  There  will  be  two  sections. 
Credit — A  term  of  preparatory  English. 

Oratory. — The  aim  is  to  acquire  a  pure  tone, 
strength  and  flexibility  of  the  voice,  and  a  nat- 
ural and  easy  manner  of  reading  or  speaking 
from  the  platform.  Miscellaneous  selections  are 
studied  and  parts  committed  which  will  be  re- 
cited by  the  students  before  the  class.  Text: 
Fulton  and  Trueblood;  30  hours'  credit. 
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Public  Speaking.— The  principles  of  Public 
Speaking  are  studied,  masterpieces  of  modern 
orations  are  taken  as  models,  original  orations 
written  and  delivered  from  the  platform,  ex- 
temporaneous speeches  and  original  descrip- 
tions and  narrations  delivered  before  the  class. 
Text:  Kleiser's  How  to  Speak  in  Public;  30  hours' 
credit. 

Interpretative  Reading. — This  course  is  are 
ranged  for  those  who  are  fitting  themselves  for 
teaching.  The  general  principles  of  Reading 
are  studied:  Emphasis,  Breathing,  Voice  Culturs 
and  the  correction  of  faults  and  mannerism  - 
that  the  thought  may  be  expressed  without  limi- 
tation. Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  literature  and  its  manner  of  pres- 
entation in  the  elementary  schools.  Studies  to 
be  used:  Cuttings  from  The  Vision  of  Sir  Iyaunfal 
Hiawatha,  Enoch  Arden,  and  short  poems  select- 
ed from  the  best  authors.  Notebooks  to  be 
used;  30  hours'  credit. 

Private  Lessons  in  Expression. — The  best  re- 
sults in  the  study  of  Expression  are  gained  by 
the  private  criticism.  It  enables  the  instructor 
at  the  beginning,  to  discover  the  personal  diffi- 
culties and  to  develop  the  student  along  the 
lines  in  which  he  is  deficient.  For  this  six 
week's  course  of  private  lessons, — two  lessons 
a  week,  a  fee  of  $  8  will  be  charged,  payable  in 
advance. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Advanced  Geography. — This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted by  means  of  lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ings, and  will  be  illustrated  by  the  lantern. 
It  will  deal  with  the  effect  of  environment  upon 
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life  and  the  causes  leading  to  what  may  be  seen 
in  the  physical,  social,  political  and  economic 
world.     College  credit,  36  hours. 

Methods  of  Geography. — A  discussion  of  meth- 
ods necessarily  carries  with  it  more  or  less  of  the 
subject  matter  itself.  To  this  end  "Type-stud- 
ies" will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work.  The 
aim  will  be  to  emphasize  the  "New  Geography" 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "memory-grind" 
system.  Sutherland's  "The  Teaching  of  Geog- 
raphy" will  be  the  basis  of  study;  credit,  44 
hours,  collegiate. 

Physical  Geography. — Salisbury's  "Physiogra- 
phy" will  be  used  as  a  text  and  the  lantern 
will  be  freely  used,  as  will  also  the  stereoscope. 
Field  trips  and  library  assignments  will  supple- 
ment the  texts.  A  preparatory  credit  of  60  hours 
will  be  given  to  those  who  complete  the  term's 
work.  Students  who  have  completed  this  sub- 
ject in  a  good  high  school  are  not  advised  to  en- 
ter this  class. 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Ohio  History.— The  popularity  of  this  course, 
last  year,  leads  to  our  offering  it  again.  No  ar- 
guments need  be  offered  as  to  the  value  of  such 
study.  The  source  method  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  instruction  and  the  salient  features  of 
the  State's  history  will  be  fully  covered  in  the 
six  weeks.  Martzolff's  "Synopsis  of  Ohio  Hist- 
ory" will  furnish  the  outline  of  investigation; 
credit,  45  hours,  collegiate. 

Civics. — Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  actual 
Government  in  the  nation,  state  and  local  areas. 
The  credit  will  be  preparatory,  sixty  hours. 
Government  in  State  and  Nation,  by  J.  A.  James 
and  A.  H.  Sanford,  is  the  text. 
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United  States  History,  Review. — This  course  is 
specially  intended  to  be  of  service  to  those  pre- 
paring to  take  the  teachers'  examination.  Any 
book  may  be  used,  as  the  work  will  be  taken  up 
by  topics.  Preparatory  credit  of  sixty  hours  will 
be  given  on  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Political  Economy,  Collegiate. — The  regular 
winter  term's  work  will  be  given.  Ely  and 
Wicker's  Political  Economy  will  be  the  text. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  industrial 
problems  of  the  present  day.  Credit  of  22  hours 
will  be  given  on  the  completion  of  the  course. 

General  History. — All  three  terms  of  work  in 
this  subject  will  be  offered.  Whether  the  work 
will  be  a  general  review  as  a  preparation  for  ex- 
amination, or  a  term's  work  in  Ancient,  Medie- 
val, or  Modern  History,  will  depend  upon  the 
wishes  of  those  who  enroll  for  this  subject. 
Myers's  General  History  is  the  text. 

Collegiate  U.  S.  History. — All  three  terms  will 
be  offered.  History  I  covers  the  Colonial  Period, 
up  to  1789;  the  text  is  Thwaite's  "Colonies". 
History  II  covers  the  period  from  1789  to  i860. 
Hart's  "Foundation"  is  the  guide.  History  III 
covers  the  time  from  i860  to  the  present  time. 
Wilson's  (i  Division  and  Reunion"  is  the  guide. 
The  credits  are  60,  44,  and  48  hours. 

Modern  European  History. — This  class  will  use 
Schwill's  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe. 
The  class  will  be  given  the  work  of  the  second 
term  with  44  hours  of  college  credit. 

MATHEMATICS 

Arithmetic  With  Methods,  Normal  College, 
Two  Sections.— The  work  of  this  class  is  especial- 
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ly  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetical  Analysis,  Percentage 
and  its  Applications,  Stocks 'and  Bonds,  and 
Mensuration.  Forms  of  solution  and  method 
of  teaching  will  be  prominent  features  of  this 
work.  Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Mills's 
Arithmetical  Analysis  will  be  used.  Normal 
College  credit,  48  hours,  will  be  given. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic— This  course 
will  include  especially  a  development  of  the 
subject  of  fractions,  laying  especial  emphasis  on 
forms  of  solution,  and  methods  of  illustration 
and  explanation.  Such  other  subjects  will  be 
treated  as  the  class  may  elect;  22  hours'  Collegiate 
credit  in  Grammar-Grade  Methods. 

Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic,  Two  Sections.— 

The  first  section  will  review  the  subject,  as  out- 
lined in  this  text,  over  to  Stocks  and  Bonds  and 
the  second  section  begin  there  and  review  the 
remainder  of  the  book.  Numerous  outside  prob- 
lems will  be  given  in  both  sections.  This  work 
is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  preparing 
to  take  a  teachers'  examination  or  to  teach  in 
the  schools.  Five  recitations  per  week  in  first 
section  and  four  in  second  section. 

First  Term  Algebra,  using  Wells's  Algebra 
for  Secondary  Schools.  This  is  a  new  and  fresh 
text,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those 
beginning  the  subject,  serving  particularly  as 
model-work  for  teachers;  60  hours'  credit. 

Second  Term  Algebra,  using  Wells's  Algebia 
for  Secondary  Schools.  The  work  of  this  class  will 
begin  with  Type  Forms,  Chapter  VI;  and  will 
include   Factoring,    Highest    Common    Factor, 
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Lowest  Common  Multiple,  Symmetry,  Fractions, 
and  Simple  Equations  of  all  kinds,  to  Evolution, 
Chapter  XVI;  60  hours'  credit. 

Third  Term  Algebra,  using  the  Higher  Algebra 
of  Fisher  and  Schwatt.  The  work  done  will 
start  with  Evolution  and  include  Inequalities, 
Surds,  Imaginaries,  Quadratics,  Ratio  and  Pro 
portion,  and  the  Progressions;  60  hours'  credit. 

College  Algebra,  continuing  the  Higher 
Algebra  of  Fisher  and  Schwatt,  and  starting 
with  Harmonical  progression.  In  addition,  the 
chapter  on  the  Binomial  Theorem,  logarithms, 
Permutations  and  Combinations,  Variables,  and 
limits,  together  with  the  remaining  part  of  the 
text  excepting  Chapter  XXXVI.  In  Chapter  XI, 
all  that  will  be  done  will  contribute  to  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  Newton's,  Horner's,  and 
Cardan's  solutions  of  higher  numerical  equa- 
tions; credit,  44  hours,  collegiate. 

Plane  Geometry,  using  Lyman's  ' 'Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry."  The  fundamental  working 
theorems  and  problems  of  this  subject  will  be 
carefully  selected  and  arranged  in  a  sequence 
both  logical  and  psychological.  A  strong  feature 
of  this  work  will  be  the  application  of  the 
principles  mastered  to  the  solution  of  original 
exercises;  credit,  60  hours,  preparatory. 

Solid  Geometry,  using  Lyman's  "Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry."  Constant  attention  will  be 
fixed  on  the  ultimate  theorems  to  be  established, 
and  thus  the  continuity  and  logic  of  the  work 
will  be  made  prominent.  The  idea  of  the  locus 
will  dominate  much  of  the  work,  and  consider- 
able drill  in  mental  geometry  will  be  given; 
credit,  60  hours,  preparatory. 
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Plane  Trigonometry,  using  Bauer  and  Brooke's 
text  with  tables,  omitting  Chapter  VI.  Careful 
attention  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject  will 
be  given,  and  there  will  be  full  drill  on  the  ap- 
plication to  original  exercises  of  every  variety; 
48  hours,  collegiate. 


COMMERCIAL   BRANCHES 

Book-Keeping,  Course  I. — This  course  is  for  be- 
ginners and  will  include  Parts  One  and  Two  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  system  with  numerous 
supplementary  exercises.  Ample  practice  will 
be  given  in  the  opening,  keeping  and  closing  of 
such  double  entry  books  as  are  commonly  used 
in  the  simpler  kinds  of  business.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  drawing  and  hand- 
ling of  the  various  papers  connected  with  the 
transactions  entered.  Students  who  take  this 
course  should  be  able  to  keep  an  ordinary  set 
of  books.     Sixty  hours  collegiate  credit. 

Book-Keeping,  Course  II. — This  course  is  open 
to  those  who  have  had  Course  I.  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  includes  the  higher  forms  of  account- 
ing used  in  wholesale,  banking,  and  by  corpora- 
tions and  commission  merchants.  Sixty  hours 
of  college  credit  will  be  allowed  for  either  course. 

Commercial  Law,  First  Term.—  (Provided 
there  is  a  class  of  five  at  the  close  of  registra- 
tion day) — The  subjects  of  Contracts  and  Nego- 
tiable Paper  will  be  studied  in  a  general  way. 
A  number  of  reported  cases  will  be  considered 
to  show  the  application  of  principles.  This  is 
a  required  subject  in  the  Commercial  Course 
and  elective  in  all  others.  Thirty-six  hours  of 
college  credit  will  be  given. 
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Stenography. — Classes  in  Stenography  will  be 
formed  both  for  beginners  and  for  advanced 
students.  Thirty,  or  more,  hours'  credit  will 
be  given,  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
done.  Advanced  classes  are  given  the  special 
advantage  of  dictation  from  the  phonograph  for 
speed  practice.  The  Pitman-Howard  Amanu- 
ensis is  the  text  used. 

Typewriting. — All  students  who  take  Stenog- 
raphy are  given  instruction  in  typewriting, 
manifolding,  etc.  The  Department  has  an  am- 
ple supply  of  new  standard  machines  which  are 
at  the  disposal  of  its  students  for  as  much  daily 
practice  as  they  can  arrange  to  take. 

Penmanship. — The  work  given  is  intended  to 
develop  a  plain,  a  rapid  and  an  easily  executed 
hand  writing.  A  part  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  methods  in  penmanship  and 
the  problems  that  arise  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject  in  elementary  classes.  Three  classes  in 
this  subject. 


PHYSICS  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Preparatory  Physics. — Text,  Carhart  and 
Chute.  There  will  be  two  classes:  (a)  One  will 
study  Mechanics,  Properties  of  Matter,  and  Heat, 
five  lessons  per  week,  credit,  forty-five  hours. 
(b)  The  second  class  will  study  Klectricity, 
Magnetism  and  Iyight,  five  lessons  per  week, 
credit,  thirty  hours. 

Physical  Laboratory. — Manual,  Atkinson  and 
Kvans.  There  will  be  two  laboratory  sections 
corresponding  to  the  two  classes:  (a)  The  first 
will  perform  experiments  in  Mechanics,  Proper- 
ties of  Matter,   and  Heat,   two  to  three  hours 
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daily,  (b)  The  second  section  will  perform  ex- 
periments in  Magnetism,  Electricity  and  Light, 
two  hours  daily.  Credit  for  (a),  thirty  hours, 
(b),  twenty-five  hours. 

Advanced  Physical  Laboratory.— Manuals  are 
in  mimeograph  form.  Requirements,  all  of  I 
and  2  above,  and  a  course  in  Plane  Trigonom- 
etry. This  will  require  three  hours  daily,  fifty 
hours'  credit,  collegiate. 

Review  of  Physics. — This  course  is  planned  as 
a  rapid  review  of  the  essentials  of  physics,  cov- 
ering the  entire  text,  for  those  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  state  or  county  examinations.  Recita- 
tions each  day.  Carhart  and  Chute,  or  any 
equivalent  text  may  be  used.     No  credit. 

BIOLOGY 

Invertebrate  Zoology. — This  is  the  course  de- 
scribed in  the  general  catalogue  for  the  Winter 
and  Spring  terms.  Hegner's  Introduction  to 
Zoology  is  the  text,  laboratory  guide  by  Mercer. 

Teachers'  Course  in  Physiology.— This  course  is 
an  elementary  one  suited  for  all  grades  of  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools.  Methods  of  teaching 
have  a  prominent  place  in  this  course.  Hygiene 
will  receive  considerable  attention.  Laboratory 
work  will  be  introduced  in  a  general  way  to 
demonstrate  structure  and  the  physiological 
principles.  Text,  The  Human  Mechanism,  by 
Hough  and  Sedgwick. 

Elementary  Botany. — This  course  is  the  one 
given  during  the  Spring  term  of  the  college  year. 
It  will  be  mostly  an  outdoor  course.  Very  little 
laboratory  work  will  be  done.  Credit  sixty  pre- 
paratory hours.  "Practical Botany,"  by  Berger 
and  Caldwell  will  be  the  text. 
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Nature  Study. — Two  recitations  or  lectures  of 
one  period  each,  will  be  held,  and  two  field  trips 
of  two  periods  each,  will  be  made  per  week. 
The  object  in  this  course  is  to  get  the  student 
acquainted  with  and  thereby  interested  in  the 
common  things  in  nature  most  closely  related 
to  human  life.  Forty-eight  hours  of  Collegiate 
credit  will  be  allowed.  "Practical  Nature 
Study,"  by  Coulter  and  Patterson  is  the  text. 

Entomology.— This  course  will  consist  of  at 
least  two  lectures  and  two  field  trips  or  labora- 
tory sessions  per  week.  The  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  collection  of  insects  and  classify 
them  for  himself.  Some  attention  will  be  given 
to  insect  morphology,  but  the  economic  side  of 
the  subject  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  collec- 
tion made  by  the  student  will  be  his  own  prop- 
erty and  will  form  a  nucleus  for  a  more  exten- 
sive collection  if  he  becomes  especially  interested 
in  the  subject.  Forty-eight  collegiate  hours  will 
be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  this  course. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation.— Not  less  than  a  first- 
class  high-school  course  in  physiology  is  pre- 
supposed for  this  course.  General  questions  of 
sanitation  are  discussed  which  lead  to  the  large 
questions  of  both  personal  and  municipal 
hygiene.  The  text-book  used  is  "Civics  and 
Health,"  by  Allen.  This  is  a  very  valuable 
course  for  teachers. 

Methods  in  Elementary  Science.— This  course 
will  consist  largely  of  simple  exercises  suitable 
for  the  teacher  to  use  in  the  grades.  In  no  sense 
technical  but  a  study  of  easy  lessons  in  Biology, 
Chemistry,  and  Phvsics.  Forty-eight  hours 
Collegiate  credit.     Very  valuable  for  teachers. 
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AGRICULTURE 

The  work  in  Agriculture  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  or  pre- 
paring to  teach.  Students  are  requested  to 
select  the  courses  best  adapted  to  their  special 
work.  The  course  in  Elementary  Agriculture 
and  the  one  in  General  Agriculture  (Review) 
will  each  be  in  two  sections;  one  in  the  fore- 
noon and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Students  in  all 
Agricultural  Courses  are  required  to  attend  the 
special  lectures  on  that  subject.  These  will  be 
scheduled  at  3:10  in  the  afternoon.  By  refer- 
ring to  the  outline  of  courses  the  time  for  reci- 
tation and  field  trips  can  be  ascertained. 

Course  I. — Elementary  Agricultur e. — This 
course  is  planned  for  those  without  previous  in- 
struction in  beginning  agriculture,  and  will 
consist  of  elementary  lessons  in  different  fea- 
tures of  country-life.  The  class  will  meet  in 
two  sections,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in 
the  afternoon.  "Beginnings  in  Agriculture"  by 
Mann,  will  be  the  text.  Credit,  48  collegiate 
hours. 

Course  II. —  General  Agriculture  (Review). — 
This  course  is  open  to  those  having  had  the 
equivalent  of  Course  I.  The  topics  will  be 
much  the  same  but  more  advanced  work  will  be 
required.  "Elements  of  Agriculture"  by  War- 
ren, will  be  the  text.  The  class  will  meet  in 
two  sections  as  in  Course  I.  Credit,  48  collegiate 
hours. 

Course  III. —  Rural-School  Agriculture. —  This 
course  is  designed  for  teachers  in  rural 
schools.  The  work  will  be  of  a  practical  nature. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  a  consideration  of 
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profitable  farming,  and  suggestions  of  ways 
and  means  of  introducing  elementary  agricul- 
ture into  the  rural  schools.  The  text  used  is 
"Rural  School  Agriculture"  by  Davis. 
Credit,  48  collegiate  hours. 

Course  IV. — Rural  Economics. — This  course  will 
consist  of  such  problems  as  the  relation  of 
Agriculture  to  the  community;  rural  life  and 
its  conditions;  possibilities  of  large  and  small 
farms;  farm  labor;  farm  organizations,  and 
marketing.  The  text  used  is  "Agricultural 
Economics"  by  Taylor.  Credit,  36  collegiate 
hours. 

Course  V.— Course  of  Study  in  Agriculture. — 
This  course  will  consider  the  nature  and  amount 
of  work  in  agriculture  to  be  given  in  our  elem- 
entary and  secondary  schools.  This  course  is 
open  to  those  having  had  some  previous  prepa- 
ration in  agriculture.  The  text  used  is,  "The 
Teaching  of  Agriculture"  by  Bricker.  Credit, 
36  collegiate  hours. 

Special  Lectures. —  (a)  Farm  practices  by 
Practical  Farmers,  (b)  Farm  Investigations 
by  Farm  Specialists.  No  college  credit,  lec- 
tures at  3:10.  Required  of  all  students  who 
take  any  course  in  agriculture. 

Practical  Gardening. —  One  lecture  or  recita- 
tion per  week  and  six  hours  of  actual  work  in 
the  School  Garden.  An  acquaintance  with 
garden  products  and  methods  of  cultivating  the 
same  will  be  made  the  basis  of  this  course. 
Forty-eight  hours  of  collegiate  credit  will  be 
allowed. 
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SPECIAL    LECTURES     ON    AGRICULTURE 

at  3:10    P.  M.  Daily 

June  24-28:  Professor  C.  G.  Williams,  Agrono- 
mist, Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

1.  Experiments  with  wheat. 

2.  Experiments  with  corn. 

3.  Oat  and  Soybean  Experiments. 

4.  Grasses  and  clovers. 

5.  Crop  rotations  in  Ohio. 

July  1-5:  Professor  J.  J.  Crumley,  Forester,  Ex- 
periment Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

1.  Shade  trees  and  shelter  belts. 

2.  The  Catalpas. 

3.  Conditions  of  Ohio  woodlands. 

4.  The  relative  durability  of  timbers  in  con- 
tact with  soil. 

5.  Forest,  spring,  and  stream. 

July  8-12:  Professor  C.  J.  Green,  Horticulturist, 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

1.  Plant  breeding. 

2.  Control  of  plant  diseases  and  insects. 

3.  Orchard  fertilization. 

4.  Orchard  culture. 

5.  Pruning  and  thinning. 

July  15-19:  Honorable  A.  P.  Sandles,  Secretary 
State    Board    of    Agriculture,  Columbus, 

Ohio. 
Five  lectures  on  Practical   Agriculture  in 
Ohio. 
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July  21-25:  Professor  C.  H.  Lane,  Assistant  in 
Agricultural  Education,  office  of  Fxperi- 
ment  Stations,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, James  Wilson,  has  kindly  detailed 
Professor  Lane  to  give  us  five  lectures  and 
demonstrations  showing  how  Agriculture 
can  be  taught  in  one-room  rural  schools. 
These  lectures  will  be  given  daily  at  3:10 
and  all  students  registered  in  any  course 
in  Agriculture  will  be  required  to  attend 
these  25  lectures  and  take  notes  on  the 
same.  These  25  lectures  by  some  of  the 
ablest  experts  in  this  country  will  be  worth 
to  any  teacher  or  prospective  farmer  as 
much  as  the  entire  cost  of  the  summer  term . 
All  students  not  registered  for  one  or  more 
courses  in  Agriculture  may  attend  these 
lectures  by  obtaining  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  summer  school,  as  admis- 
sion will  be  by  card.  Any  farmer  or 
farmer's  wife  in  Athens  county  may 
attend  these  25  lectures  by  paying  $3.00 
for  the  entire  series,  or  but  12  cents  a 
lecture. 

CHEMISTRY 


General  Descriptive  Chemistry. — First  term,  six 
recitations  and  ten  hours'  laboratory  work  per 
week  are  required.     The  work  covered  will^be 
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that  of  the  first  term  of  the  regular  college 
course.  The  text  is  McPherson  and  Hender- 
son's Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry. 

Second  Term. — Five  recitations  and  eight 
hours'  laboratory  work  per  week  are  required. 
The  work  will  be  that  of  the  second  term  of  the 
regular  college  course  and  must  be  preceded  by 
the  work  of  the  first  term  chemistry. 

Qualitative  Analysis. — Practical  work  in  the 
detection  of  inorganic  substances  both  acid  and 
basic.  To  secure  the  best  results,  students  in 
this  course  should  devote  thier  entire  time  to  it. 
The  text  is  Hill's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Quantitative  Analysis. — Students  prepared  to 
enter  upon  quantitative  analysis  will  be  given 
ample  opportunity,  and  instruction  by  the 
head  of  the  department. 


LATIN 


Beginning  Latin. — Students  taking  this  subject 
will  be  expected  to  complete  the  first  fifty  les- 
sons in  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Year  Latin. 

Second  Term  Latin. — This  class  will  suit  the 
needs  of  those  who  have  had  one  term  in  Latin. 

Caesar. — This  class  will  take  up  the  Gallic 
War, beginning  with  the  first  book. 

Cicero. — The  first  three  orations  against  Cati- 
line will  form  the  subject  of  study  in  this  author. 

Vergil.— The  Aeneid,  Books  I.  and  II.  The 
subject  of  scansion  will  receive  attention,  and 
some  work  will  be  done  in  Latin  prose  compo- 
sition. 
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Freshman  Latin.— One  term's  work  in  Fresh- 
man Latin  will  be  finished  with  a  credit  of  60 
hours.  The  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicita,  of 
Cicero,  will  be  read.  The  class  will  recite  five 
limes  a  week — four  times  in  the  text  and  one  in 
Latin  composition. 

In  reading  the  Roman  authors  just  named,  a 
careful  study  of  forms  and  syntax  is  considered 
essential.  Students  should  be  provided  with 
Latin  grammars.  Any  standard  text  may  be 
used. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Latin.— Professor  Evans, 
head  of  the  Department,  will  offer  his  course  on 
Methods.  This  will  be  a  great  help  to  teachers 
of  the  subject.  Credit  30  hours. 

GERMAN 

German  I.  and  II.— The  experiment  of  giving 
these  two  courses  together,  reciting  twice  a  day, 
and  exhausting  the  amount  of  credit,  available 
for  each  student  during  the  summer  session ,  viz., 
120  hours  having  proved  very  successful  last 
summer,  this  work  will  again  be  offered  in  this 
manner:  Bach  lesson  will  be  of  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  ordinary  lessons  during  the  col- 
lege year,  in  order  to  complete  the  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar,  some  introductory  read- 
ing and  the  course  in  conversation  of  the  first 
year,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  enter  German  IV  next  fall.  The  equi- 
valent of  German  III  can  be  taken  in  class,  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  or  as  "advanced  work" 
during  the  summer  term,  or  it  can  be  made  up 
under  the  direction  of  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, 
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German  I. — A  course  of  one  recitation  a  day 
for  students  who  can  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
above  plan,  will  also  be  offered.  As  nearly  as 
possible  this  course  will  cover  the  work  of  the 
first  term  German  of  the  college  year,  or  one- 
half  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  class  re- 
citing twice  a  day.     Credit,  60  hours. 

The  text-books  used  in  both  courses  are 
Kayser  and  Monteser's  Foundations  of  German 
(American  Book  Co.)  and  Newson's  First  Ger- 
man Book  (Newson  &  Co.) 

Advanced  German  will  consist  in  the  reading 
of  Goethe's  "Hermann  and  Dorothea"  text, 
the  edition  by  P.  S.  Allen  (Ginn  &  Co.), 
large  stress  being  laid  on  the  composition 
in  three  parts  based  on  the  text,  furnished 
with  this  edition.     Credit,  48  collegiate  hours. 

German  II. — Grammar  completed,  beginning 
with  Lesson  XLI  in  Kayser  and  Monteser's 
Foundations  of  German.  Conversation:  "New- 
son's  First  Year  German  Book,— Lessons  26-40. 
Reader:  Allen's  "Herein"!     First  Part. 

German  III.— Allen's  "Herein!"— Part  II.— 
Storm's  "Immensee,"  (Lake  German  Classics) 
"Germelshaussen"  (Gerstacker)  and  "Der  Lix- 
denbaum"  (Seidel)—  all  in  the  same  book. 
Conversation:  Finish  Newson's  "First  Year 
German  Book." 


FRENCH 

Beginning  French.— The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  give  the  essentials  of  grammar,  fixing  them 
by  practice  in  reading,  translating  and  convers- 
ing. The  course  will  be  a  thoroughly  practical 
one.  Chardenal's  French  Grammar  will  be  used. 
Sixty  hours'  credit. 
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Advanced  French. — This  course  will  consist  of 
a  systematic  review  of  the  grammar  and  read- 
ing of  French  texts.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  idioms  and  conversation.  Karen's 
French  Composition  will  be  used.  Sixty  hours' 
credit. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE   AND    ART 

Cooking. — Twenty-four  practical  lessons  plan- 
ned to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  cookery.  The  food  value  and 
cost  of  each  class  of  foods  are  considered. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  attractive  service 
of  each  dish  prepared.  The  praclical  work  is 
supplemented  with  brief  talks  on  the  suitable 
combinations  of  foods,  table  appointment  and 
service.  Application  of  this  work  is  made  in 
the  serving  of  a  luncheon  or  breakfast  to  six. 
A  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  charged  for  this 
course  to  partially  cover  cost  of  materials. 
Class  meets  at  7  a.  m.  daily. 

Time: — Two  consecutive  hours  twice  a  week. 

Credit: — 12  hours. 

Model  Sewing. — This  course  includes  the  vari- 
ous stitches  on  canvas;  hems  and  hemming 
ruffles  and  bands;  darning  stockinet  and  cloth; 
patching;  hemstitching;  flannel  work;  button 
holes;  sewing  on  of  hooks  and  making  of  eye- 
lets; seam,  placket  and gurret work;  also  models 
illustrating  the  use  of  embroideries  and  laces  in 
white  work  and  simple  crocheting  with  yarn. 
Courses  in  sewing  for  elementary  schools  are 
considered  and  methods  of  presenting  the  work 
are  discussed.  Plain  sewing  will  be  substituted 
for  model  sewing,  if  demand  seems  to  make  it 
practical. 
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Fee: — fi;  Time,  two  consecutive  hours  five 
times  a  week.     Credit: — 30  hours. 

Plain  Sewing. — Both  hand  and  machine 
sewing  are  included.  The  practical  work  con- 
sists in  the  drafting  of  patterns  to  measure,  cut- 
ting and  making  of  four-piece  sets  of  undergar- 
ments from  drafted  patterns,  and  in  the  care 
and  manipulation  of  machines  and  simple  at- 
tachments. Materials  and  trimmings  suitable 
for  underwear,  the  comparative  cost  of  each  and 
amount  necessary  are  considered. 

Fee,  $1.00;  Time,  two  consecutive  hours  five 
times  a  week.     Credit,  30  hours. 

Art  Needlework. — This  course  includes  differ- 
ent lines  of  art  needlework  as  hemstitching, 
cross  stitch,  dots,  scallops,  eyelets  and  French 
embroidery.  Materials  furnished  by  student. 
Time,  five  hours  a  week;  Credit,  fifteen  hours. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 

The  six  terms  of  work  in  the  course  in  Kin- 
dergarten Education  are  progressive,  each  term 
being  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  one. 
The  work  offered  this  summer  is  that  given  in 
the  first  half  of  the  first  term,  for  which  thirty 
credits  will  be  given. 

The  work  in  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Activi- 
ties includes  the  beginning  study  of  Froebel's 
Mother  Play,  of  the  Gifts  and  of  the  Occupa- 
tions. Observation  or  practice  in  the  kinder- 
garten is  required,  one  credit  being  given  for 
two  periods  of  work. 

The  Kindergarten  School  is  in  session  from 
8:30-11:00.  In  addition  to  the  time  spent  in  the 
kindergarten  there  is  one  afternoon  period  each 
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week  for  the  discussion  of  the  week's  work  in 
the  kindergarten.  From  eighteen  to  forty-five 
credits  will  be  given  for  the  work  in  Observation 
or  Practice  according  to  the  time  spent  in  the 
kindergarten.  Books  required:  "Songs  and 
Music  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play",  Blow,  ''Mot- 
toes and  Commentaries  of  Froebel's  Mother 
Play' ' ,  Blow,  Scrap  book  and  note  book  for  work 
in  occupations  and  note  books  for  work  in 
Mother  Play  and  Gifts.  These  books  will  be 
used  throughout  the  course. 

A  fee  of  seventy-five  cents  is  charged  to  cover 
the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  occupation  and 
gift  classes. 


CONCLUSION 

For  further  information,  address  the  President 
of  the  University.  For  information  concerning 
work  in  any  particular  subject  or  course,  write 
the  head  of  the  Department,  as  noted  in  the  list 
of  Faculty  members  and  their  subjects.  Univer- 
sity catalogues  and  all  general  information  will 
be  supplied  promptly  upon  request  to 

ALSTON  EUJS, 

President  Ohio  University. 

Athens,  Ohio. 
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LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  WITH  PUBLISHER'S 


LIST  PRICE. 


Allen— Civics  and  Health $1  25 

Arnold — Waymarks  for  Teachers 1  25 

Bagley— The  Educative  Process 1  25 

Baker— Outfit  for  first  Bookkeeping 3  25 

Bauer  and  Brooke— Plane  Trigonometry 1  50 

Bennett— De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia 1  15 

Bergen  and  Caldwell— Practical  Botany 1  30 

Bolton— Principles  of  Education . .   3  00 

Bricker — The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  High 

School 1  00 

Brooks — Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course  ...  120 

Brown— The  American  High  School I  40 

Cairns— Forms  of  Discourse 1  15 

Carhart  and  Chute— High  School  Physics 1  25 

Chancellor— Our  Schools  and  their  Administra- 
tion   150 

Collar  and  Daniell— First  Year  Latin 1  00 

Cooley — Social  Organization 1  50 

Coulter  and  Patterson— Nature  Study 1  35 

Cross— Mechanical  Drawing 1  00 

Dewey  and  Tuft— Ethics 2  00 

DeGarmo's  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. . .  1  25 

Dutton— School  Management 1  00 

Ely  and  Wicker— Elements  of  Political  Economy.  1  00 

Fisher  and  Sch watt— Higher  Algebra 1  50 

Goodyear— Out-fit  for  Second  Bookkeeping 3  00 

Graves— History  of  Education  During  Middle  Ages  1  10 

Hart— Formation  of  Union 1  25 

Hegner— Introduction  to  Zoology 1  90 

Higgins— First  Book  in  Science 65 

Hill— Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis 75 

Hough  and  Sedgwick— The  Human  Mechanism. .  2  00 
James  and  Sanford— Government    of  State  and 

Nation 1  00 

Koren— French  Composition 75 

Kayser  and  Monteser— Foundations  of  German. .      80 

Long — History  of  English  Literature 1  35 

Lyman— Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 1  25 

Mann— Beginning  in  Agriculture,  Preparing 

Martzoff— Synopsis  of  Ohio  History 25 

McMurry— Course  of  Study  in  the  Eight  Grades. .  1  50 

McMurry— Method  in  Geography 70 

McPherson    and   Henderson— Elementary  Study 

of  Chemistry 1  25 

Mills— Arithmetical  Analysis 55 
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Myers— General  History 1  50 

Page— Chief  American  Poets 1  75 

Page— British  Poets 2  00 

Palgrave— Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics. .       25 

Pitman  and  Howard—Amanuensis 1  00 

Kay— Higher  Arithmetic  85 

Reed  and  Kellogg— Higher  Lessons  in  English ...        70 

Reed  and  Kellogg— High  School  Grammar 60 

Salisbury— Physiography 1  50 

Seeligmann— Altes  and  Neues 35 

Simonds— History  of  American  Literature 1  10 

Spencer— Commercial  Law 1  50 

Titchener— Primer  of  Psychology 1  00 

Titchener— Text  Book  of  Psychology 2  Oo 

Warren— Elements  of  Agriculture 1  10 

Wells— Algebra  for  Secondary  Schools 1  20 

Williams— Course  of  Study  for  Ohio  Schools 35 

Woolley— Handbook  of  Composition 70 

Note  :— Usually  the  more  expensive  books  are  sold 
to  students  at  less  than  the  list  price  and  no  book  is 
sold  at  more  than  the  list  price.  Often  students  can 
save  money  by  bringing  their  books  with  them,  but 
they  should  always  be  sure  to  obtain  the  right  edi- 
tions. All  books  are  on  sale  at  the  University  Book 
Store. 
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UNIVERSITY   CALENDAR,  1912, 


Monday,  January  i Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  January  2. .  .Opening  of  Winter  Term 

Friday,  March  15 Close  of  Winter  Term 

Monday,  March  25 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  Marcb  26 Opening  of  Spring  Term 

Sunday,  June  9  

Beginning  of  Commencement  Week 

Thursday,  June  13 Commencement  Day 

Monday,  June  17 Opening  of  Summer  Term 

Friday,  July  26 Close  of  Summer  Term 

First  Semester* 

Monday,  Sept.  9 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  Sept.  10 Recitations  Begin 

Wednesday  noon,  Nov.  27 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins 

Monday  noon,  Dec.  2 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Ends 

Friday,  Dec.  20. . . Holiday  Recess  Begins 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  191^ 


Monday,  January  6 Holiday  Recess  Ends 

Friday,  January  31 First  Semester  Ends 

Second  Semester. 

Monday,  February  3.  ..Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  February  4 Recitations  Begin 

Friday  noon,  March  21.  Easter  Vacation  Begins 
Monday  noon,  March  31.  Easter  Vacation  Ends 

Friday,  May  30 Holiday 

Thursday,  June  19 Commencement  Day 

And  Close  of  Second  Semester 
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OHIO  UJXXVJ^lSSX'rY 

AND 

Zhe  State  IFlormai  College 

Btbena,      *       <$bto 

INCLUDING 
A.     The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

1.  Courses  and  Degrees 

a.  Liberal  Arts  Course,  A.  B  Degree 

b.  Scientilic  Course,  B.  S.  Degree 

2.  Departments 

a.  Enginrering  Dept.,  Civil  and  Electrical 

b.  School  of  Commerce,  Commercial  Coiiege 

c.  Department  of  Music,  College  of  Music 

d.  Department  of  Public  Speaking 

e.  Art  Department 

f .  The  State  Preparatory  School 

B      The  State  Normal  College 

1.    Courses  and  Degrees 

a.  Normal  Preparatory  Course 

b.  Course  in  Elementary  Education,  Diploma 
C.    Course  for  Secondary  Teachers,  B.  Ped.  Deg. 

d.  Course  for  Principals  and  Superintendents, 

B.  Ped.  Deg. 

e.  Course  for  College  Graduates.  B.   Ped.  Deg. 

f.  Domestic    Science,   Manual    Training,  and 

Agricultural  Dept's.,  Diploma  in  each 

2  •    Departments 

a.  The  State  Training  School 

b.  The  Kindergarten  Dept.,  Diploma 

c.  Public-School  Music  Dept..  Diploma 

d.  Public-School  Art  Dept..  Diploma 

e.  Rural  Training  Dept.,Certihcate  or  Diploma 
Facts  to  be  Remembered:  Ohio  University  was  es- 
tablished in  1804  :>y  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  The 
State  Normal  CoLege  was  added  in  1902,  by  an  act  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature.  The  Faculty  consists  of  75  mem- 
bers.   Students  enrolled  within  the  past  year,  1,<J87. 

Expenses:  No  tuition ;  Registration  of  $6.00  a  term 
or  $l8.ou  a  year ; good  board  and  furnished  room  cost 
only  $3.50  to 3.75  per  week. 

Athens:  A  beautiful,  healthful  city  with  good 
homes,  pure  water,  prosperous  churches,  and  no 
saloons. 

Further  Information:  For  general  information  about 
the  work  ot  the  University,  and  for  complete  cata- 
logue, write  to  Alston  Kills,  President  Ohio  1'niversity. 

For  information  concernim:  courses  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  write  to  Edwin  \V.  Chubb,  Dean  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

For  information  concerning  courses  in  the  State 
Normal  College,  write  to  Henry  G.  Williams,  Dean 
State  Normal  College. 
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^1  The  Ohio  University  is  ready  to  be  of 
real  service  to  you,  in  the  Summer  Sess- 
ion of  1913. 

T|  Courses  will  be  offered  in  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  classes  reciting 
dailey  in  the 

Common  Branches 
High  School  Branches 
Drawing 
Music 
Commercial  Branches 
Domestic  Science 
Manual  Training 
Kindergarten 
Agriculture 
College  Subjects 
Normal  School  Studies 
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%  The  Regular  Faculty  of  the  Ohio 
University  and  the  State  Normal  College 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Summer  School. 
Full  collegiate  credit  will  be  given  for 
work  of  collegiate  rank.  If  you  are  in- 
terested, write  to  us  concerning  your 
wishes.  Special  classes  will  be  organized 
in  any  subject  if  a  sufficient  number  de- 
sire the  work.  The  tuition  for  six  weeks 
will  be  $3.00 


H  The  Summer  School  Bulletin  giving 
full  description  of  courses  offered,  to- 
gether with  credits,  names  of  Faculty, 
etc.,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
January.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it  to 
your  address  when  published.  Corre- 
spondence pertaining  to  the  work  of  the 
Session,  if  addressed  to  President  Alston 
Ellis,  Dean  Henry  G.  Williams,  Dean  E. 
W.  Chubb,  or  Alumni  Secretary  C.  L. 
Martzolff,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
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COLLEGIATE  AND  NORMAL 
For  the  SESSION  OF  SUMMER 
SCHOOL,  JUNE  22,  J9J4,  TO 
JULY    3J,    W4,    INCLUSIVE 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Ohio  University  was  organized  by  an  act 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1804.  The  trus- 
tees are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
support  is  derived  chiefly  from  a  levy  upon 
the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  The 
institution  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  State 
universities. 

The  State  Normal  College  was  established 
by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  March, 
1902,  and  was  opened  for  students  in  Sep- 
tember, 1902.  It  is  also  supported  by  a 
state  levy  and  is  co-ordinate  in  its  courses 
of  instruction  with  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Ohio  University. 


Ohio  University 

Buildings  and  Equipment. — The  limits  of 
this  Bulletin  make  it  impossible  to  include 
illustrations  of  the  sixteen  buildings,  but 
the  President  of  the  University  will  be 
pleased  to  send  illustrated  Bulletins  to  all 
who  may  write  for  catalogue  or  other 
information.  Few  institutions,  anywhere, 
are  better  equipped  with  laboratories,  li- 
braries, dormitories,  and  facilities  of  every 
sort. 

Attendance. — The  Summer  School  of  1913 
was  attended  by  1,138  regular  students  from 
83  different  Ohio  counties,  and  from  other 
states  and  foreign  countries.  The  pupils  in 
the  various  training  schools,  and  those  at- 
tending the  special  lectures  and  conferences 
are  not  included  in  the  1,138. 

Faculty. — Note  that  all  the  instructors, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  regularly  engaged 
in  teaching  in  Ohio  University  and  State 
Normal  College.  Those  who  enroll  in  the 
summer  term  are  thus  assured  of  the  very 
best  instruction  the  University  has  to  of- 
fer. In  the  quality  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion the  Summer  School  ranks  with  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  college  year. 

Courses  of  Study. — In  arranging  the 
courses  of  study  for  the  Summer  School 
of  1914,  the  various  needs  of  all  classes  of 
teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  fully  pro- 
vided for.  Those  who  are  not  teachers  will 
also  find  ample  provision  for  their  needs. 
The  variety  of  courses  offered  is  so  great 
that  the  Summer  School  will  contain  men 
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and  women  of  mature  years  as  well  as 
high  school  students  who  are  taking  pre- 
paratory work.  Everybody  who  wishes  to 
prepare  for  better  living  and  better  ser- 
vice will  find  opportunity  for  profitable 
study.  The  training  required  by  the  new 
school  laws  of  1914  is  fully  provided. 

The  wise  Summer  School  student,  instead 
of  making  the  common  mistake  of  review- 
ing familiar  elementary  subjects,  will  select 
advanced  work.  All  who  are  prepared  to 
enter  upon  one  of  the  courses  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  or  State  Normal  College 
should  do  so. 

Range  of  Studies. — By  turning  to  the 
Schedule  of  Recitations  and  to  the  list  of 
the  Faculty,  as  given  in  this  Bulletin,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  range  of  studies 
offered  is  so  extensive  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  who  desire  further  preparatory,  col- 
legiate,  or   pedagogical   instruction. 

Private  Lessons.— Arrangements  may  be 
made  by  students  attending  the  Summer 
School  for  private  lessons  in  Latin,  Higher 
Mathematics,  Physical  Education,  and  in 
music.  For  terms  in  music  see  page  22  of 
this  Bulletin.  With  the  exception  of  music, 
the  cost  of  private  instruction  will  not  ex- 
ceed $7.50  for  the  full  term  of  six  weeks,  or 
$0.75  for  each  lesson.  Inasmuch  as  the 
work  offered  in  the  regular  classes  of  the 
Summer  School  covers  so  wide  a  range  of 
subjects,  it  will  be,  in  most  cases,  a  matter 
of  election  on  the  part  of  students  if  they 
take  private  instead  of  class  work. 
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Reviews. — Ample  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  needs  of  young  teachers,  and  those 
preparing  for  examinations,  by  means  of 
thorough  reviews  in  all  the  studies  required 
in  city,  county,  and  state  examinations. 
Students  preparing  to  teach,  or  preparing 
for  any  advanced  examination,  will  find 
excellent  opportunities  at  Athens. 

Spring  Reviews. — The  second  semester  of 
Ohio  University  will  open  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 2,  1914,  and  close  Thursday,  June  18, 
1914.  On  Monday,  April,  27,  1914  new 
classes  will  be  formed  as  follows:  Princi- 
ples of  Education,  9:30;  History  of  Educa- 
tion, Modern  Period,  4:00  (open  to  students 
in  either  the  two-year  or  the  four-year 
course);  Orthography,  1:00;  Beginning 
Rhetoric  and  Composition,  7:30;  History 
of  English  Literature,  Preparatory,  4:00; 
Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies,  3:00; 
Plain  Sewing,  3:00;  Sanitation  and 
Hygiene,  2:00;  School  Administration, 
1:00;  Advanced  Arithmetic,  7:30;  Fresh- 
man Psychology,  2:00;  English  Grammar, 
Preparatory,  8:30;  First  Semester  Pub- 
lic School  Drawing,  7:30;  Political 
Geography,  9:30;  Primary  Methods,  1:00; 
Theory  and  Practice,  2:00;  American 
History,  7:30;  Teaching,  hours  to  be 
arranged;  Elementary  Course  of  Study, 
8:30.  Other  classes  will  be  provided 
when  six  or  more  students  request  that  a 
class  be  organized.  When  the  subject  is 
one  in  the  nature  of  a  review,  students  may 
sometimes  enter  classes  previously  or- 
ganized and  do  the  work  previously  covered 
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by  the  class  and  in  that  way  complete  a  full 
semester's  work  in  the  subject.  It  is  our 
aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  who  may  come 
at  that  time. 

These  classes  can  be  entered  to  ad- 
vantage any  time  prior  to  May  12,  1914. 
Only  $3.00  will  be  charged  students  who 
enter  at  the  time  of  the  forming  of  these 
special  classes  or  later.  If  demand  is  suffi- 
ciently strong,  review  classes  may  be 
formed  in  Plane  Geometry,  Elementary 
Algebra,  Elementary  Chemistry,  Latin, 
German,  and  some  other  subjects.  How- 
ever, none  of  this  work  is  promised. 

Primary  Teachers. — Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Training  School, 
or  Model  School,  will  be  in  session  during 
the  Summer  term.  In  this  school  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers.  Village  and  City  teachers  will 
find  this  course  especially  valuable.  Every 
teacher  of  the  graded  schools  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  as  applied  to  pri- 
mary or  grammar  grades.  The  Kinder- 
garten School  will  also  be  in  session  during 
the   entire   Summer   Term. 

The  Rural  Training  School  is  also  in  ses- 
sion during  the  summer  term  and  all  teach- 
ers taking  training  for  positions  in  rural 
schools  will  have  opportunity  to  observe  a 
very  fine  type  of  teaching  in  the  Rural 
Training  School.  Four  members  of  the 
Normal  College  faculty  give  their  entire 
time  to  this  rural-school  work. 
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#  Library,  Etc. — The  museums,  art  studios, 
library,  and  gymnasium  of  the  University 
will  be  accessible  to  students  free  of  charge. 
Within  the  last  few  years  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  books  on  Education  have 
been  added  to  this  Library,  until  now  the 
State  Normal  College  has  one  of  the  best 
pedagogical  libraries  in  this  country. 

Text -Books. — All  text-books  will  be  sup- 
plied at  the  lowest  prices  possible.  Students 
should  bring  with  them  as  many  supple- 
mentary texts  as  convenient. 

Expenses. — No  tuition  will  be  charged. 
The  registration  fee  of  $3.00  will  entitle 
students  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
University,  save  special  instruction  in 
private  classes.  All  students  taking 
laboratory  courses  in  Physics,  Chemis- 
try, Biology,  Agriculture,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, or  Psychology,  will  pay  a  fee 
of  $1.00  for  each  course,  payable  to  the 
Registrar  at  time  of  registration. 

In  no  case  will  this  registration  fee,  or 
any  part  of  it,  be  returned  to  the  student 
after  it  has  been  paid  to  the  Registrar. 

Boarding  in  clubs,  per  week,  costs  from 
$2.75  to  $3.00;  in  restaurants  the  usual 
rate  is  $3.50,  in  Boyd  Hall  and  Women's 
Hall,  $2.75.  A  student  may  attend  the 
Summer  School  six  weeks  and  pay  all  ex- 
penses, except  railroad  fare,  on  from  $27.00 
to  $33.00.  By  observing  the  strictest  econ- 
omy, less  than  this  would  be  required. 

Ample  Accommodations. — No  school  town 
can  offer  better  accommodations  at  more 
reasonable    prices    than    Athens.      Nicely 
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furnished  rooms  in  private  houses,  eon- 
venient  to  the  University,  may  be  rented 
for  $1.00  a  week  including  light,  bedding, 
fuel,  towels,  and  everything  needed  by  the 
roomer.  This  rate  is  given  where  two  stu- 
dents occupy  the  same  room.  If  occupied 
by  one  student,  such  rooms  usually  rent 
for  $1.50  a  week.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
four-fifths  of  the  rooms  rented  to  students 
are  rented  at  $1.00  each  per  week. 

Women's  Hall  and  Boyd  Hall. — These  two 
buildings  will  accommodate  about  180 
women  students.  They  are  owned  by  the 
University  and  the  rooms  are  of  good  size 
and  well  furnished. 

Students  securing  quarters  here  will  pay 
from  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  week  for  board  and 
lodging,  everything  being  furnished  save 
soap  and  towels.  Students  wishing  rooms 
in  these  buildings  should  engage  them  in 
advance.  Such  rooms  are  always  in  de- 
mand. 

It  is  required  that  every  student  occupy- 
ing a  room  in  either  of  these  buildings  pay 
the  weekly  charge  for  the  ivhole  term. 

Write  to  Miss  Willanna  M.  Riggs,  Dean 
of  Boyd  Hall,  or  Miss  Mary  Edith  O'Dell, 
Dean  of  Women's  Hall.  Students  who  do 
not  wish  to  engage  rooms  in  advance  will 
experience  no  trouble  in  getting  promptly 
located.  Fifteen  hundred  students  can  find 
desirable  accommodations  in  Athens. 

Athens. — Located  on  a  hill  and  surrounded 
by  many  beautiful  wooded  hills,  Athens 
is  one  of  the  most  sanitary  and  attractive 
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of  the  smaller  cities  of  Ohio.  The  water 
is  pure,  the  streets  paved,  the  homes  at- 
tractive, and  the  residents  intelligent,  pro- 
gressive, and  friendly.  There  are  no 
saloons  in  Athens. 

How  to  reach  Athens.— Athens  is  on  the 
mam  line  of  the  following  railroads:  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Southwestern,  Hocking 
Valley,  and  Ohio  Central  lines. 

By  leaving  home  at  any  point  in  Ohio, 
Athens  can  be  reached  on  the  same  day. 
There  are  five  trains  daily  from  Parkers- 
burg,  five  trains  daily  from  Cincinnati, 
Chilhcothe,  and  points  between,  six  from 
Toledo,  six  from  Columbus,  seven  from 
Corning,  and  seven  from  Middleport.  The 
schedule  below  indicates  the  ease  with  which 
you  can  reach  the  Ohio  University  Summer 
School  : 

Leave:  Arrive  at  Athens: 

Toledo  10:40 5:55 

Columbus   3:00 5:55 

Cincinnati    12:15 4:25 

Portsmouth   2:00 5:30 

Marietta  12:08 3:30 

Bellaire    11:25 3:14 

Zanesville  12:50 3:14 

Cambridge   11:59 3:14 

Steubenville  9:40 3:14 

Youngstown  11:05 5:55 

Marion    1:19 5:55 

Canton    10:59 5:55 

Ashtabula  9:20 5:55 

Cleveland    11:35 5:55 

Elyria  10:41 5:55 

Bucyrus    9:50 3:14 
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Leave : 

Mansfield    

Dayton    

Springfield  

Lima 

East   Liverpool.. 

Coshocton    

Newark  

Van    Wert 

Sandusky 

Akron   


Arrive  at  Athens: 

10:14 3:14 

1:27 5:55 

1:57 5:55 

1:27 9:00 

9:08 5:55 

11.54 5:55 

7:55 11:20 

11:48 9:00 

8:05 3:14 

10:15 5:55 

Important: — On  reaching  Athens,  unless 
the  student  has  made  definite  arrange- 
ments concerning  a  lodging  place,  he  should 
at  once  report  to  the  Information  Bureau 
on  the  first  floor  of  Ewing  Hall. 

Requests  for  Names. — Superintendents 
and  teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  the 
President  of  the  University  the  names  and 
addresses  of  teachers  and  others  who 
would  likely  be  interested  in  some  line  of 
work  presented  at  Ohio  University,  in 
either  the  State  Normal  College  or  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Bulletin  is  sent  free  and  regularly 
to  all  persons  who  desire  to  have  their 
names  enrolled  on  the  mailing  list. 

Summer  School  Advantages.  —  Besides 
having  an  opportunity  to  pursue  syste- 
matically almost  any  study  desired,  under 
the  direction  of  those  regularly  employed 
in  this  work,  the  student  of  the  Summer 
School  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the  ac- 
quaintance, friendship,  and  counsel  of  many 
prominent  superintendents,  examiners, 
principals,  and  others  who  are  always  on 
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the  lookout  for  progressive,  well-qualified 
teachers.  Hundreds  of  wide-awake  teach- 
ers find  more  lucrative  and  more  desirable 
positions  through  attendance  at  the  Sum- 
mer School. 

A  Teachers'  Bureau. — During  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  1914,  a  Special  Committee, 
headed  by  the  Dean  of  the  State  Normal 
College,  will  conduct,  free  of  charge,  a 
bureau  for  teachers.  ,  Superintendents  who 
desire  capable  teachers,  whether  for 
the  high  school  or  the  grades,  will 
gladly  be  assisted  by  the  bureau. 
Last  year  under  the  direction  of 
Dean  H.  G.  Williams  the  bureau  se- 
cured positions  aggregating  about  one 
hundred   thousand   dollars. 

Conclusion.— In  recent  years  thousands  of 
people  have  learned  to  know  something  of 
the  broad  scope  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  Ohio  University  and  State  Normal 
College  at  Athens.  By  coming  to  the 
brief  session  of  the  Summer  School  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  and  women  have  re- 
ceived an  awakening  which  has  disclosed  to 
them  a  new  world  of  opportunity  and  ser- 
vice. All  of  the  advantages  of  the  Summer 
School  of  1914  are  at  your  service. 

For  further  information  concerning  the 
session  of  1914,  write  to  Henry  G.  Williams, 
Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Athens, 
Ohio. 

For  latest  catalogue,  handsome  Souvenir 
Bulletin,  or  special  information,  address 
Alston  Ellis, 

President  of  Ohio  University,  Athens,  0. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

For  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University 

and  State  Normal  College,  June 

22,  1914,  to  July  31,  1914 


FACULTY 

Alston  Ellis,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President. 

Henry  G.  Williams,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D., 
Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College  and  Pro- 
fessor of  School  Administration. 
School  Administration. 
Secondary  Course  of  Study. 
Supervision  and  Criticism. 

Eli  Dunkle,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Greek   and  Registrar  of   the 

University. 
Beginning  Latin,  Preparatory. 
Caesar,   Preparatory. 
Cicero,   Preparatory. 
Vergil,  Preparatory. 

David  J.  Evans,  A.  M., 
Professor   of  Latin. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 
Freshman   Latin. 
Second    Semester   Latin,   Preparatory. 
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William  Hoover,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Third  Algebra,  Preparatory. 
College    Algebra. 
Plane   Trigonometry. 

Frederick  Treudley,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy   and  Sociology. 
Ethics. 
Sociology. 

Problems  in  Philosophy. 
School  Administration. 

Albert  A.  Atkinson,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Physics  and 

Electrical  Engineering. 

George  E.  McLaughlin, 

Instructor  in  Manual   Training 
and  Workshop. 

Robert  G.  Webber,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Physics. 

C.  (X  Williamson,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 

First  Semester  Physics,  Preparatory. 

First  Semester  Physical  Laboratory. 

Second  Semester  Physics,  Preparatory. 

Second  Semester  Physical  Laboratory. 

Freshman  Physics,  First  Semester. 

Elementary   Physics,   Review   of   Text.   No 
credit. 

Elementary  Wood-work,  2  hours  each  day. 

Cabinet  Making,  2  hours  each  day. 

History  and  Organization  of  Manual  Train- 
ing   (Class  Work). 
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Hammered  Metal  Work. 
Observation  and  Methods  in  Manual  Train- 
ing in  7th  and  8th  Grades. 

Henry  W.  Elson,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D., 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 
Economics. 
The   British   Empire. 
Advanced  Civics. 
Contemporary  Civilization. 

Oscar  Chrisman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Paidology  and  Psychology. 

Homer  Guy  Bishop,  M.  S., 
Assistant  Professor. 
Paidology — Childhood. 
Paidology — Boygirlhood. 
Paidology — Exceptional  Child. 
Experimental  Psychology. 
Psychology  (Introductory)  Two  Sections. 

William  Fairfield  Mercer,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

High   School   Physiology,   Preparatory. 

Entomology    (Advanced   Nature    Study). 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

William  B.  Bentley,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 
First  Chemistry. 
Second  Chemistry. 

Elementary  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Qualitative  Analysis,  First  Term. 


Ohio  University 

Lewis  J.  Addicott,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

First  Algebra,  Preparatory. 

Second  Algebra,  Preparatory. 

Solid  Geometry,  Preparatory. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Willis  L.  Gard,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  History  and 
Principles  of  Education. 
Principles  of  Education. 
Science  of  Education. 
History  of  Education. 
History  of  Elementary  Education. 

Fletcher  S.  Coultrap,  A.  M., 

Principal  of  the  State  Preparatory 

School, 

School  Management Two  Sections. 

Higher  Lessons  in  English. 
Advanced  Grammar. 

Hiram  Roy  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D., 
Professor  of  English. 
Literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades. 
Literature  in  the  Primary  Grades. 
English   Poetry. 
American  Poetry. 

Edson  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Ph.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Arithmetic  with  Methods,  two  sections. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Gram- 
mar Grades. 
Plane  Geometry,  Preparatory. 
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Charles  M.  Copeland  B.  Ped., 
Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Preparatory, 

two   sections. 
Accounting  I.     First  half. 
Accounting  III. 
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Enid  Rose  Bell, 
Instructor  in  Typewriting  and  Stenography. 

Beginning  Typewriting. 
Advanced  Typewriting. 
Beginning  Stenography. 
Advanced  Stenography. 

Thomas  N.  Hoover,  M.  Ped.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History. 
American  History,  First  Semester. 
American  History,  Second  Semester. 
Methods  of  Teaching  History. 
Constitutional  Law. 

William  F.  Copeland,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D.? 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Instruction. 


Oscar  E.  Dunlap,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 

General  Agriculture,  First  Semester. 
Sections. 


Two 


General  Agriculture,  Second  Semester.   Two 

Sections. 
Horticulture. 
Farm  Crops. 
Special  Lectures,  one  each  day. 
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William  A.  Matheny,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Civic  Biology  and  Botany. 

Elementary  Botany,  Preparatory. 

Civic  Biology,  Two  sections. 

College  Botany. 

Clement  L.  Martzolff,  M.  Ped., 
Alumni  Secretary  and  Field  Agent. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Geography. 
Ohio  History. 

Emil  Doernenburg,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  German. 

Allen  C.  Carter,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  German. 
German  I.,  Preparatory. 
German  II.,  Preparatory. 
German  III.,  Preparatory. 
German  I.  and  II,,  Preparatory. 
Advanced  German. 
Conversational   German. 
German  Teachers'  Course. 

Lillian  G.  Robinson,  A.  M.,  Dr.  es  Lettres, 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
French,  Beginning. 
French,  Advanced. 
French,  Scientific. 
Spanish,  Beginning. 

Clinton  N.  Mackinnon,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Freshman  Composition  (Liberal  Arts). 

Tennyson  and  Browning. 

History  of  English  Literature,  Preparatory, 
two  Sections. 
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Irma  Elizabeth  Voight,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Dean  of   Women,   and  Instructor  in 

Public  Speaking. 

C.  M.  Douthitt,  M.  D., 
Director  of  Indoor  Athletics. 

Physical  Education,  Section  I No  credit 

Physical  Education,  Section  II No  credit 

Supt.  B.  O.  Skinner,  Ph.  B., 
Athens  Public  Schools. 
Freshman  Composition  (Normal  College). 
American  Literature,  Preparatory. 
Elementary  Rhetoric,  First  Semester,  Pre- 
paratory. 
Review  in  Grammar,  Preparatory. 

Elizabeth  H.  Bohn, 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science. 

Miss  Marguerite  Farnam, 
Miss  Alice  C.  Smith, 
Instructors  in  Domestic  Science. 
Cooking  I. 
Cooking  II. 
Plain  Sewing. 
Household  Management. 
Model  Sewing. 
Art  Needle  Work. 
Dressmaking  I. 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies. 
Food  Study. 

Emma  S.  Waite, 
Principal  of  the  Training  School. 
Primary     Methods     and     Observation     for 
Graded    Schools,    reciting    six    times    a 
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week;   four  in  the  morning,  two  in  the 
afternoon,  3  hours  credit. 

John  J.  Richeson,  B.  Ped., 
Professor  of  Physiography  and  Supervisor 
of  Rural  Training  Schools. 
Bert  M.  Thompson, 
Assistant. 
County,  District,  and  Village  Supervision. 
Rural  School  Course  of  Study. 
Rural    School   Didactics    (Observation   and 
Method).     Two    Sections    (morning   and 
3:10). 
Physiography  (Advanced  Geography). 
Physical  Geography. 

Frederick  C.  Landsittel,  B.  Ped., 
Professor  of  Methods  and  the  Art  of 
Teaching. 
High  School  Methods. 
Elementary  Course  of  Study. 
School  Law,  Present  and  Prospective. 
Grammar  Grade  Methods. 

Evan  J.  Jones,  Ph.  B., 
Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
General  History,  I.,  Preparatory. 
General  History,  II.,  Preparatory. 
Civics,  Preparatory. 
U.  S.  History,  Review. 

Faith  Edwards,  B.  S., 
Lena  Patterson,  A.  B., 
Minnie  Horton, 
Instructors  in  Public  School  Art  and  Ele- 
mentary Manual  Training. 
Public  School  Drawing,  First  Se- 
mester   (Two   Sections) 1     hour 
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Public     School     Drawing,     Second 

Semester    1     hour 

Elementary,  Manual  Training 2   hours 

Drawing  in  the  Training  School. 

Constance  T.  McLeod,  A.  B., 
Principal  Kindergarten  School. 

Kindergarten  Theory,  I  and  II. 

Observation  and  Practice. 

Eugenia  May  Liston, 
Instructor  in  Public  School  Music. 

Elizabeth  Gertrude  Garber, 
Assistant. 
Beginning     Sight     Singing      (Two 

Sections)     1    hour 

Advanced  Sight  Singing 1    hour 

Methods  of  Teaching  Music 2  hours 

Choral   Class  1    hour 

Daily  work  in  the  Practice  Schools. 

George  C.  Parks,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches. 

Penmanship,  Three  classes No  credit. 

Commercial  Geography. 

Miss  Marie  Lee  Warner, 

Miss  Martha  Griffith, 

Miss  Lillian  V.  Sneed, 

Miss  Lou   Hattie   Thompson, 

Specialists   in    Teaching   Reading. 

Elizabeth  Musgrave, 

Critic  Teacher,  First-Year  Grade. 

Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
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Amy  M.  Weihr,  Ph.  M., 

Critic  Teacher,  Second-Year  Grade. 

Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Carrie  A.  Cowden, 

Critic  Teacher,  Third-Year  Grade. 

Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Winifred  L.  Williams, 

Critic   Teacher,  Fourth-Year  Grade. 

Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Beryl  Fishel, 

Critic  Teacher,  Fifth-Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Cora  E.  Bailey,  B.  Ped., 

Critic  Teacher,  Sixth-Year  Grade. 

Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Margaret  L.  Tilley, 
Critic    Teacher,    Seventh-Year    Grade    and 

Eighth-Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Lulu  W.  Reiter, 
Principal  Rural  Training  School,  and  Critic 

Teacher. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Ruth  E.  Hall, 

Lillian  E.  Terrell, 

Critic  Teachers,  Rural  Training  School 

Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
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Miss  Mary  Edith  O'Dell, 
Dean  of  Women's  Hall. 

WlLLANNA  M.  RlGGS, 

Dean  of  Boyd  Hall. 

Miss  Faye  Elliott, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

Julia  L.  Cable, 

Stenographer  to  the  President. 

William  R,  Cable,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant  to  the  Registrar. 


LIBRARY. 

Charles  G.  Matthews,  Ph.  M., 
Librarian. 

Carrie  Alta  Matthews,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Librarian. 

Calla  E.  Cooley,  Ph.  B., 
Assistant  Librarian. 

Library  Hours — 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Fridays. 

9 :  00  to  11 :30  o'clock  A.  M. 

1:00  to    5:00  o'clock  P.M. 

7:30  to    9:00  o'clock  P.M. 

Saturday,     1:00  to    5:00  o'clock  P.  M. 
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PRIVATE  WORK  IN  MUSIC 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  Public  School 
Music  several  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Music  will  give  private  in- 
struction in  Voice,  Piano,  Violin  or  Organ; 
also  arrangements  can  be  made  for  private 
instruction  in  Harmony  or  Musical  History. 
Students  may  enter  for  lessons  as  desired; 
it  is  advised,  however,  that  they  take  two 
lessons  a  week  in  such  subjects  as  voice  or 
piano. 

Fees  for  instruction  in  the  following  sub- 
jects in  the  College  of  Music  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  etc.,  12  half-hour 
private  lessons  or  pro  rata  $12.00. 

There  are  no  fees  for  any  of  the  courses 
in  Public  School  Music.  See  courses  in 
Public  School  Music. 


LECTURES    AND    ENTERTAINMENTS 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  many 
lectures  and  entertainments  for  the  Sum- 
mer Session  of  1914,  care  having  been 
taken  to  offer  no  lecture  or  entertainment 
that  will  not  be  helpful  to  those  attending 
the  session.  There  will  be  many  lectures 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Lectures 
on  Agriculture,  Literature,  Art,  Music,  and 
School  Administration  will  be  given  by 
some  of  the  most  talented  and  expert  lec- 
turers.     Some    of    these    lectures    will    be 
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given  at  3:10  in  the  afternoon  and  others 
in  the  evening.  Friday  evening  will  be  left 
open  for  the  Christian  Associations  at  7:00 
and  the  Summer  School  Literary  Society  at 
8:00.  The  Angelos,  the  weekly  Summer 
School  paper,  will  be  better  than  ever.  Last 
year  1,138  students,  nearly  all  teachers 
and  those  preparing  to  teach,  attended  the 
Summer  Session.  This  year  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school  are  prepared  to  take  care 
of  1,500  students. 

Faculty  Lectures  And  Song  Recitals. — On 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  there 
will  be  a  special  lecture  from  7  to  8 
o'clock  in  Music  Hall  by  a  member  of  the 
Faculty.  The  lecture  will  be  brief  and 
close  promptly  at  eight. 

CONFERENCES 

For  Superintendents  and  other  Adminis- 
trators.— During  the  fifth  week  of  the  ses- 
sion, beginning  Monday,  July  20,  a  series  of 
Conferences  will  be  held  daily  at  3:10.  The 
Conferences  this  year  will  be  on  the  gen- 
eral theme,  Rural  Education,  and  will  deal 
chiefly  with  the  Problems  of  Rural  School 
Supervision.  Several  men  of  National 
reputation  will  conduct  these  Conferences. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Monahan,  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C;  Prof.  C.  H. 
Lane,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Mabel  Carney, 
of  Normal,  111.;  Supt.  Richard  Park,  coun- 
ty superintendent,  Sullivan,  Indiana,  and 
several  other  widely  known  speakers  will 
be  present  during  the  week.  Many  lectures 
illustrated. 


i 
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SCHEDULES  OF  RECITA- 
TIONS 

Of  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University 

and  State  Normal  College,  June  22 

to  July  31,  1914 


(Note  the  alphabetic  arrangement;  also 
that  unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses 
are  collegiate  receiving  a  credit  of  two 
semester  hours.) 

7:G9  A.  M. 

Agriculture,  General — I.    Section  1. 
Agriculture,  General,  Course  II,  Section  1. 
Arithmetic,  with  Methods — Section  1. 
Arithmetic,  Milne's  Practical — Section  1. 
Botany,  College. 
Chemistry,  Agricultural. 
Cooking,  Second  semester. 
Education,  History  of,  Advanced. 
English,    Freshman    Composition    (Normal 

College). 
German  I,  Preparatory. 
History,  General,  I,  Preparatory. 
Paidology,  Childhood. 
Physics,  First  semester,  Preparatory. 
School  Management,  Section  1. 
School  Law,  Present  and  Prospective. 
Vergil. 

Word  Mastery  and  Riverside  Readers. 
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7:50  A.  M. 

Algebra,  First,  Preparatory. 

Chemistry,  First. 

Course  of  Study,  Elementary. 

Contemporary  Civilization. 

Didactics,  Rural  School,    (Observation  and 
methods). 

Education,  History  of  Elementary. 

English — 
History  of  English  Literature,  Section  1 
Preparatory. 

Food   Study,  II. 

French,  Beginning. 

German,  I  and  II. 

History,  American,  First  semester. 

Interpretative  Reading. 

Latin,  Second  semester,  Preparatory 

Music— Theory    and     Sight    Reading,    Be- 
ginners' Class,  Sec.  1.     1  hour  credit. 

Physics,  Freshman. 

Psychology,  Introductory,  Section  1 

Reading,  New  Education  Method. 

Reading,  Ward  Method. 

Reading,  Aldine  Method. 

School  Administration. 

Teaching. 

Typewriting,  Advanced. 

Wood  Work,  Elementary. 


Chapel  8:40-9:00  A.  M. 


B. 


9:00  A.  M. 
Advanced  Sight  Singing. 
Accounting,  First  half. 
Algebra,  Third,  Preparatory. 
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Algebra,  Second,  Preparatory. 
Biology,  Civic,  Sec.  1. 
Cabinet  Making. 
Course  of  Study,  Rural  School. 
Drawing  in  the  Training  School. 
English — 

Freshman  Composition  (Liberal  Arts). 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Methods. 
Entomology  (Advanced  Nature  Study). 
German  II.     Preparatory. 
History — 

The  British  Empire. 

United  States  History,  Review,  Prepara- 
tory. 
High  School  Methods. 
Latin — 

Csesar,  Preparatory. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 
Music  in  the  Training  School. 
Paidology,  Boygirlhood. 
Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory,  Prepara- 
tory. 
Sociology. 
Teaching. 

9:50  A.  M. 

American  Poetry. 

Accounting,  III. 

Botany,  Elementary,  Preparatory. 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia,  Fresh- 
man. 

Course  of  Study,  Secondary. 

Drawing,  Public  School,  First  semester, 
Sec.  1.     1  hour  credit. 

Education,  Science  of. 

Economics. 
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Geography,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Geometry,  Plane,  Preparatory. 

German  III. 

Grammar,  Review  in,  Sec.  11,  Preparatory. 

History,  General,  II,  Preparatory. 

Horticulture. 

Household  Management. 

Music  in  the  Training  School. 

Penmanship   (no  credit). 

Physical   Education    (Gymnasium),   Sec.   1. 

Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory. 

Physiology,  High  School,  Preparatory. 

Philosophy,   Problems  in. 

Primary  Methods  and  Observation  (8  times 

a  week,  5  in  a.  m.,  and  3  in  p.  m.). 
Psychology,  Experimental. 
Teaching  in  Training  Schools. 

10:40  A.  M. 

Biology,  Civic,  Sec.  11. 

Chemistry,   Qualitative  Analysis,  First  se- 
mester. 

Cicero's  Orations. 

English — 
American    Literature,    General    Survey 
Preparatory.  ' 

English  Poetry. 

French,  Advanced. 

Geography,  Physical,  Preparatory. 

Geometry,  Solid,  Preparatory. 

German,  Teachers'  Course,  Methods. 

History,  American,  Sec.  11. 

Manual  Training,  Elementary. 

Music— Choral  Class,  Credit  1  hour 

Paidology,  Exceptional  Child. 

Penmanship    (No  credit). 
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Physical  Education,  Sec.  II. 
Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory,  Prepara- 
tory. 
School  Management,   Sec.   11. 
Supervision  and  Criticism. 
Typewriting,  Beginning. 

1:30  P.  M. 

Agriculture,  General,  II,  Sec.  II. 

Constitutional  Law. 

County,  District,  and  Village  Supervision. 

Drawing,    Public    School,    First    semester, 
Sec.  11.     Credit  1  hour. 

Dressmaking,  I. 

Education,  Principles  of. 

English — 

History  of   English   Literature,   Sec.   11. 

Preparatory. 
Tennyson  and  Browning. 
Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades. 

Hand  Work. 

High  School  Methods. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

Kindergarten,  I. 

Latin,  Beginning,  Preparatory. 

Manual   Training,    History   and    Organiza- 
tion of.  - 

Music,    Methods    of    Teaching    in    Public 
Schools.  m 

Physical  Education  (Gymnasium),  Sec.  11. 

Physics,  Second  semester,  Preparatory. 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

Primary  Methods. 

Psychological   Laboratory. 

Spanish,  Beginning. 

Stenography,  Beginning. 
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2:20  P.  M. 

Agriculture,   General  I— Sec.   II 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

Civics,  Advanced. 

Commercial  Geography 

Drawing,   Public   School,   Second   semester, 

1  hour  credit. 
English — 

Review  in  Grammar,  Sec.  1,  Preparatory. 
Literature   for   the   Primary   Grades. 
German,  Advanced. 
German,    Conversational. 
Grammar  Grade  Methods. 
Kindergarten,  II. 
Mathematics — 
College  Algebra. 

Arithmetic  with  Methods,  Sec.  11 
Milne's  Arithmetic,  Sec.  11 
Music— Theory  and  Sight  Reading,  Begin- 

ners'  Class,  II.     I  hour  credit. 
Physics,  Freshman,  Laboratory 
Physiography  (Advanced  Geography) 
Psychological  Laboratory. 
Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  II 
Sewing,  Plain. 
Stenography,  Advanced. 
Swimming. 

3:10  P.  M. 

Arithmetic   in   Grammar   Grades,   Methods 

of   leaching. 
Art  Needle  Work. 
Chemistry,  Second  Course. 
Civics,  Preparatory. 
Drawing,  Mechanical. 
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Education,  Philosophy  of. 

Ethics. 

Farm  Crops. 

French,  Scientific. 

Hammered  Metal  Work. 

History,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies.  # 

Music — Theory    and    Sight    Reading, 
vanced  Class,  1  hour  credit. 

Ohio  History. 

Penmanship.  u 

Physics,  Elementary,  Review  of  Text.    Pre- 
paratory. 

Physics,  Freshman,  Laboratory. 

Poetry,  American. 

Psychological   Laboratory. 
Schoolmasters'    Conferences,   3:10   to    5:00 
P.  M.,  July  20  to  24. 

4:00  P.  M. 

Overflow    and    additional    classes    will    be 
scheduled  at  this  hour. 

7:00  to  8:00  P.  M. 
Free  Lectures  and  Song  Recitals  in  Music 
Hall. 
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BRIEF  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 
THE   COURSE   OF   STUDY 

Descriptions  of  the  Courses  of  Study 
will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 
Unless  otherwise  specified  the  credit  is  two 
collegiate  semester  hours  for  each  Summer 
School  course.  For  convenience  the  depart- 
ments have  been  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order : 

Agriculture. 
Art  of  Teaching. 
Biology. 
Botany. 
Chemistry. 

Commercial  Branches. 
English  (Language  and  Literature) 
Ethics  and  Sociology. 
French  and  Spanish. 
Geography  and  Physiography. 
German. 

History  and  Government. 

History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

Home  Economics. 

Latin. 

Mathematics. 

Music. 

Paidology  and  Psychology. 

Philosophy. 

Physical  Education. 

Physics. 

School  Administration. 

School  Supervision. 

School    Art   and    Elementary    Manual 
Training. 

Training  Schools. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS 

It  is  of  importance  that  all  students  and 
prospective  students  read  with  care  the 
statements  set  forth  below.  They  convey 
information  that  will  save  much  trouble, 
and  no  little  confusion,  if  they  are  under- 
stood and  heeded: 

Note  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  Summer  School  is  made  up  of 
Professors  and  Instructors  regularly  con- 
nected with  OHIO  UNIVERSITY  and 
THE  STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

A  Student  will  be  permitted  to  take  three 
collegiate  subjects,  in  case  the  total  of 
hours  of  credit  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  six.  One  hundred  and  twenty  hours 
are  required  to  graduate  from  one  of  the 
four  year  courses  of  Ohio  University.  The 
six  hours  is  a  little  more  in  credit  value 
than  the  120  under  the  old  system  used  in 
previous  Summer  Schools  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. 

In  no  case  will  more  than  six  semester 
hoars  of  college  credit  be  given  to  any  stu- 
dent for  work  done  in  the  SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 

NOTE:  Unless  otherwise  designated  each 
course  is  a  college  credit  course  for  which 
two  hours  of  credit  are  given. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  a  student  seeking 
college  recognition  to  undertake  more  than 
sufficient  to  round  out  the  required  hours 
of    credit.      When    subjects    selected    by    a 
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student  foot  up  more  than  the  prescribed 
&♦  °*  credlt>  they  may  be  taken,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Classification,  but  the  total  hours  of  credit 

limitVe  hours'*  Permitt6d  t0  6XCeed  ths 
Students  taking  work  for  which  no  col- 
lege credit  is  asked  will  be  permitted  much 
freedom  m  the  choice  of  studies.  All  such 
however,  are  strongly  advised  not  to  at- 
tempt too  much.  In  most  branches  of  studv 
double  work  is  done,  and  students  should 
bear  that  fact  m  mind  in  selecting  their 
^uif"  «but  few  cases  can  students  take 
Tih,   P  *T-°re,  -than    three    recitations 

daily— even  this  chiefly  where  review  work 
is  selected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  full  provision  has 
been  made  for  more  than  150  recitations 
S  not  t0  mention  the  daily  laboratory 
practice  connected  with  the  scientific 
studzes  the  daily  teaching  in  the  ten  train- 
ing schools,  and  the  facilities  for  reading 
and  investigation  afforded  within  the  hours 
when  the  University  Library  is  open 


AGRICULTURE 

Professor  Copeland  and  Professor  Dunlap. 

mZhv"**  »!n  Ag,ricult«re  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  engaged  in  teaching 
or  preparing  to  teach.  Students  are  re- 
quested  to  select  the  courses  best  adapted 
to  their  special  work.     The  course  in  Gen- 
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eral  Agriculture  will  be  in  two  sections; 
one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. By  referring  to  the  outline  of 
courses  the  time  for  recitation  and  field 
trips  can  be  ascertained. 

Course  I. — General  Agriculture.  —  This 
course  is  planned  for  those  without  pre- 
vious instruction  in  beginning  agriculture, 
and  will  consist  of  elementary  lessons  con- 
cerning the  different  features  of  country- 
life.  The  class  will  meet  in  two  sections; 
one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. There  will  be  three  lectures  and  two 
field  lessons  each  week.  The  aim  is  to  do 
work  equivalent  to  that  done  during  the 
first  semester  of  the  regular  year.  Credit 
2  hours. 

Course  IL— General  Agriculture.  —  This 
course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  I.  Ine 
two  courses  combined  will  aim  to  do  work 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  regular  year.  A 
guide  to  the  first  course  will  be  chapters  1 
to  7,  inclusive,  of  Warren's  Elements  of 
Agriculture,  and  Course  II  will  complete 
the  text.  A  student  may  enter  both  classes 
and  thereby  complete  work  sufficient  tor 
the  required  work  of  one  year.  The  work 
in  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  done  m 
the  second  semester  of  the  regular  year. 
Credit  2  hours. 

Course  III.— Horticulture.— The  work  in 
this  course  will  be  a  study  of  orchard  and 
garden  practices.  There  will  be  three  lec- 
tures   and    two    field    lessons    each    week. 
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Planting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  thin- 
ning, mulching,  orchard  fertilization,  and 
other  problems  will  be  discussed  and  dem- 
onstrated. An  important  feature  will  be 
the  study  of  orchard  enemies.  The  text 
used  will  be  Popular  Fruit  Growing,  by  S. 
B.  Green,  and  the  work  will  be  the  same 
as  is  given  during  the  first  semester  of 
the  regular  year.     Credit  2  hours. 

Course  IV.— Farm  Crops.— This  course 
aims  to  give  students  a  knowledge  of  the 
crops  grown  on  the  farm.  A  comparative 
study  of  the  different  grasses  will  be  made 
and  test  plots  of  corn,  cow  peas,  soy  beans, 
millet,  potatoes  and  other  crops  will  be 
grown.  A  prominent  feature  of  this  work 
will  be  the  study  of  the  relationship  of 
these  crops  to  the  different  types  of  soil 
and  different  grades  of  fertilizer.  The 
work  is  the  same  as  is  given  during  the 
second  semester  of  the  regular  year. 
Credit  2  hours. 

Schedule  of  Agricultural   Courses 


Mon.        Tues. 

Wed.         Thurs.        Fri. 

Gen.  Ag.,  Course  I, 

Seel,  a.m.     7:00      7:00-7:50 

7:00       7:00-7:50 

Sec.  2,  p.m.     2:20      2:20-3:10 

2:20       2:20-3:10 

Gen.Ag\,  Course  II, 

Sec.  1,a.m.  7:00-7:50      7:00 

7:00-7:50      7:00 

Sec.  2, p.m.      1:30     1:30-2:10 

1:30       1:30-2:10 

Horticulture,  a.m.           9:50 

9:50-10:50     9;50      9:50-10:50 

Farm  Crops,  p.m.            3:10 

3:10-3:40     3:10       3:10-3:40 

I 
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Special  Lectures 

A  course  of  special  lectures  will  be 
offered  beginning  Monday  of  the  second 
week.  A  lecture  will  be  given  each  Mon- 
day afternoon,  thereafter,  at  3:10  P.  M., 
until  the  close  of  the  term.  This  course 
of  lectures  is  given  by  the  Departments  of 
Rural  Training  and  Agriculture,  and  stu- 
dents in  each  of  these  departments  will  be 
expected  to  attend  all  the  lectures. 

Schedule  of  Lectures 

Second   Week. 

Monday,  June  29.— Opening  Address, 
President  Ellis. 

Third   Week. 

Monday,   July   6.— Dean   Henry   G.   Wil- 
liams. 
Fourth   Week. 

Monday,  July  13. — Governor  James  M. 
Cox. 

Fifth  Week.  „.„ 

Monday,    July     20.— Frank  W.     Miller, 

State     Superintendent    of  Public    In- 
struction. 

Siixth   "Week. 

Monday,  July  27.— Hon.  S.  E.  Strode, 
Member  State  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion. 

ART  OF  TEACHING,  OR  METHODS 

Grammar  Grade  Methods  II. — Sophomore, 
required.  Typical  methods  of  procedure 
as   applied   in  the   teaching  of  elementary 
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English,  history,  arithmetic,  and  physical 
education  will  be  studied  in  this  course 
through  lectures,  collateral  readings,  and 
class  discussions,  coupled  with  regular  ob- 
servation work  in  the  Normal  College 
Training  School.  The  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Grammar  Grade  Methods  I,  which 
was  given  in  the  Summer  School  of  1913 
the  two  being  regularly  scheduled  in  suc- 
cession in  the  first  and  second  semesters 
01  the  college  year.    Professor  Landsittel. 

High  School  Methods.— Junior,  required. 
The  function  of  the  American  high  school 
is  taken  as  the  point  of  departure  in  the 
study  of  high  school  methods.  Adequate 
understanding  on  this  point  is  developed 
through  a  brief  consideration  of  the  his- 
tory of  secondary  education  in  this  countrv, 
its  social  aspects,  and  its  relation  to  the 
general  problem  of  adolescence.  The 
essentials  of  secondary  class  management 
will  be  dealt  with,  and  opportunity  will  be 
afforded,  through  assigned  readings  and 
group  conferences,  for  special  study  of  the 
teaching  of  individual  high  school  subjects. 
Brown's  American  High  School  will  be  the 
text-book  used.     Professor  Landsittel. 

Secondary  Teaching. — Senior,  required. 
Opportunity  will  be  afforded  during  the 
Summer  School  to  do  practice  teaching  un- 
der sympathetic  criticism  in  the  prepara- 
tory classes  of  the  University.  Those  who 
have  never  taught  may  gain  here  experi- 
ence of  the  best  sort;  and  experienced 
teachers  may  make  the  course  a  means  of 
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securing  that  revision  of  methods  which 
educational  progress  is  continually  making 
necessary.  The  practice  teaching  required 
by  the  law  of  1914  may  be  done  m  this 
course.    Professor  Landsittel. 

Primary  Methods. — Four  times  a  week. 
After  the  lesson  in  Theory  or  Methods,  a 
class  from  the  Training  School  will  be 
brought  in,  and  an  opportunity  to  see  an 
application  of  the  methods  just  discussed 
in  class  will  be  given.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  work  in  Primary  Methods  and  Ob- 
servation, two  conferences  a  week  will  be 
held.     Professor  Waite. 

Other  Courses  in  Methods.— See  Rural 
Training  School  and  Graded  Elementary 
Training  School.  See  also  special  subjects, 
as  History,  Geography,  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic, Latin,  Reading. 

BIOLOGY 

High  School  Physiology.— This  course  is 
an  elementary  one  for  teachers  who  wish 
to  review  the  subject,  as  well  as  for  begin- 
ners. Hygiene  will  receive  considerable  at- 
tention. Laboratory  work  will  be  intro- 
duced in  a  general  way  to  demonstrate 
structure  and  the  physiological  principles. 
Text,  The  Human  Mechanism,  by  Hough 
and  Sedgwick.     Professor  Mercer. 

Entomology  (Advanced  Nature  Study). — 
This  course  will  consist  of  at  least  two 
lectures  and  two  field  trips  or  laboratory 
sessions  per  week.    The  student  will  be  re- 
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quired  to  make  a  collection  of  insects  and 
classify  them  for  himself.  Some  attention 
will  be  given  to  insect  morphology,  but  the 
economic  side  of  the  subject  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  collection  made  by  the 
student  will  be  his  own  property  and  will 
form  a  nucleus  for  a  more  extensive  collec- 
tion if  he  becomes  especially  interested  in 
the  subject.  This  course  will  be  especially 
adapted  to  students  in  agriculture  and  col- 
lege students  desiring  a  more  extended 
course  in  the  study  of  insects.  Professor 
Mercer. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation.— Not  less  than  a 
first  class  high-school  course  in  physiology 
is  presupposed  for  this  course.  General 
questions  of  sanitation  are  discussed  which 
lead  to  the  large  questions  of  both  per- 
sonal and  municipal  hygiene.  The  text- 
book used  is  Civics  and  Health,  by  Allen. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  course  for  teachers. 
Professor  Mercer. 

Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Home  and  Country 
Life. — Students  interested  in  domestic  sci- 
ence, agriculture,  nature  study,  school 
gardening,  or  sanitation  will  find  this 
course  of  special  value.  The  course  is  one 
of  laboratory,  recitation,  and  lecture  about 
equally  divided.  It  will  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  the  methods  of  growth,  and  the 
handling  of  bacteria,  both  useful  and  in- 
jurious. It  is  a  beginners'  course  in  Gen- 
eral Bacteriology.  Text,  Buchanan's  House- 
hold Bacteriology.    Professor  Mercer. 
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Civic  Biology. — This  will  be  a  study  of 
certain  phases  of  living  nature  in  their 
relation  to  community  welfare.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  Insects,  Birds,  and  Bee- 
keeping. The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  Nature  Study  teachers  of  either 
city  or  rural  schools.     Professor  Matheny. 

Elementary  Botany.— This  course  is  the 
one  given  during  the  second  semester  of 
the  college  year.  It  will  be  an  outdoor 
course.  Practical  Botany,  by  Bergen  and 
Caldwell,  will  be  the  text.  Professor 
Matheny. 

College  Botany.— -This  is  the  course  de- 
scribed in  the  general  catalogue  for  the 
second  semester.  Principles  of  Botany,  by 
Bergen  and  Davis,  will  be  used.  This  work 
is  required  in  the  agricultural  course  and 
is  made  optional  with  Zoology  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts.     Professor  Matheny. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  A. — Course  A  and  Course  B 
together  form  a  course  in  Elementary  In- 
organic Chemistry.  This  course  covers  the 
work  of  the  first  semester  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence Chemistry.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  subjects  directly  concerned  with 
domestic  problems.     Professor  Bentley. 

Chemistry  B.— A  continuation  of  Course 
A  which  must  precede  it.  Recitations  five 
hours,  laboratory  work  eight  hours  per 
week.    Credit  3  hours.    Professor  Bentley. 
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Elementary    Agricultural    Chemistry. — A 

brief  course  for  those  who  have  already  had 
work  in  general  chemistry.  It  will  deal 
principally  with  the  problems  of  soils  and 
fertilizers.  RusselPs  Soil  Conditions  and 
Plant  Growth  will  be  used  as  text-book. 

Quantitative  Analysis. — Competent  stu- 
dents may  do  work  in  the  quantitative 
laboratory.  The  credit  given  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  work  accomplished. 
Professor  Bentley. 


COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES 

Accounting  I. — This  course  is  for  begin- 
ners and  will  cover  one-half  of  the  work 
of  a  semester.  The  Twentieth  Century 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  text  will  be 
used.  Ample  practice  will  be  given  in  the 
opening,  keeping  and  closing  of  such  double 
entry  books  as  are  commonly  used  in  the 
simpler  kinds  of  business.  Numerous  sup- 
plementary exercises  will  be  worked. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
drawing  and  handling  of  the  various 
papers  connected  with  the  transaction  en- 
tered. Students  who  take  this  course 
should  be  able  to  keep  an  ordinary  set  of 
books.  The  information  and  training  to  be 
derived  would  be  valuable  to  any  one.  Pro- 
fessor Copeland. 

Accounting  III. — This  is  a  theoretical 
course  for  those  who  have  had  considerable 
school  or  office  experience  with  accounts.  It 
will    afford    teachers    of    bookkeeping    an 
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opportunity  to  do  some  advanced  work. 
Klein's  Elements  of  Accounting  will  be  the 
text.     Professor  Copeland. 

Stenography. — Classes  in  Stenography 
will  be  formed  both  for  beginners  and  for 
advanced  students.  Advanced  classes  are 
given  the  special  advantage  of  dictation 
from  a  phonograph  for  speed  practice.  The 
Pitman-Howard  Amanuensis  is  the  text 
used.    Miss  Bell. 

Typewriting.— All  students  who  take 
Stenography  are  given  instruction  in  type- 
writing, manifolding,  etc.  The  Department 
has  an  ample  supply  of  new  standard  ma- 
chines which  are  at  the  disposal  of  its  stu- 
dents for  as  much  daily  practice  as  they 
can  arrange  to  take.    Miss  Bell. 

Penmanship. — The  work  given  is  intended 
to  develop  a  plain,  rapid  and  easily  executed 
hand  writing.  A  part  of  the  time  is  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  methods  in  pen- 
manship and  the  problems  that  arise  in  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  in  elementary 
classes.  Three  classes  in  this  subject.  No 
credit.     Professor  Parks. 

Commercial  Geography. — In  this  work  a 
study  will  be  made  of  commercial  condi- 
tions as  they  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  as  a  result  of  certain  physical 
and  political  influences,  of  the  products  of 
man's  industries  and  commerce,  and  of  the 
conditions  of  interdependence  existing 
among  different  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
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The  use  of  a  large  geographical  museum 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  work.  Brigham's 
Commercial  Geography  will  be  the  text 
used.    Professor  Parks. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

American  Poetry.— Page's  The  Chief 
American  Poets  will  be  the  text  used  m 
this  course.  The  subject  will  be  taken  up 
from  an  advanced  standpoint.  American 
Poetry  is  required  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  Normal- College  courses.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson. 

English  Poetry. — This  course  will  be 
based  upon  the  material  presented  in 
Page's  British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  As  in  the  class  in  American 
Poetry,  methods  of  teaching  various  selec- 
tions taken  from  the  text  will  receive  due 
attention.  This  subject  is  required  in  the 
secondary  Normal-College  courses.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson. 

Literature   for   the  Primary   Grades. — A 

study  of  the  representative  myths,  fables, 
folk-lore,  fairy  tales,  and  of  two  great 
epics.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  deal 
with  the  source  material  from  which  most 
of  the  work  in  reading  and  in  literature  is 
drawn.     Method  work.     Professor  Wilson. 

Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades.— A 

study  of  the  folk-lore  suitable  for  these 
grades.     Much    material    is    selected    from 
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the  Arthurian  and  Nibelungen  cycles.  Se- 
lections in  poetry  and  prose  from  English 
and  American  writers.  Method  work  Pro- 
fessor Wilson. 

Tennyson  and  Browning.— Required  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Tennyson's  In 
Memonam,  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  some  of 
the  shorter  poems,  and  Browning's  shorter 
poems  and  dramas  will  be  studied.  Any 
complete  edition  of  these  poets  will  serve 
as  a  text.    Professor  MacKinnon. 

English  Composition.— This  course  is  the 
Freshman  Composition  required  of  all  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  one  defi- 
nite purpose  is  to  increase  the  power  of 
self-expression.  The  emphasis  is  upon 
actual  practice  in  oral  and  written  compo- 
sition. Canby's  English  Composition  is  the 
text.    Asst.  Professor  Mackinnon. 

English  Composition. — This  course  is  the 
Normal-College  Course  in  Composition. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  practice  in  com- 
position and  in  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject.  Genung's  Principles  of  Rhetoric 
is  the  text.     Supt.  Skinner. 

The    History    of    English    Literature.— A 

rapid  survey  of  the  field  from  Chaucer  to 
Tennyson.  A  text  such  as  Halleck's  or 
Long's  is  recommended.  The  course  is 
especially  designed  for  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  an  examination.  Preparatory 
credit.  There  will  be  two  sections.  Asst. 
Professor  MACKINNON. 
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Advanced  Grammar. — This  course  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  student  to  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  growth  of  the 
language,  its  development  through  the  in- 
fluences of  commerce,  industry,  invention, 
etc.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  methods  of 
teaching  English  Grammar.  College  credit. 
Professor  Coultrap. 

English  Grammar.— There  will  be  four 
classes  in  Grammar, — two  sections  in  a  Re- 
view of  Grammar,  Preparatory  credit. 
Two  classes  in  Advanced  Grammar  with 
Methods.  Normal-College  credit  in  the 
last.  Professor  Coultrap  and  Supt.  Skin- 
ner. 

Interpretative  Reading. — Course  by  Dr. 
Voight,  five  times  a  week.  She  will  also 
offer  private  lessons  in  Public  Speaking  and 
Elocution,  two  hours  a  week,  $0.75  per 
lesson. 

American  Literature.— This  course  will 
cover  the  ground  included  in  the  regular 
First  Semester  course  in  American  Classics, 
Preparatory.     Professor  Skinner. 

ETHICS,  SOCIOLOGY  AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

Ethics.— The  text-book  is  by  Dewey  and 
Tuft.  The  order  of  treatment  embraces 
the  development  of  ethical  ideas  in  the 
course  of  the  progress  of  the  race,  a  thor- 
ough treatment  of  the  significance  of  these 
ideas,    and   the   application   of   the   princi- 
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pies  of  ethics  to  the  great  concerns  of  life 
Professor   Treudley. 

Sociology.— The  subjects  of  this  study 
are  the  forces  operating  to  bring  into  being 
the  countless  agencies  through  which  man 
conducts  his  life.  It  deals  with  many  of 
the  immediate  problems  demanding  atten- 
tion and  points  the  way  of  solution.  Gid- 
dings's  Elements  of  Sociology  will  be  the 
text-book.     Professor  Treudley. 

Problems  in  Philosophy.— This  course  is 
intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  persons 
of  whom  a  semester's  work  in  philosophy 
is  required,  and  also  of  those  who  would 
like  to  have  some  insight  into  the  great 
questions  embraced  by  this  study.  Rus- 
sell's First  Course  in  Philosophy  will  be 
used.     Professor  Treudley. 

FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 

French 

Beginning  French. — The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  give  the  essentials  of  gram- 
mar, fixing  them  by  practice  in  reading, 
translating  and  conversing.  The  course 
will  be  a  thoroughly  practical  one.  Fraser 
and  Squair's  Shorter  French  Course  will 
be  used.     Professor  Robinson. 

m  Advanced  French. — This  course  will  con- 
sist of  a  systematic  review  of  the  gram- 
mar, giving  special  attention  to  idioms  and 
conversation.  Koren's  French  Composition 
will  be  used.    Professor  Robinson. 
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Scientific  French.— This  course  is  intended 
mainly  for  students  of  science  and  will  be 
adapted  to  their  needs.  Bowen's  Scientific 
French  Reader  will  be  used.  Professor 
Robinson. 

Spanish 
Beginning  Spanish.— A  thorough  study  of 
elementary  Spanish  grammar  and  a  very 
careful  drill  in  Spanish  pronunciation  and 
accentuation.  Coester's  Spanish  Grammar 
will  be  used.    Professor  Robinson. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Physiography.— The  work  in  Physiog- 
raphy is  not  designed  so  much  to  teach 
the  details  of  the  branch  as  to  give  a  broad 
conception  of  the  entire  subject.  The  en- 
tire work  will  be  of  an  advanced  nature, 
and  a  great  deal  of  research  work  will  be 
necessary.  Such  parts  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy as  are  essential  to  the  study  of  Po- 
litical and  Commercial  Geography  will  be 
presented,  after  which  the  topical  method 
of  developing  these  phases  of  the  subject 
will  be  pursued. 

Field  trips,  as  frequent  as  the  shortness 
of  the  term  will  permit,  will  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  geographic  observation. 

Dryer's  High  School  Geography  will  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  work.  Mr. 
Thompson. 

Physical  Geography.— Salisbury's  Physi- 
ography, briefer  course,  will  be  used  as 
a  text.     It  will  be  the  aim  of  instruction 
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to  make  clear  the  causes  co-operating  to 
produce  the  forms  of  nature  as  they  Ixist 
and  to  show  how  they  relate  themselves  to 
the  needs  of  man.  The  subject  will  be 
made  interesting  by  means  of  the  lantern, 
assigned  readings,  and  field  trips.  Stu- 
t^A^hu  ^completed  the  subject  in  a 
good  high  school  are  not  advised  to  enter 
this  class.    Mr.  Thompson. 

Methods  in  Geography.— A  discussion  of 
methods  necessarily  carries  with  it  more  or 

J  ,?£  the  subJect  matter  itself.  To  this 
e?  .i,Type",studi?s"  wil1  be  made  the  basis 

ri J«!  ^k-  ^The  aim  wil1  be  t0  empha- 
size the  "New  Geography"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  "memory-grind"  system.  Suth- 
erland s  The  Teaching  of  Geography  will 
be  the  basis   of  study.     Professor   Mart- 

ZOLFP. 

GERMAN 

German  I  and  II.— This  course  will  recite 
twice  a  day.  Each  lesson  will  be  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  ordinary  lessons 
during  the  college  year,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  fundamental  principles  of  gram- 
mar, the  introductory  reading,  and  the 
course  m  conversation  of  the  first  year 
The  remaining  work,  necessary  to  enter 
German  III  in  the  fall,  can  be  taken  in 
class  during  the  school  year,  or  can  be 
made  up  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
of  the  department.  Vos's  Essentials  of 
German,  Newson's  First  German  Book, 
btorms  Immensee,  and  Heyse's  UArrab- 
biata  will  be  used.  Professor  Doernenburg. 
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German  I.— A  course  of  one  recitation  a 
day  for  students  who  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  above  plan.  Vos's  Essentials 
of  German  with  reading  material  com- 
pleted. Conversational  exercises  based  on 
Newson's  First  German  Book.  Of  this 
text,  lessons  1-26  will  be  covered.  Mr. 
Carter. 

German  II.— A  systematic  review  of  the 
grammar.  Storm's  Immensee,  Gerstaeck- 
er's  Germelshausen  and  Seidel's  Der  Lin- 
denbaum  (Lake  German  Series),  with 
special  attention  to  composition.  Conver- 
sational exercises  based  on  the  second  halt 
of  Newson's  First  German  Book.  Mr. 
Carter. 

German  IIL— Raabe's  Else  von  der  Tanne 
and  Die  schwarge  Galeere— books  intensely 
German  in  their  conception— will  be  read 
and  their  merits  discussed.  Conversation, 
papers,  and  written  reports  on  the  text 
Wesselhoeft's  German  Composition.  Mr. 
Carter. 

Conversational  German.— This  course  has 
been  arranged  for  the  special  benefit  of 
such  students  as  have  had  only  little  or  no 
practice  in  speaking  German.  Conversa- 
tion will  be  based  on  Newson's  First  Ger- 
man Book  in  connection  with  Hoelzel  s 
charts  on  the  seasons.  Bacon's  Im  Vater- 
land  will  also  be  read.    Mr.  Carter. 

Advanced  German,— This  course  will  con- 
sist of  a  study  of  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell, 
the  edition  by  Bert  John  Vos,  Ginn  &  Co. 
This  is  a  strictly  literary  study,  and  only 
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advanced  students  will  be  admitted. 

lessor    DOERNENBURG. 


Pro- 


German  Teachers'  Course  for  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers  of  German  in  the 
grammar  and  secondary  schools  This 
course  will  give  them  opportunity  to  teach, 
to  observe,  and  to  learn,  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  the  teaching  of  German  and  their 
application  to  the  teaching  of  translation, 
reading  composition,  and  pronunciation. 
Difficult  grammatical  topics  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  class.  There  will  also 
be  a  lecture  given  every  Friday  on  present- 
day  Germany,  her  educational,  economical 
and  social  condition.  Professor  Doernen- 
burg, 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Economics.— This  is  the  regular  Fresh- 
man Economics  as  given  in  the  first  se- 
mester. The  great  subjects  of  modern 
trade  and  industry  are  dealt  with  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  as  also  the  regular  economic  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  Theory  of  Money  and 
Credit,  Wages,  Capital,  Labor  Unions,  the 
Tariff,  Trusts  and  Monopolies,  Socialism, 
National  Revenue  and  the  like.  Teachers 
and  others,  though  not  taking  a  college 
course,  will  find  this  a  subject  of  great 
practical  value.  Ely  and  Wicker  is  the  text 
used.     Professor  Elson. 

Advanced  Civics.— This  is  a  Senior  re- 
quired study,  optional  with  Philosophy.  It 
is  a  study  of  World  politics  and  the  sci- 
ence of  government  in   its  deeper  phases. 
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Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  great  modern 
governmental  problems  of  the  United 
States  and  the  leading  powers  oi  Europe. 
Professor  Elson. 

The  British  Empire.— This  is  a  study  as 
exhaustive  as  time  will  permit,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  British  Empire.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Tudors,  the  long  strife  be- 
tween the  Sovereign  and  Parliament,  the 
warfare  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Puri- 
tans, the  reign  of  Walpole,  the  reaction 
under  George  III,  and  its  disastrous  re- 
sults, the  19th  Century  reform  m  Parlia- 
ment and  the  expansion  of  the  Island 
Kingdom  into  a  world  empire,  the  greatest 
in  history— these  form  the  chief  topics  of 
study.  No  text-book  is  required.  Profes- 
sor Elson. 

Contemporary  Civilization.— This  is  a 
brief  study  of  the  development  in  the  past 
200  years  of  the  civilization  of  Modern 
Europe  with  its  underlying  causes.  The 
progress  of  the  modern  world  is  clearly 
brought  out  and  the  great  contrast  is  shown 
the  social,  industrial,  and  political  condi- 
tions of  a  few  centuries  ago  and  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  text  used  is  A  History  of 
Contemporary  Civilization,  by  Seignobos  ot 
Paris,  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  histo- 
rians.    Professor  Elson. 

American  History  I.— Covers  the  period 
to  1800.  The  usual  college  method  is  used. 
The  Epoch  Series  will  be  the  guide.  Pro- 
fessor Hoover. 
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#  Am i  o™"  m*tory  II.— Covers  the  period 
from  1800  to  the  present  time.  Epoch  Se- 
ries will  be  the  guide.  Professor  Hoover. 
Methods  in  History  is  a  practical  course  for 
those  who  have  had  American  History  I 
and  II  Source  material  will  be  largely 
used.     Professor  Hoover.  y 

Constitutional  Law  will  have  text-book 
and  cases.  The  text  will  be  Willoughby's 
Constitutional  Law,     Professor  Hoover. 

Ohio  History.— The  popularity  of  this 
course  m  former  years,  leads  to  our  offer- 
ing it  again  No  arguments  need  be  offered 
as  to  the  value  of  such  study.  The  source 
method  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  salient  features  of  the  State's 
history  will  be  fully  covered  in  the  six 
weeks.  Martzolff's  Synopsis  of  Ohio  His- 
tory will  furnish  the  outline  of  investiga- 
tion.    Professor  Martzolff. 

United  States  History  Review.— This 
course  is  intended  to  be  of  service  to  those 
preparing  to  take  the  teacher's  examina- 
tion. Any  book  may  be  used,  as  the  study 
will  be  taken  up  by  topics.  Professor 
Jones. 

General  History  I.— This  work  will  be 
the  same  as  that  done  in  the  regular  col- 
lege year.  The  first  semester,  Ancient 
History,  embraces  the  period  from  the 
earliest  written  record  to  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun,  843  A.  D.    Professor  Jones. 

General  History  II.— The  second  semester, 
Mediaeval    and    Modern,    takes    from    the 
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Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  present  time. 
Myers'  General  History  will  be  the  text 
used  as  a  guide  in  this  work  and  research 
work  will  be  done  from  Robinson  and 
others.     Professor  Jones. 

Civics. — Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
government  in  the  nation,  state  and  local 
areas.  This  course  is  a  regular  course 
given  in  the  school  year  but  would  be  an 
excellent  course  for  those  wishing  to  re- 
view for  examination.  The  text  used  will 
be  James  &  Sanford's  Government  in  State 
and  Nation.     Professor  Jones. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF 
EDUCATION 

1.  Principles  of  Education. — A  brief 
course  in  which  is  examined  some  of  the 
more  important  phases  of  the  learning  pro- 
cess. The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Five  recitations  a  week.  Colvin,  The 
Learning  Process.     Professor  Gard. 

2.  Science  of  Education. — A  general 
statement  of  the  biological  and  psycholog- 
ical principles  upon  which  educational  prac- 
tice is  based.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  needs  of  superintendents  and  secondary 
teachers.  Five  recitations  a  week.  Bolton, 
The  Principles  of  Education.  Professor 
Gard. 

3.  History  of  Education. — Ancient  and 
Mediaeval.  A  general  survey  of  educational 
thought   as   found   among  the   Greeks,   the 
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Romans,  and  the  early  Christians.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  transitional 
forces  that  brought  on  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation  as  well  as  the  different 
types  of  schools  resulting  from  these  great 
changes.  Five  recitations  a  week.  Mon- 
roe, A  Text-Book  in  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation.   Professor  Gard. 

4.  History  of  Education.— Modern.  A 
general  survey  of  educational  thought 
from  Comenius  to  the  present.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  conditions 
of  society  which  made  necessary  the  great 
reforms  in  educational  systems  and  meth- 
ods. The  fundamental  principles  of  the 
great  reformers  will  be  emphasized.  Five 
recitations  a  week.  Open  to  students  in 
elementary  education  and  to  advanced 
students  in  the  degree  course.  Parker,  The 
History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education. 
Professor  Gard. 

5.  Philosophy  of  Education. — Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial phases  of  education.  The  external 
and  internal  social  relations  of  education 
will  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
home,  the  rural  situation,  the  playgrounds, 
vocational  education,  and  the  learning  pro- 
cess. Three  recitations  a  week.  King, 
Social  Aspects  of  Education.  1  hr.  credit. 
Professor  Gard. 

6.  Montessori  Method.  —  During  the 
fourth  week  of  the  term  five  lectures  on 
the  theory  and  operation  of  the  Montessori 
Method  will  be  given.     These  lectures  will 
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be  illustrated  by  a  set  of  the  didactic  ap- 
paratus used  in  the  schools  taught  by  this 
method.  The  hour  of  the  lectures  will  be 
announced  later.     Professor  Gard. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art,  and  Do- 
mestic Economy  are  the  various  terms  ap- 
plied to  the  lines  of  work  here  grouped 
under    Home    Economics. 

Household  Management.— The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  give  a  complete  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  in  the  administration 
of  the  house  structure,  sanitary  standards, 
mechanics,  house  furnishings,  cleansing, 
processes,  economics,  and  the  social,  indus- 
trial, and  ethical  relationships  of  the  home. 
Two  hours  each  day.  Text,  Household  Hy- 
giene, Elliott.     Professor  Bohn. 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies. — This 
course  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  those 
wishing  instruction  in  caring  for  the  sick 
in  the  home,  and  in  meeting  emergencies 
that  may  arise  there  or  elsewhere.  This 
course  includes  a  brief  study  of  bacter- 
iology; the  location,  furnishings,  and  care 
of  a  sick  room;  bed-making,  changing  ap- 
pliances, baths  (kind  and  effects)  ;  admin- 
istering medicines  and  foods;  disinfect- 
ants (nature  and  uses) ;  diseases,  especially 
those  of  children;  accidents  and  emergen- 
cies, such  as  sprains,  burns,  wounds,  faint- 
ing, hysterics,  sunstrokes;  antidotes  for 
poisoning  and  the  use  of  bandages.  Prac- 
tical demonstrations  are  given  throughout 
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the  course.     Text,  Practical  Nursing,  Pope 
and  Maxwell.     Professor  Bohn. 

Plain  Sewing.— The  drafting  of  the  pat- 
terns for  a  four  piece  suit  of  underwear 
and  the  making  of  the  garments  come  in 
this  course.  Practice  on  the  sewing 
machine  is  given  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  attachments  is  required  before 
completing  the  course.  Fee  $1.00.  Two 
hours  each  day.    Miss  Smith. 

Food  Study,  Second  Semester  Offered.— A 

complete  and  systematized  study  of  foods 
is  offered  for  an  understanding  of  their 
value  to  the  body  and  their  value  as  arti- 
cles of  diet,  in  other  words  their  nutritive 
and  economic  values.  To  this  end  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  of  the  body,  a 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
a  knowledge  of  foods— their  composition, 
digestibility,  absorption,  availability,  mar- 
ket appearance  and  price  and  methods  of 
preparation — are  needed.  Govt.  Bulletins 
used.     Miss  Farnam. 

Art  Needlework.— In  this  course  the  dif- 
ferent stitches  in  fancy  work,  including 
crocheting,  are  given.  This  includes  fancy 
darning,  weaving,  scallops,  punched  work, 
and  French  embroidery.  Materials  are 
furnished  by  the  student.     Miss  Smith. 

Dressmaking  L — Requirement,  Plain  Sew- 
ing. The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach 
the  principles  of  dressmaking,  the  taking 
of  accurate  measurements,  the  use  of  a 
drafting    system    by    which    patterns    are 
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designed  and  made,  the  designing  of  ordin- 
ary garments,  the  choosing  and  economical 
cutting  of  materials.  The  aim  also  is  to 
develop  neatness,  accuracy,  and  originality. 
The  practical  work  consists  in  the  making 
of  a  tailored  waist,  tailored  cotton  shirt, 
and  wool  dress.    Fee  $1.00.    Miss  Farnam. 

m  Cooking  II. — Elementary  course. — Con- 
tinuation of  cooking  1,  given  in  the  1913 
summer  session.  Course  includes  under- 
lying principles  in  the  cooking  of  foods. 
Foods  taken  up  are,  batters  and  doughs, 
meats,  soups,  beverages  and  desserts.  Fee 
$2.50.     Two  hours  each  day.     Miss  Smith. 

LATIN 

Beginning  Latin.— Students  taking  this 
subject  will  be  expected  to  complete  the 
first  fifty  lessons  in  Collar  and  Daniell's 
First  Year  Latin.     Professor  Dunkle. 

Second  Semester  Latin. — This  class  will 
suit  the  needs  of  those  who  have  had  one 
semester  in   Latin.     Professor  Evans. 

Caesar.— This  class  will  take  up  the  Gal- 
lic War,  beginning  with  the  first  book. 
Professor   Dunkle. 

Cicero. — The  first  three  orations  against 
Catiline  will  form  the  subject  of  study  in 
this  author.     Professor  Dunkle. 

Vergil.— The  Aeneid,  Books  I.  and  II. 
The  subject  of  scansion  will  receive  atten- 
tion, and  some  work  will  be  done  in  Latin 
prose  composition.     Professor  Dunkle. 
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Freshman  Latin. — The  De  Senectute  and 
De  Amicitia,  of  Cicero,  will  be  read.  The 
class  will  recite  five  times  a  week— four 
times  in  the  text  and  on  Latin  composi- 
tion. In  reading  the  Roman  authors  just 
named,  a  careful  study  of  forms  and  syn- 
tax is  considered  essential.  Students  should 
be  provided  with  Latin  grammars.  Any 
standard  text  may  be  used.  Professor 
Evans. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Latin.— First  series 
of  lectures,  suggesting  how  and  in  what  a 
teacher  should  be  a  model  as  well  as  critic. 

In  (a)  Firm  grasp  of  general  principles. 

(b)  Accuracy   in   details. 

(c)  Vivacity  of  manner  in  recitation. 

(d)  Correctness  and  precision  in  the 
use  and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

Second  Series: 

What  the  teacher  must  master: 

(a)  Declensions  and  Conjugations. 

(b)  Various  uses  of  Cases  and  Moods, 
etc. 

(c)  Idioms,   differences   and   correspon- 

dence. 

(d)'  Reasons  for  irregular  construc- 
tions. ,         ,    , 

(e)  How    to    inspire    the    students    to 

study. 
Third  Series: 

(a)  Discussion  of  the  various  Cases, 
Moods   and   Tenses. 

(b)  Discussion  of  Oratio  Obliqua. 

(c)  Sequence   of    Tenses. 
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Fourth  Series: 

Study  of  selections  from  Caesar,  and  fre- 
quent drilling  in  turning  English  to  Latin. 

MATHEMATICS 

College  Algebra,  continuing  the  Higher 
Algebra  of  Fisher  and  Schwatt,  and 
starting  with  Harmonical  progression.  In 
addition,  the  chapter  on  the  Binomial  The- 
orem, Logarithms,  Permutations  and  Com- 
binations, Variables,  and  Limits,  together 
with  the  remaining  part  of  the  text  ex- 
cepting Chapter  XXXVI.  In  Chapter  XI, 
all  that  will  be  done  will  contribute  to  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  Newton's, 
Horner's,  and  Cardan's  solutions  of  higher 
numerical  equations.  Professor  William 
Hoover. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  using  Bauer  and 
Brooke's  text  with  tables,  omitting  Chap- 
ter VI.  Careful  attention  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  subject  will  be  given,  and 
there  will  be  full  drill  on  the  application 
to  original  exercises  of  every  variety.  Pro- 
fessor William  Hoover. 

Arithmetic  With  Method,  Normal  College, 
Two  Sections.— The  work  of  this  class  is 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  the^  following  subjects:  Arithmetical 
Analysis,  Percentage  and  its  Applications, 
Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  Mensuration.  Forms 
of  solution  and  method  of  teaching  will  be 
prominent   features   of  this   work.       Ray's 
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Higher  Arithmetic  and  Mill's  Arithmet- 
ical Analysis  will  be  used.  Normal  Col- 
lege credit.    Professor  Mills. 

Plane  Geometry,  using  Lyman's  Plane 
and  Solid  Geometry.  The  fundamental 
working  theorems  and  problems  of  this 
subject  will  be  carefully  selected  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  sequence  both  logical  and 
psychological.  A  strong  feature  of  this 
work  will  be  the  application  of  the  .prin- 
ciples mastered  to  the  solution  of  original 
exercises ;  preparatory  credit.  Professor 
Mills. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic— This 
course  will  include  especially  a  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  of  fractions,  laying 
especial  emphasis  on  forms  of  solution, 
and  methods  of  illustration  and  explana- 
tion. Such  other  subjects  will  be  treated 
as  the  class  may  elect;  Collegiate  credit  m 
Grammar-Grade        Methods.  Professor 

Mills. 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Two  Sec- 
tions.-—The  first  section  will  review  the  sub- 
ject, as  outlined  in  this  text,  over  to  Stocks 
and  Bonds  and  the  second  section  will  begin 
there  and  review  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
remainder  of  the  book.  Numerous  outside 
problems  will  be  given  in  each  section.  This 
work  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
preparing  to  take  a  teachers'  examination 
and  to  teach  in  the  schools.  Five  recita- 
tions per  week  in  each  section.  Professor 
Copeland. 
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First  Algebra.— Text  used— Algebra  for 
Secondary  Schools,  Webster  Wells. 

The  class  will  begin  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  and  place  particular  emphasis 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  algebra. 
About  100  pages  of  the  text  will  be  cov- 
ered.    Professor  Addicott. 

Second  Algebra.— The  same  text  as  in 
First  Algebra,  will  be  used.  The  class  will 
begin  with  Chapter  VII  and  devote  several 
lessons  to  Factoring.  The  work  over  to, 
and  including  Involution,  will  constitute  the 
work  for  the  term.     Professor  Addicott. 

Algebra  III.— Using  the  Higher  Algebra 
of  Fisher  and  Schwatt.  The  work  done 
will  start  with  Evolution  and  include  In- 
equalities, Surds,  Imaginaries,  Quadratics, 
Ratio  and  Proportion,  and  the  Progres- 
sions.    Professor  William  Hoover. 

Solid  Geometry.— Text  used— Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  Elmer  Lyman. 

Work  will  start  with  Book  VI  and  em- 
brace the  theoretical  and  practical  side  of 
Solid  Geometry,  including  the  Sphere.  All 
of  the  original  problems  will  be  solved,  and 
many  from  other  sources.  Professor 
Addicott. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

A  Beginners'  Class  in  Notation  and  Sight 
Reading.  In  this  class  practice  is  given 
in  rapid  blackboard  work  in  the  writing 
of  musical  signs,  and  in  a  knowledge  of 
their  use.  Individual  and  class  drill  in 
singing  at  sight,  without  accompaniment, 
melodies  in  all  major  and  minor  keys.    An 
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intelligent  study  of  rhythm,  phrasing  and 
expression.     Miss  Liston. 

Advanced  Class  in  Notation  and  Sight 
Reading.     Miss  Garber. 

A  Method  Class  for  those  supervising  mu- 
sic in  public  schools  or  those  fitting  them- 
selves for  such  position.  A  course  oi 
study  is  planned  for  all  grades  and  High 
School.  Special  study  of  children's  voices. 
Study  of  song  material  suited  to  the  va- 
rious years  of  school  life.  Rote  Songs— how 
to  select,  to  teach,  and  to  use  them.  A 
part  of  the  time  in  this  class  is  given  to 
the  study  of  Folk  Songs  and  Singing 
Games.     Miss  Liston. 

Choral  Class.— An  excellent  opportunity 
for  training  in  choral  work,  for  which 
regular  credit  will  be  given.  # 

Students  taking  any  work  in  Public 
School  Music  will  have  an  opportunity m  to 
observe  music  teaching  in  the^  Training 
School.  College  credit  will  be  given  to  all 
those  completing  such  work.  This  Obser- 
vation work,  as  well  as  the  class  in  Meth- 
ods, will  be  found  very  helpful  to  those 
who  wish  to  be  Supervisors  of  Music.  Miss 
Liston. 

Private  Work  in  Music— In  addition  to 
the  work  in  Public-School  Music  the  COL- 
LEGE OF  MUSIC  will  be  represented  by 
almost  every  member  of  its  faculty  ready 
to  give  private  rngtroction. 

Fees  of  instruction  in  the  COLLLCxli.  ur 
MUSIC  are   as  follows: 
Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  12  half- 

hour  lessons  *i^.uv 
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PAIDOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Paidology  (Childhood). — This  course  in- 
cludes the  period  of  childlife  from  about 
three  years  of  age  till  near  ten  years  of 
age,  children  as  found  in  the  primary 
grades  and  the  Kindergarten.  The  general 
characteristics  of  childhood,  diseases  of 
this  period,  the  senses,  mental  and  physical 
development,  care  of  children,  etc.,  are 
studied.  Also  observations  and  studies  of 
children  are  carried  on  in  the  field  and  in 
the  laboratory.     Professor   Chrisman. 

Paidology  (Boy  girlhood). — This  course 
covers  the  period  from  about  ten  years  of 
age  till  near  fifteen  years  of  age,  including 
boys  and  girls  as  found  in  the  grammar 
grades  and  the  lower  high-school  grades. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  remarkable 
growth  and  the  changes  that  take  place 
and  to  the  conditions,  etc.,  of  this  time  of 
life.  Also  observations  and  studies  of 
boys  and  girls  are  carried  on  in  the  field 
and  in  the  laboratory.  Professor  Chris- 
man. 

Paidology  (Exceptional  Child). — Under 
the  exceptional  child  are  included  children 
not  of  normal  type.  Among  such  children 
are  found  the  dull,  the  backward,  those 
with  speech  defects,  anemic  children,  chil- 
dren with  defective  sight,  children  with 
adenoid  growths,  defective  hearing  chil- 
dren, children  with  physical  deformities, 
children  with  moral  defections,  and  also 
may  be  placed  here  the  precocious  and  the 
exceptionally   bright   children.      The    work 
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will  be  carried  on  in  class   and  field  and 
laboratory.     Professor  Chrisman. 

Psychology  (Introductory). — The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
subject  in  order  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  mental 
life.  Besides  the  class-room  work  there 
will  be  given  laboratory  work  in  simple 
experimentation.  The  text-book  will  be 
Pillsbury's  Essentials  of  Psychology.  This 
is  the  regular  Freshman  work.  There 
will  be  two  sections.    Asst.  Prof.  Bishop. 

Psychology  (Experimental). — This  is  the 
beginning  course  offered  for  those  who  may 
want  more  advanced  work  in  psychology 
than  the  introductory  course.  The  work 
in  both  classroom  and  laboratory  will  be 
of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  in  the 
introductory  course.  This  is  the  regular 
Sophomore  and  Junior  work  and  those 
completing  this  course  can  continue  the 
work  in  the  second  semester  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  text-book  will  be  Titchener's 
Text-book  of  Psychology.  Asst.  Prof. 
Bishop. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
C.  M.  Douthitt,   M.  D. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  a  class  in 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  For  this  work 
there  will  be  no  fee.  In  giving  this  course 
the  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  train 
teachers  to  become  proficient  in  looking 
after  the  general  health  of  their  pupils 
while  in  the  school  room  and  to  direct  them 
in   proper  muscular   exercises   and   games. 
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Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical 
education  will  be  taught.  Gymnastic 
nomenclature,  the  physiology  of  bodily  ex- 
ercises, and  personal  hygiene  will  be  taught 
by  lectures  and  quizzes.  On  the  gymna- 
sium floor  practical  instruction  and  demon- 
strations will  be  given  in  calisthenic  exer- 
cises adapted  to  the  grades.  Also  mass 
exercises  and  games  which  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  school  room  and  on  the  play 
ground. 

Swimming  classes  will  be  formed  for 
beginners  and  also  for  those  more  ad- 
vanced. 

The  use  of  the  swimming  pool  five  days 
a  week  including  instruction  in  swimming 
will  cost  $1.50  for  the  entire  session. 

PHYSICS 

Professor   Atkinson   and   Mr.   Webber. 

1.  Preparatory  Physics  I.— Text,  Car- 
hart  and  Chute.  Subjects,  Mechanics, 
Properties  of  Matter,  Heat.  Work  will 
consist  of  class  recitations,  experimental 
demonstrations,  solution  of  problems. 

2.  Preparatory  Physics  II. — Text,  same 
as  above.  Subjects,  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
Sound,  Light.     Work  similar  to  above. 

3.  Physical  Laboratory. — Manual,  At- 
kinson and  Evans.  Work  in  laboratory 
follows  the  class  work  outlined  in  1.  Time5 
three  hours  in  the  laboratory  daily. 

4.  Physical  Laboratory.— Manual  as  in 
3.  Work  in  the  laboratory  follows  the 
class  work  outlined  in  II.  Time,  three 
hours  in  the  laboratory. 
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5.  Freshman  Physics — Requirements,  all 
the  foregoing  courses,  or  their  equivalents. 
Subjects,  Properties  of  Matter,  Mechanics 
and  Heat.  These  subjects  will  be  treated 
in  relation  to  their  practical  or  every  day 
application,  in  every  phase  of  the  work. 

6.  Freshman  Physics  Laboratory.— Indi- 
vidual laboratory  work  covering  ten  rep- 
resentative experiments  closely  connected 
with  the  principles  studied  in  the  class,  as 
given  above. 

7.  Review  of  Physics. — This  course  is 
planned  as  a  rapid  review  of  the  essentials 
of  physics,  covering  the  entire  text,  for 
those  who  wish  to  prepare^  for  state  oi 
county  examinations.  Recitations  each 
day.  Carhart  and  Chute,  or  any  equiva- 
lent text  may  be  used.     No  credit. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION,  SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT,  COURSES  OF 
STUDY 
School  Administration — A  senior  study  in 
the    degree    courses    of   the    State   Normal 
College.     Designed   especially  for  superin- 
tendents,  principals,   and   supervisors,   and 
those  preparing  for  work  in  any  line   of 
school    administration.       Chancellor's    Our 
Schools   and    Their   Administration   is   the 
text,    but    many    references    are    given    to 
special  reports,  N.  E.  A.  proceedings,  and 
Bulletins  from  the  office  of  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.     Professor  Treudley. 

School  Management. — This  course  is  de- 
signed for  rural  teachers  and  for  teachers 
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of  graded  elementary  schools,  in  town  or 
city.  The  work  is  collegiate,  with  fresh- 
man rank.  Dutton's  School  Management 
is  the  text,  but  all  other  texts  may  also 
be  used  to  good  advantage  by  the  student. 
There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class. 
Professor  Coultrap. 

Rural  School  Course  of  Study. — A  regu- 
lar half-year's  work  will  be  offered  by  Pro- 
fessor Richeson,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Rural  Training.  For  description  of 
course,  see  page  72.     Professor  Richeson. 

Secondary  Course  of  Study. — Junior,  re- 
quired. The  class  in  this  subject,  as  in 
High  School  Methods,  will  deal  first  with 
the  function  of  the  high  school.  The  prin- 
ciples governing  the  selection  of  studies, 
sequence,  and  correlation  will  then  be 
taken  up  and  developed  with  a  view  to 
both  the  adequate  transmission  of  the 
child's  proper  social  heritage  and  the 
meeting  of  his  life  needs  as  an  individual. 
Concrete  work  in  framing  courses  for  typ- 
ical schools  will  be  required.  Professor 
Williams. 

Supervision  and  Criticism.  —  Unsettled 
questions  and  unsolved  problems  in  educa- 
tion. Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  new 
Ohio  School  System,  Measurements  of  Effi- 
ciency, and  Standards  in  Education.  Each 
new  law  will  be  analyzed  from  this  view- 
point.   Professor  Williams. 

Elementary  Course  of  Study. — Sopho- 
more, required.  The  aim  of  education  re- 
ceives   first    consideration    in    the    course 
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given  under  this  head,  leading  in  logical 
connection  to  the  study  of  the  great  ques- 
tion of  educational  values.  Typical  sections 
of  subject  matter  are  taken  up  for  evalua- 
tion, and  concrete  experience  is  given  in 
making  necessary  eliminations  and  in  or- 
ganizing for  use  those  elements  that  must 
be  mastered  by  the  school  child.  The 
text-books  used  will  be  McMurry's  Course 
of  Study  in  the  Eight  Grades  and  Wil- 
liams's Course  of  Study  for  Ohio  Schools, 
Professor  Landsittel. 

School  Law — Present  and  Prospective. — 

Senior,  elective.  The  legal  aspects  of 
school  organization  and  the  jurisprudence 
of  teaching  will  be  worked  out  in  this 
course  through  lectures  and  collateral 
readings.  Equipment  of  the  educational 
worker  with  knowledge  of  his  professional 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  confirmed  by 
the  law  will  be  the  controlling  aim.  The 
statutes  of  Ohio  will  be  the  chief  source 
to  which  students  will  be  referred.  En- 
actments growing  out  of  the  Ohio  School 
Survey  will  receive  particular  attention, 
along  with  the  unsatisfied  needs  in  the 
way  of  legislation  which  it  reveals.  Com- 
parative studies  in  essential  features  will 
be  made  throughout  the  course  between 
the  Ohio  school  system  and  that  of  other 
states.    Professor  Landsittel. 

County,  District  and  Village  Supervision. 
— There  is  probably  no  phase  of  school 
work  that  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
public  so  much,  or  is  being  so  generally  or 
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so  earnestly  discussed,  as  the  supervision  of 
rural  schools.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  De- 
partment that  the  work  done  in  this  class 
will  enable  its  members  to  do  effective 
work  as  County,  District,  Township  or 
Village  Superintendents.  Every  phase  of 
the  new  school  laws  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  supervision  will  be  thoroughly 
studied,  and  discussed.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  in  this  course  will  be 
the  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  his 
constituency,  to  his  teachers,  to  his  board 
of  education,  the  organization  of  mothers' 
clubs,  the  organization  of  reading  clubs, 
agricultural  clubs,  the  social  center  move- 
ment, the  arrangement  of  the  course  of 
study,  enthusiasm  in  work,  consolidation 
and  centralization  of  schools,  selection  of  a 
corps  of  teachers,  school  laws,  and  kindred 
subjects.  Practically  every  available  book 
bearing  on  supervision  and  other  ques- 
tions of  the  rural  and  village  schools  will 
be  found  in  the  school  library,  and  will  be 
accessible  to  the  students  of  this  class.  The 
N.  E.  A.  reports,  educational  bulletins, 
and  the  new  school  laws  of  1914  on  the  su- 
pervision and  standardization  of  rural 
schools  will  be  studied.    Professor  Richeson. 


SCHOOL  ART  AND  HAND  WORK 

School  Drawing. — First  semester's  work, 
1st  section.  Object  drawing  is  given  with 
particular  attention  to  correct  drawing  and 
composition.  Some  elementary  designing  is 
taught  with  practical  reference  to  school 
work.    This  course  also  aims  to  include  the 
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mechanical  drawing  necessary  for  teaching 
in  the  grammar  grades.  Miss  Edwards 
and   Miss   Horton. 

School  Drawing. — First  semester's  work, 
2nd  section.  See  1st  section.  Miss  Pat- 
terson and  Miss  Horton. 

School  Drawing.  —  Second  semester's 
work. — Type  problems  for  public  school 
grades  will  be  worked  out  and  art  prin- 
ciples, studied  in  first  semester's  work,  will 
be  applied  in  this  course.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  observing  drawing  in  the  differ- 
ent grades  in  the  Training  School.  There 
will  also  be  a  number  of  lessons  on  color 
theory.     Miss  Edwards. 

Hand  Work. — A  course  in  cardboard  con- 
struction, knife  work,  clay  modeling,  weav- 
ing, raffia  and  reed  work,  planned  for  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  grades,  but  sug- 
gestions for  a  course  for  higher  grades  will 
be  given.  Cost  of  materials  $2.00.  Miss 
Patterson. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — The  course  in 
Drawing  has  been  outlined  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  in  Public  School  Draw- 
ing, Domestic  Science,  and  the  regular 
Mechanical  Drawing  Course.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  plans  and  lettering. 
Professor  Addicott. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 
Manual    Training. — Three    classes    daily 
The  "Old   Gymnasium"  now  affords  excel- 
lent quarters  for  this  important  work.    The 
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shop  equipment  has  been  more  than  doub- 
led within  the  last  two  years.  Prospective 
teachers  of  this  subject  will  find  both 
equipment  and  teaching  service  of  an  up- 
to-date  character. 

Elementary  Wood  Work.— Laboratory 
course  requiring  two  hours  each  day.  The 
work  is  designed  for  teachers  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  in  the  grades.  The  work 
followed  will  consist  of  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grade  models.  Professor  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Cabinet  Making. — Laboratory  course.  Two 
hours  each  day.  For  advanced  students  or 
those  who  have  had  some  practice  in  tool 
work.    Professor  McLaughlin. 

History  and  Organization  of  Manual 
Training.— Class  work  one  hour  a  day.  The 
work  will  consist  of  outside  reading,  dis- 
cussions and  lectures  on  the  phases  of  Man- 
ual   Training.      Professor    McLaughlin. 

Elementary  Wood  Work— Laboratory 
course  requiring  two  hours  each  day.  The 
work  is  designed  for  those  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  grades  and  consists 
in  the  making  of  models  which  would  be 
suitable  for  that  work.  Professor  Wil- 
liamson. 

Hammered  Metal  Work.  —  Laboratory 
course  requiring  two  hours  daily.  Designed 
for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  artistic 
in  Manual  Training.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  etching  as  well  as  those  of 
hammering  and  warping  the  softer  metals 
is    taught.      Sheet    copper    and    brass    are 
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used  largely  in  this  work.    Professor  Wil- 
liamson. 

Observation  and  Methods  in  Manual 
Training. — Students  in  this  course  are  giv- 
en the  opportunity  of  putting  into  opera- 
tion their  approved  plans  of  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  work.  Professor  Wil- 
liamson. 

THE  GRADED  ELEMENTARY  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL 

The  State  Normal  College  has  under  its 
direct  supervision  and  control  three  Train- 
ing Schools,  where  skilled  teachers  of  broad 
training  and  experience  are  to  be  found 
giving  the  best  instruction  by  the  most  ap- 
proved methods.  One  of  the  most  essen- 
tial features  in  the  training  of  teachers  is 
the  observation  and  practice  work  in  the 
Training   School. 

During  the  Summer  term  a  Training 
School  consisting  of  eight  grades  will  be 
conducted  by  Miss  Emma  S.  Waite,  Prin- 
cipal, assisted  by  the  seven  regular  critic 
teachers.  In  other  words,  the  entire  Train- 
ing School  force  will  be  at  work  during  the 
Summer  term.  The  Training  School  will  be 
regularly  organized  and  the  children  will 
receive  systematic  instruction. 

Primary  Methods. — After  each  morning 
lesson  in  Theory  or  Methods,  a  class  from 
the  Training  School  will  be  brought  in,  and 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  application  of 
the  methods  just  discussed  in  class,  will  be 
given. 
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THE  RURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  State  Normal  College  has  under  its 
control  another  department,  THE  RURAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  to  Which  we  wish 
especially  to  invite  the  attention  of  all 
teachers  who  are  training  for  more  effi- 
cient work  in  the  country  districts.  All  the 
teachers  connected  with  this  department, 
±our  m  number,  are  especially  prepared  for 
this  work,  and  all  will  be  pleased  to  render 
any  assistance  to  the  students  registering 
for  this   course. 

m  The  training  school  of  this  department 
is  a  real  rural  school,  in  which  all  problems 
of  country  school  work  are  met  This  school 
will  be  open  each  day  of  the  summer  school 
session  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  11:30  a.  m.,  and 
observations  can  be  made  by  all  students, 
and  teaching  may  be  done  by  those  quali- 
fied for  the  work.  We  believe  that  this  is 
the  only  Rural  Training  School  in  session 
S1!.,10  dunng  the  period  of  the  Summer 

bCxlOOl. 

,  The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give 
just  such  training  as  the  new  school  laws 
contemplate. 

Rural  School  Didactics.— Under  the  head 
of  rural  school  didactics  is  offered  a  course 
m  which  methods  of  presentation  of  sub- 
jects in  rural  schools  is  taught,  and  obser- 
vation of  these  methods  put  into  practice 
are   made   m   the   training   school. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  class  to  show  how 
time    may   be    used    to    better    advantage* 
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how  interest  in  the  school  may  be  increased, 
how  to  employ  the  time  of  the  children  not 
engaged  in  recitation,  how  to  conduct  the 
games  on  the  play  ground,  etc. 

Dinsmore's  Teaching  A  District  School  is 
used  as  a  guide,  but  is  supplemented  by 
numerous   other   works.      Professor    Kich- 

ESON. 

Rural  School  Course  of  Study.— The  aim 
of  this  class  will  be  to  study  courses  of 
study,  and  prepare  a  course  that  will  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  schools. 
Each  branch  will  be  carefully  discussed  and 
the  greatest  possible  care  will  be  taken  to 
make  the  course  a  practical  one. 

A  daily  program  will  also  be  prepared  in 
this  class. 

Williams's  Course  of  Study  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools  of  Ohio  and  The  Report  of 
the  Ohio  School  Survey  will  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  this  work.     Professor  Richeson. 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 

The  four  semesters  of  work  in  the  course 
in  Kindergarten  Education  are  progres- 
sive, each  semester  being  a  continuation  of 
the  preceding  one. 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  Kindergar- 
ten Theory  and  Activities  held  this  summer. 
In  course  I  the  work  of  the  first  half  of 
the  first  semester  will  be  given  and  in 
course  II  the  work  of  the  second  half  of 
the  first  semester.     Course  II  is  open  only 
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to  those  who  have  had  course  one.  A  credit 
of  two  semester  hours  will  be  given  for 
each  course. 

A  T.h*L.wor.k  in  Kindergarten  Theory  and 
Activities  includes  the  study  of  Froebel's 
Mother  Play,  of  the  Gifts  and  of  the  Oc- 
cupations. 

Nine  periods  of  observation  or  practice 
teaching  in  the  kindergarten  are  required 
in  each  course  for  which  a  credit  of  one 
and  one  half  semester  hours  is  given. 

The  Kindergarten  School  is  in  session 
from  8:30  to  10:30.  In  addition  to  the 
time  spent  in  the  kindergarten  there  are 
three  afternoon  periods  each  week  for  the 
discussion  of  the  week's  work  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

Books  required:  "Songs  and  Music  of 
Froebel's  Mother  Play,"  Blow;  "Mottoes 
and  Commentaries  of  Froebel's  Mother 
Play,"  Blow;  Scrapbook  and  note  book  for 
work  in  occupations  and  note  books  for 
work  in  Mother  Play  and  Gifts.  These 
books  will  be  used  throughout  the  two 
years. 

A  fee  of  seventy-five  cents  is  charged  in 
course  one  and  twenty-five  cents  in  course 
two  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used 
m  the  occupation  and  gift  classes. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  IN  READING 

To  qualify  to  teach  in  almost  any  city- 
primary  school  now,  it  is  often  a  necessity 
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to  understand  one  or  more  of  the  most 
widely  used  methods  in  the  teaching  of 
Reading.  The  State  Normal  College  at 
Athens  has  provided  specialists  in  these 
subjects  and  teachers  will  find  here  un- 
usual opportunities  to  equip  themselves  in 
one  or  more  of  these  special  lines  of  work. 

WORD  MASTERY  AND  RIVERSIDE 
READERS 

A  Brief  Course  in   Teaching  Reading — 

Miss  Warner. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in  search 
of  the  newest  and  best  in  Reading,  but 
who  do  not  care  to  follow  any  of  the 
special  methods  presented  above,  Miss 
Marie  Lee  Warner,  a  teacher  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Akron,  has  been  engaged  to 
present  Akin's  Word  Mastery  and  the 
Riverside  Readers.  She  will  also  give  an 
hour  each  day  to  individual  conferences. 

Word  Mastery  embodies  in  concise  and 
convenient  form  a  thorough  and  syste- 
matic drill  in  phonics.  The  Riverside 
Readers  offer  an  especially  attractive 
course  in  thought-getting  from  the 
printed  page.  Some  attention  will  be 
given  to  dramatization  as  well  as  general 
method  in  reading;  and  while  the  teach- 
ers of  primary  grades  will  be  more  es- 
pecially interested  in  this  course,  yet  the 
teachers  of  the  higher  grades  will  do  well 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  instruction. 
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THE  STORY  HOUR  AND  NEW 
EDUCATION 

It  is  important  that  a  teacher  use  a  defi- 
nite method  in  the  development  of  reading. 
A  method  is  helpful  providing  it  does  not 
destroy  her  own  individuality.  Miss  Mar- 
tha Griffith,  Critic  Teacher  1st  Grade  in 
the  Dayton  Schools  will  teach  you  just  how 
to  accomplish  this  end  and  through  "The 
Story  Hour  Readers"  and  "The  New  Edu- 
cation Readers."  One  hour  each  day  for 
individual  conferences. 

THE  WARD  METHOD  IN  READING 

For  the  past  two  summers  Miss  Lillian 
V.  Sneed,  special  primary  teacher  in  the 
Gallipolis  schools,  has  had  very  large 
classes  in  the  methods  of  teaching  Read- 
ing by  the  Ward  System  of  readers.  Miss 
Sneed  will  again  have  charge  of  this  work 
and  besides  her  daily  demonstrations  with 
classes  of  children,  she  will  devote  each  day 
one  hour  to  all  students  who  desire  to 
consult  her  in  conference  and  present  their 
questions  and  difficulties.  The  conference 
hour  for  individual  consultation  will  prove 
exceedingly  valuable. 

THE  ALDINE  METHOD  IN  READING 

Classes  will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Lou 
Hattie  Thompson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
course  will  cover  the  work  of  the  first  two 
grades.  The  Aldine  Method,  embodying  as 
integral    parts    of    the    method    the    story, 
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Thyme,  dramatization,  picture-study,  seat- 
work,  phonics,  and  spelling  and  language 
foundations,  offers  in  this  course  a  splen- 
did opportunity  for  the  wide-awake  student 
who  wishes  to  acquaint  herself  with  a 
thoroughly  modern  and  soundly  peda- 
gogical system  of  primary  instruction. 
Also  an  hour  each  day  for  individual  con- 
sultation. 
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UNIVERSITY    CA&E1TOAR,   1$13~X914 

First  Semester 

Monday,  Sept  8 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday    Sept.  9 —Recitations  Begin 

Wednesday    noon,    Nov.    26 Thanksgiving 

.._  l^  Recess  Begins 

Monday  noon,  Dec.  1.. Thanksgiving  Recess  Ends 

Friday,  Dec.  19 Holiday  Recess  Begins 

Monday,    Jan.    5 Holiday    Recess    Ends 

Friday,  Jan.  30 First  Semester  Ends 

Second  Semester 

Saturday,  Jan.   31 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  Feb.   2. Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,    Feb.    3 Recitations    Begin 

Friday  noon,  Apr.  10..._Easter  Vacation  Begins 

Monday  noon,  Apr.  20 Easter  Vacation  Ends 

Monday,  Apr.  27..Special  Spring  Quarter  Begins 

Thursday    noon,    June    18 Commencement 

Day  and  the  Close  of  the  Second  Semester 
Summer  School,  1914 
Saturday,    June    20....Registration    of   Students 

Monday,  June  22 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,    June    23 Recitations   Begin 

Friday,   July   31 Close   of   Summer   School 

ttarzvBasm  cajcbkbab    im-ms 

First  Semester 

Saturday,  Sept.   12 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  Sept.  14 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,   Sept.    15 Recitations   Begin 

Wednesday  noon,  Nov.   25 Thanksgiving 

™      *  ~~  Recess  Begins 

Monday   noon,    Nov.    30....Thanksgiving   Recess 

Friday  noon,  Dec.  24 Holiday  Recess  Begins 

Monday,   Jan.   4 Holiday   Recess  Ends 

Friday,    Jan.    29 First   Semester   Ends 

Second  Semester 

Saturday,   Jan.  30 Registration  of  Students 

Monday  noon,   Feb.   1 Recitations  Begin 

Friday  noon,  Apr.  2 Easter  Vacation  Begins* 

Monday  noon,   Apr.   12. ...Easter  Vacation  Ends 
Monday,  Apr.  26..Special  Spring  Quarter  Begins 

Thursday   noon,    June    17 ..Commencement 

Day  and  the  Close  of  the  Second  Semester 

Summer    School,    1915 

Saturday,   June   19 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  June  21 Registration  of  Students 

Friday,  July  30 Close  of  Summer  School 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Ohio  University  was  organized  by  an  act  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1804.  The  trustees  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  support  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  a  levy  upon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  The  institution  is  the  oldest 
of  the  three  State  universities. 

The  State  Normal  College  was  established  by 
an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  March,  1902, 
and  was  opened  for  students  in  September,  1902. 
It  is  also  supported  by  state  levy  and  is  co-ordi- 
nate in  its  courses  of  instruction  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  Ohio  University. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. — The  limits  of  this 
Bulletin  make  it  impossible  to  include  illustra- 
tions of  the  seventeen  buildings,  but  the 
President  of  the  University  will  be  pleased  to 
send  illustrated  Bulletins  to  all  who  may  write 
for  catalogue  or  other  information.  Few  insti- 
tutions, anywhere,  are  better  equipped  with  lab- 
oratories, libraries,  dormitories,  and  facilities  of 
every  sort. 


Attendance. — The  Summer  School  of  1914 
was  attended  by  2,404  regular  students  from  81 
different  Ohio  counties,  and  from  other  states 
and  foreign  countries.  The  pupils  in  the  var- 
ious training  schools,  and  those  attending  the 
special  lectures  and  conferences  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  2,404. 

Faculty. — Note  that  all  the  instructors,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  regularly  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  Ohio  University  and  State  Normal  Col- 
lege. Those  who  enroll  in  the  summer  term 
are  thus  assured  of  the  very  best  instruction  the 
University  has  to  offer.  In  the  quality  and 
methods  of  instruction  the  Summer  School 
ranks  with  the  regular  work  of  the  college  year. 

Courses  of  Study. — In  arranging  the  courses 
of  study  for  the  Summer  School  of  1915,  the 
various  needs  of  all  classes  of  teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  fully  provided  for.  Those  who  are 
not  teachers  will  also  find  ample  provision  for 
their  needs.  The  variety  of  courses  offered  is 
so  great  that  the  Summer  School  will  contain 
men  and  women  of  mature  years  as  well  as  high- 
school  students  who  are  taking  preparatory 
work.  Everybody  who  wishes  to  prepare  for 
better  living  and  better  service  will  find  op- 
portunity for  profitable  study.  The  training 
required  by  the  school-laws  of  1914  is  fully 
provided  for. 

The  wise  Summer-School  student,  instead 
of  making  the  common  mistake  of  review- 
ing familiar  elementary  subjects,  will  select 
advanced  work.  All  who  are  prepared  to  enter 
upon  one  of  the  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  or  State  Normal  College  should  do  so. 

Range  of  Studies. — By  turning  to  the  Schedule 
of  Recitations  and  to  the  list  of  the  Faculty,  as 
given  in  this  Bulletin,  it  will  be  observed  that 


the  range  of  studies  offered  is  so  extensive  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  who  desire  further  prepar- 
atory, collegiate,  or  pedagogical  instruction. 

Private  Lessons. — Arrangements  may  be  made 
by  students  attending  the  Summer  School  for 
private  lessons  in  Latin,  Higher  Mathematics, 
Physical  Education,  and  in  Music.  For  terms 
in  Music  see  page  53  of  this  Bulletin.  With  the 
exception  of  Music,  the  cost  of  private  instruction 
will  not  exceed  $7.50  for  the  full  term  of  six 
weeks,  or  $0.75  for  each  lesson.  Inasmuch  as 
the  work  offered  in  the  regular  classes  of  the 
Summer  School  covers  so  wide  a  range  of 
subjects,  it  will  be,  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of 
election  on  the  part  of  students  if  they  take 
private  instead  of  class  work. 

Reviews. — Ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  needs  of  young  teachers,  and  those  prepar- 
ing for  examinations,  by  means  of  thorough 
reviews  in  all  the  studies  required  in  city,  coun- 
ty, and  state  examinations.  Students  preparing 
to  teach  or  preparing  for  any  advanced  exami- 
nation, will  find  excellent  opportunities  at 
Athens. 


REMARKS  ON  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Hon.  Frank  W.  Miller,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Ohio,  says  in  a  com- 
munication : 

"Experience  has  shown  that  teachers  may  be  teach- 
ing, but  after  they  take  normal  training  they  are 
greatly  benefited  by  Observation  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing. The  number  of  hours  required  in  this  standard 
was  purposely  made  so  low  that  all  institutions  could 
comply  with  these  requirements.  Accordingly,  if 
any  institution  which  has  been  recognized  gives  credit 
for  practice  teaching  and  observation  of  teaching, 
based  upon  previous  experience  in  teaching  such  cred- 
it   will  be  ignored  by  this  Department. 

No  provisional  certificate  will  be  granted  to  any  one 
who  has  not  done  the  practice  teaching  and  observa- 
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tion  work  as  required.  *  *  *  You  might  just  as  well 
set  all  young  people  aright  at  the  beginning  and  not 
let  them  continue  their  work  and  then  find  out  too 
late  when  they  a  re  expecting  their  reward  in  the  form 
of  a  state  certificate  that  they  still  have  some  work 
before  them  to  do." 

The  State  Normal  College  at  Athens  has 
closely  adhered  to  this  policy  of  the  State  De- 
partment, both  for  the  sake  of  complying  with 
the  regulation  of  the  State  Department  and  of 
keeping  its  own  standards  high.  In  this  man- 
ner we  are  able  to  give  teachers  to  the  public 
who  really  know  how  to  work  instead  of  simply 
being  theoretically  prepared.  No  greater  in- 
justice could  be  done  the  student  than  to  excuse 
her,  or  him,  from  practice  teaching  and  it  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  Normal  College  to  see  that 
the  student  complies  literally  with  this  regula- 
tion of  the  State  Department. 

Primary  Teachers. — Special  attention  is  call- 
ed to  the  fact  that  the  Training  School,  or 
Model  School,  will  be  in  session  during  the 
Summer  Term.  In  this  school  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 
Village  and  city  teachers  will  find  this  course 
especially  valuable.  Every  teacher  of  the  grad- 
ed schools  will  have  an  opportunity  to  receive 
instructions  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  as 
applied  to  primary  or  grammar  grades.  The 
Kindergarten  School  will  also  be  in  session 
during  the  entire  Summer  Term. 

The  Rural  Training  School  is  also  in  session 
during  the  summer  term  and  all  teachers  tak- 
ing training  for  positions  in  rural  schools  will 
have  opportunity  to  observe  a  very  fine  type 
of  teaching  in  the  Rural  Training  School.  Four 
members  of  the  Normal  College  faculty  give 
their  entire  time  to  this  Rural-School  work.  The 
Rural-School  work  will  be  one  big  feature  of 
the  Summer  School. 


Library,  Etc. — The  museums,  art  studios,  li- 
brary, and  gymnasium  of  the  University  will 
be  accessible  to  students  free  of  charge.  With- 
in the  last  few  years  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  books  on  Education  have  been  added 
to  this  Library,  until  now  the  State  Normal 
College  has  one  of  the  best  pedagogical  libraries 
in  this  country. 

Text-Books. — All  text-books  will  be  supplied 
at  the  lowest  prices  possible.  Students  should 
bring  with  them  as  many  supplementary  texts 
as  convenient. 

Expenses.— No  tuition  will  be  charged.  The 
registration  fee  of  $3.00  will  entitle  students  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  University,  save  special 
instruction  in  private  classes.  All  students 
taking  laboratory  courses  in  Physics,  Chemis- 
try, Biology,  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science,  or 
Psychology,  will  pay  a  fee  of  $1.00  for  each 
course,  payable  to  the  Registrar  at  time  of 
registration. 

In  no  case  will  this  registration  fee,  or  any 
part  of  it,  be  returned  to  the  student  after  it  has 
been  paid  to  the  Registrar. 

Boarding  in  clubs,  per  week,  costs  from  $2.75 
to  $3.00;  in  restaurants  the  usual  rate  is  $3.50, 
in  Boyd  Hall  and  Women's  Hall,  $2.75.  A 
student  may  attend  the  Summer  School  six 
weeks  and  pay  all  expenses,  except  railroad 
fare,  on  from  $27.00  to  $33.00.  By  observing 
the  strictest  economy,  less  than  this  would  be 
required. 

Ample  Accommodations. — No  school  town 
can  offer  better  accommodations  at  more  rea- 
sonable prices  than  Athens.  Nicely  furnished 
rooms  in  private  houses,  convenient  to  the 
University,  may  be  rented  at  from  $1.00  to  $1 .25 
a  week  including  light,  bedding,  fuel,  towels, 
and    everything   needed   by  the  roomer.     This 


rate  is  given  where  two  students  occupy  the 
game  room.  If  occupied  by  one  student,  such 
rooms  usually  rent  somewhat  higher. 

Women's  Hall    and    Boyd   Hall.— These   two 

buildings  will  accommodate  about  180  women 
students.  They  are  owned  by  the  University 
and  the  rooms  are  of  good  size  and  well  fur- 
nished. 

Students  securing  quarters  here  will  pay  from 
$3-75  to  $4.00  per  week  for  board  and  lodging, 
everything  being  furnished  save  soap  and  towels. 
Students  wishing  rooms  in  these  buildings 
should  engage  them  in  advance.  Such  rooms 
are  always  in  demand. 

It  is  required  that  every  student  occupying  a 
room  in  either  of  these  buildings  pay  the  weekly 
charge  for  the  zvhole  term. 

Write  to  Miss  Willanna  M.  Riggs,  Matron  of 
Boyd  Hall,  or  Miss  Mary  Edith  O'Dell,  Matron 
of  Women's  Hall.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to 
engage  rooms  in  advance  will  experience  no 
trouble  in  getting  promptly  located.  Athens  is 
prepared  to  take  care  of  3,000  students  next 
Summer. 

No  rooms  in  the  dormitories  will  be  held  for 
applicants  later  than  the  night  of  the  first  regular 
registration  day  unless  a  five  dollar  ($5.00) 
deposit  is  made  for  each  person.  Miss  Riggs  is 
in  charge  of  Boyd  Hall  and  Miss  O'Dell  is  in 
charge  of  Women's  Hall. 

Athens. — Located  on  a  hill  and  surrounded  by 
many  beautiful  wooded  hills,  Athens  is  one  of 
the  most  sanitary  and  attractive  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  Ohio.  The  water  is  pure,  the  streets 
paved,  the  homes  attractive,  and  the  residents 
intelligent,  progressive,  and  friendly.  There 
are  no  saloons  in  Athens. 

How  to  Reach  Athens.— Athens  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  following  railroads:    Baltimore 


and  Ohio  Southwestern,  Hocking   Valley,   and 
Ohio  Central  lines. 

By  leaving  home  at  any  point  in  Ohio,  Athens 
can  be  reached  on  the  same  day.  There  are 
five  trains  daily  from  Parkersburg,  five  trains 
daily  from  Cincinnati,  Chillicothe,  and  points 
between,  six  from  Toledo,  six  from  Columbus, 
seven  from  Corning,  and  seven  from  Middle- 
port. 

Important: — On  reaching  Athens,  unless  the 
student  has  made  definite  arrangements  con- 
cerning a  lodging  place,  he  should  at  once  re- 
port to  the  Information  Bureau  on  the  first  floor 
of  Ewing  Hall. 

Request  for  Names. — Superintendents  and 
teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  President 
of  the  University  the  names  and  addresses  of 
teachers  and  others  who  would  likely  be  inter- 
ested in  some  line  of  work  presented  at  Ohio 
University,  in  either  the  State  Normal  College 
or  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Bulletin  is  sent  free  and  regularly  to  all 
persons  who  desire  to  have  their  names  enrolled 
on  the  mailing  list. 

Summer  School  Advantages. — Besides  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  pursue  systematically 
almost  any  study  desired,  under  the  direction  of 
those  regularly  employed  in  this  work,  the 
student  of  the  Summer  School  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  acquaintance,  friendship,  and 
counsel  of  many  prominent  superintendents, 
examiners,  principals,  and  others  who  are  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  progressive  well-qual- 
ified teachers.  Hundreds  of  wide-awake  teach- 
ers find  more  lucrative  and  more  desirable  pos- 
itions through  attendance  at  the  Summer 
School. 

A  Teachers'  Bureau. — During  the  Summer 
School  of  1915  a  Special  Committee,  headed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College,  will  con- 
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duct,  free  of  charge,  a  bureau  for  teachers. 
Superintendents  who  desire  capable  teachers, 
whether  for  high  school  or  for  the  grades,  will 
be  assisted  by  the  bureau. 

Conclusion. — In  recent  years  thousands  of 
people  have  learned  to  know  something  of  the 
broad  scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Ohio  University  and  State  Normal  College 
at  Athens.  By  coming  to  the  brief  session  of 
the  Summer  School  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women  have  received  an  awakening  which 
has  disclosed  to  them  a  new  world  of  opportunity 
and  service.  All  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Summer  School  of  1915  are  at  your  service. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  ses- 
sion of  19 1 5  write  to  John  J.  Richeson,  Dean  of 
the  State  Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio. 

For  latest  catalogue,  handsome  Souvenir 
Bulletin,  or  special  information,  address 

Alston  Ellis, 
President  of  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O. 
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COURSES  OF   STUDY 

For  the    Summer   School    of   Ohio   University 

and    State  Normal  College,  June 

19,  1915  to  July  30,  1915 


Faculty 

Alston  Ewjs,  Ph.  DM  LI,.  D., 
President. 

John  J.  Richeson,  B.  Ped., 
Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College  and  Pro- 
fessor of  School  Administration. 
Secondary  Course  of  Study. 
Supervision  and  Criticism. 

Edwin  Watts  Chubb,  A.  M.,  LiTT.  D., 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts   and  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
Survey  of  English  Literature. 
Shakespere. 

Kli  Dunkirk,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Registrar  of  the 
University. 
Beginning  Latin,  Preparatory. 
Caesar,  Preparatory. 
Vergil,  Preparatory. 

Dafydd  J.  Evans,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Latin. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 
Freshman  Latin. 
Second  Semester  Latin,  Preparatory. 
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Frederick  Treudley,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Sociology. 
Ethics. 

Sociology,  two  sections. 
School  Administration. 

ALBERT  A.    ATKINSON,    M.    S., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

Robert  G.  Weber,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Physics. 
First  Semester  Physics,  Preparatory. 
First  Semester  Physics,  Laboratory. 
Second  Semester  Physics.   Preparatory. 
Second  Semester  Physics,  Laboratory. 
Freshman  Physics,  First  Semester. 
Elementary  Physics,  Review  of  Text.  No  credit. 

George  E.  McLaughlin,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Instructor  in  Manual  Training  and  Workshop. 

C.  O.  Wiujamson,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Manual  Training  and  Assistant 

in  Mathematics. 
Elementary  Woodwork,  2  hours  each  day. 
Cabinet  Making,  2  hours  each  day. 
History  and  organization  of  Manual  Training, 

Class  Work. 
Hammered  Metal  Work. 
Observation  and  Methods  in  Manual  Training 

in  7th  and  8th  Grades. 
Algebra. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

HENRY  W.  ELSON,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D., 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 
Economics. 
The  British  Empire. 
European  History  I. 
European  History  II. 
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Oscar  Chrisman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Paidology  and  Psychology. 

Homer  Guy  Bishop.  M.  S., 
Assistant  Professor. 

Samuel  Renshaw,  A.  B., 
Instructor 
Paidology — Childhood. 
Paidology — Boygirlhood. 
Paidology — Exceptional  Child. 
Educational  Psychology,  two  sections. 
Introductory  Psychology,  four  sections. 

William  Fairfield  Mercer,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 
High  School  Physiology,  Preparatory. 
Bacteriology. 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

William  B.  BenTley,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 
First  Chemistry. 
Second  Chemistry. 
Physical  Geography,  II. 

Lewis  J.  AddicoTT,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
First  Algebra,  Sec.  i,  Preparatory. 
Second  Algebra,  Preparatory. 
Solid  Geometry,  Preparatory. 
Plane  Trigonometry,  Collegiate. 

Willis  L.  Gard,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Education. 
Principles  of  Education. 
Science  of  Education. 
History  of  Education. 
Philosophy  of  Education. 
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Fletcher  S.  Coultrap,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  and 
Principal  of  the  State  Preparatory  School. 
School  Management,  two  sections. 
High-School  Methods. 
Advanced  Grammar. 


Hiram  Roy  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D., 
Professor  of  English . 
Literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades,  two  sections. 
English  Poetry. 
High-School  Methods  in  English. 

Mary  E.  KaleR,  Ph.  B.,  B.  Ped., 
Instructor  in  English. 
Literature  for  Primary  Grades,  three  sections. 
American  Poetry. 

Edson  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Ph.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Arithmetic  with  Methods,  two  sections. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic   in   Grammar 

Grades. 
Plane  Geometry,  Preparatory. 

Charles  M.  Copeland,  B.  Ped., 

Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Preparatory,  two 

sections. 
Accounting,  I.     First  half. 
Algebra,  I.,  Section  II.,  Preparatory. 

Minnie  Dean, 
Instructor  in  Typewriting  and  Stenography. 
Beginning  Typewriting. 
Advanced  Typewriting. 
Beginning  Stenography. 
Advanced  Stenography. 
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Thomas  N.  Hoover,  M.  Pcd.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History. 
American  History,  First  Semester. 
American  History,  Second  Semester. 
Methods  of  Teaching  History. 
Constitutional  Ivaw. 

Wiuiam  F.  Copeland,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  I)., 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Instruction. 

Oscar  B.  Dunlap,  M.  S.  in  Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture 

General    Agriculture,     First    Semester.      Two 

sections. 
General   Agriculture,    Second  Semester.     Two 

sections. 
Horticulture. 
Farm  Crops. 
Special  Lectures,  one  each  day. 

William  A.  MaTheny,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Civic  Biology  and  Botany, 

Elementary  Botany,  Preparatory. 

Civic  Biology,  two  sections. 

College  Botany. 

Clement  1,.  Martzolee,  M.  Ped., 
Alumni  Secretary  and  Field  Agent. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Geography. 

Ohio  History. 

Emil  DoernEnburg,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  German. 

Allen  X,.  Carter,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  German. 
German  i.     Three  sections. 
German  2.     Second  Semester. 
German  3.     Rapid  Reading. 
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Conversation  and  Composition. 
Advanced  German. 
German  Teachers'  Course. 

Wiujam  Ernest  Lowther,  B.  S.,  Fb.  D., 
French,  Beginning. 
French,  Advanced. 
French,  Scientific. 
Spanish,  Beginning. 

CLINTON  N.  MACKINNON,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English . 
Freshman  Composition,  (Liberal  Arts). 
The  English  Novel. 

History  of  English  Literature,  Preparatory,  two 
sections. 

Irma  Elizabeth  Voigt,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Dean  of  Women,  and  Instructor  in  Public 
Speaking. 

C.  M.  DouthiTT,  M.  D., 

Director  of  Indoor  Athletics. 

Physical  Education,  Sec.  i . . . .      . .  .No  credit. 

Physical  Education,  Sec.  2 No  credit. 

Personal  Hygiene. 

SupT.  B.  O.  Skinner,  Ph.  B., 

Athens  Public  Schools. 

Freshman    Composition,  (Normal    College),    I, 

two  sections. 
Freshman  Composition,  (Normal  College),  II. 
American  Literature,  Preparatory. 

J.  H.  Comstock,  A.  B.,  M.  Ped., 
Elementary  Rhetoric,  First  Semester,  Prepara- 
tory. 
Review  in  Grammar,  Preparatory. 
Cicero,  Preparatory. 
Assistant  in  overflow  classes. 
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EUZABETH  H.  BOHN, 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science. 

Miss  Margaret  Farnam, 
Miss  Awck  C.  Smith, 
Instructors  in  Domestic  Science. 
Cooking  II. 
Plain  Sewing. 
Household  Management. 
Art  Needle  Work 
Dressmaking,  II. 
Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies. 
Food  Study. 
History  and  Organization  of  Domestic  Science 

and  Art. 
Millinery. 

Emma  S.  Waite, 
Principal  of  the  Training  School. 
Primary  Methods  and  Observation  for  Graded 
Schools,   reciting  six  times  a  week;  four  in 
the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon.     2  hours' 
credit. 

S.  K.  Mardis,  A.  M., 

Supervisor  of  Rural  Training  School  and 

Associate  Professor  of  History  of 

Education. 

County,  District,  and  Village  Supervision. 

Rural  School  Course  of  Study. 

R™ali.  SiC^°°1     Didactics>     (Observation    and 
Methods),  two  sections. 

Frederick  C.  Landsittei,,  M.  S.  in  Ed., 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Education. 
History  of  Education,  two  sections 
Elementary  Course  of  Study. 
School  Law,  Present  and  Prospective 
Grammar-Grade  Methods. 
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BERT  M.  Thompson,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Professor  of  Geography. 
Physiography,  two  sections. 
Physical  Geography,  I. 
Political  Geography. 

Evan  J.  Jones,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
General  History,  I,  Preparatory. 
General  History,  II,  Preparatory. 
Civics,  Preparatory. 
U.  S.  History,  Review. 

Mary  J.  Brison,  B.  S., 
Olive  S.  DeLuce,  B.  S., 
Minnie  Horton, 
Marie  Luntz, 
Instructors  in  Public-School  Art  and 
Elementary  Manual    Training. 
Public-School  Drawing,  First  Semester, 

two  sections *  hour. 

Public-School     Drawing,    Second    Se- 
mester     i  hour. 

Elementary,  Manual  Training 2  hours. 

Drawing  in  the  Training  School. 

Constance  T.  McLKod,  A.  B., 
Principal  Kindergarten  School. 

Kindergarten  Theory,  I.  and  II. 

Observation  and  Practice. 

M.  B.  Banks, 
Director  of  Athletics. 
Athletic  Coaching. 

Eugenia  May  I,iston, 
Instructor  in  Public-School  Music. 
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Elizabeth  Gertrude  Garber, 
Assistant. 
Beginning  Sight  Singing,  four  sections 

• •  • ; I  hour. 

Advanced  Sight  Singing  I  hour. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Music. 2  hours! 

Choral  Class !  hour* 

Daily  work  in  the  Practice  Schools. 

George  C.  Parks,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches. 

Penmanship,  three  classes No  credit. 

Commercial  Geography. 

Miss  Marie  Lee  Warner, 

Miss  Martha  Griffith, 

Miss  Lilian  V.  Sneed, 

Miss  Lou  Hattie  Thompson, 

Specialists  in  Teaching  Reading. 

Elizabeth  Musgrave, 
Critic  Teacher,  First-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Amy  M.  Weihr,  Ph.  M., 
Critic  Teacher,  Second- Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Carrie  A.  Cowden, 
Critic  Teacher,  Third-Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Winifred  L.  Wiujams, 
Critic  Teacher,  Fourth-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Beryi,  Fishel,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Critic  Teacher,  Fifth- Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
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Cora  E.  Bailey,  B.  Ped., 
Critic  Teacher,  Sixth-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Margaret  L.  Tiu,ey, 
Critic  Teacher,  Seventh-  Year  Grade  and  Eighth- 
Year  Grade. 
Class-rooin  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Lulu  W.  REITER, 

Ruth  E.  Hau., 

Lilian  E.  TerrEU,, 

Critic  Teachers,  Rural  Training  School. 

Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  u  o'clock  A.  M. 

Miss  Mary  Edith  O'DEUv, 
Matron  of  Women's  HalL 

WlIXANNA  M.  RlGGS, 

Matron  of  Boyd  Hall. 

Miss  Faye  Eu^iott, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

JUUA  h.  CABLE, 

Stenographer  to  the  President. 

Wiuiam  R.  CabIvE,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant  to  the  Registrar. 

Mayme   B.  Cabi,E, 
Assistant  Registrar. 
May  Putnam  Harris, 
Stenographer  to  the  Deans. 


Library. 

Chari.es  G.  Matthews,  Ph.  M., 
Librarian. 
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Carrie  Ai,ta  Matthews,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Librarian. 

Cau,a  E.  Cooley,  Ph.  B., 
Assistant  Librarian. 

Mary  E.  Wagner, 
Assistant  Librarian. 

Library  Hours — 
Monday,     Tuesday,      Wednesday,    Thursday. 
Fridays. 

9:00  to  11:30  o'clock  A.  M. 

1:00  to    5:00  o'clock  P.  M. 

7:30  to    9:00  o'clock  P.  M. 

Saturday,  1  :oo  to    5:00  o'clock  P.  M. 

Special. — The  management  of  the  Summer 
School  is  pleased  to  announce  that  it  is  holding 
in  reserve  for  work  in  the  overflow  classes  in 
educational  subjects  such  capable  men  as: 

Geoffrey  F.  Morgan,  A.  M., 
Isaac  Bmery  Ash,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  and 
A.  E.  Wagner.  Ph.  D., 
Instructors  in  the  Extension  Department. 

Many  other  capable  instructors  are  also  under 
reserve  whose  services  can  be  secured  in  cases 
of  emergency. 

PRIVATE   WORK  IN   MUSIC. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  Public-School 
Music  several  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Music  will  give  private  instruction 
in  Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  or  Organ;  also  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  private  instruction  in 
Harmony  or  Musical  History.  Students  may 
enter  for  lessons  as  desired;  it  is  advised,  how- 
ever, that  they  take  two  lessons  a  week  in  such 
subjects  as  Voice  and  Piano. 
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Fees  for  instruction  in  the  following  subjects 
in  the  CoiyivEGB  OF  Music  are  as  follows: 

Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  etc.,  12  half-hour  pri- 
vate lessons,  or  pro  rata,  $12.00. 

There  are  110  fees  for  any  of  the  courses  in 
Public-School  Music.  See  courses  in  Public- 
School  Music. 


LECTURES   AND   ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Friday  evening  will  be  left  open  for  the 
Christian  Associations  at  7  :oo  and  the  Summer 
School  Literary  Society  at  8:00.  The  Green  and 
White,  the  weekly  Summer  School  paper,  will 
be  better  than  ever.  Last  year  2,404  students, 
nearly  all  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach, 
attended  the  Summer  Session.  This  year  the 
authorities  of  the  school  are  prepared  to  take 
care  of  3,000  students. 


CONFERENCES. 

For  Superintendents,   Rural  School 
Teachers,  and  Others. 

During  the  third  week  of  the  session,  begin- 
ning July  12,  a  series  of  lectures  will  be  given 
by  Supt.  Richard  Parks,  of  Sullivan  County, 
Indiana.  Part  of  these  lectures  will  be  given  in 
the  evening  and  a  part  in  the  classroom.  All 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  hear  this  great 
teacher. 

Other  lecturers  of  national  repute  will  be  pres- 
ent. At  sometime,  the  date  not  now  fully  set- 
tled upon,  Governor  Frank  B.  Willis  will 
address  the  Summer  School. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening  July  22, 
Coburn  Players — Two  outdoor  plays  will  be  pre- 
sented by  this  famous  organization.  The  one 
will   be  a  play  by  Shakespere  or  Moliere  ;  the 


other  will  be  "The  Yellow  Jacket",  a  play 
highly  recommended  by  the  Drama  league  of 
America.  Of  this  play  Professor  Brander  Mat- 
thews, of  Columbia  University,  writes,  "In  more 
than  forty  years  of  play-going,  I  have  seen  few 
performances  as  interesting." 


TREATMENT  OF  STUDENTS. 

Nowhere  are  students  treated  better  than  at 
the  Ohio  University  Summer  School.  The 
Faculty  makes  effective  effort  to  please,  help, 
and  instruct  the  students  ;  the  town  welcomes 
you  and  delights  in  your  presence  ;  the  people 
open  up  their  homes  for  your  accommodation. 
Every  one  welcomes  you!  You  never  feel  that 
you  are  just  tolerated!  You  always  feel  that 
they  want  you!     You  want  to  come  back! 


SPECIAL  TRANSPORTATION  NOTICE 

Every  student  is  urged  to  read  carefully  the 
following  directions. 

Envelopes  for  the  application  for  railway 
tickets  are  in  Professor  Hoover's  office,  first 
floor,  Ellis  Hall.  All  students  who  will  leave 
Athens  by  train  should  apply  for  tickets  not 
later  than  Tuesday  evening  before  the  close  of 
the  school.  These  applications  will  be  given  to 
the  railway  companies  and  the  tickets  will  be 
made  out  and  on  sale  at  Professor  Hoover's 
office  on  Thursday,  from  8  to  12  A.  M.  Bag- 
gage may  be  checked  out  Thursday. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  students  make 
application  in  advance,  so  that  the  necessary 
transportation  facilities  may  be  provided. 

The  place  is  Professor  Hoover's  office,  next 
door  to  Dean  Richeson's  office,  in  Ellis  Hall. 
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Schedule  of  Recitations 

Of  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio   University   and 

State    Normal   College,   June  22    to 

July  31,  1915. 


(Note  the  alphabetic  arrangement;  also  that 
unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  are  collegi- 
ate receiving  a  credit  of  two  semester  hours.) 

7:00  A.  M. 

Agriculture,  General,  I,  Sec.  i. 

Agriculture,  General,  Course  II,  Sec.  i. 

Arithmetic,  with  methods,  Sec.  i. 

Arithmetic,  Milne's  Practical,  Sec.  i. 

Botany,  College. 

Cooking,  Second  Semester. 

Education,  History  of,  Advanced. 

Education,   Principles  of,  Sec.  i. 

English,  Freshman  Composition,  (Normal  Col- 
lege), Sec.  I. 

German  I,  Preparatory. 

History,  General,  I,  Preparatory. 

Paidology,  Childhood. 

Physics,  First  Semester,  Preparatory. 

Rhetoric,  Elementary. 

Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  i. 

School  Management,  Sec.  i. 

School  Law,  Present  and  Prospective. 

Vergil. 

Word  Mastery  and   Riverside   Readers,    i    hr. 
credit. 

7:50  A.    M. 

Algebra,  P'irst,  Preparatory. 
Athletic  Coaching. 
Chemistry,  First. 
Course   of     Study,     Elementary. 
Didactics,     Rural    School,     Observation    and 
Methods,  Sec.     i. 
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Education,  History  of  Elementary. 
English — 

History   of    English    Literature,  Sec.  i, 
Preparatory. 

English  Poetry. 

Survey  of  English  Literature. 
European   History,  I. 
Food  Study,  II. 
French,  Beginning. 
German,  I  and  II. 
History,  American,  First  Semester. 
Interpretative  Reading. 
Latin,  Second  Semester,  Preparatory. 
Music— Theory  and  Sight  Reading,  Beginners' 

Class,  Sees.  I  and  II.     i  hour  credit. 
Physics,  Freshman. 
Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  2. 
Reading,    New    Education     Method.     1    hour 

credit. 
Reading,  Ward  Method.     1  hour  credit. 
Reading,  Aldine  Method.     1  hour  credit. 
School  Administration. 
Teaching, 

Typewriting,  Advanced. 
Wood  Work,  Elementary. 


Chapel  8:40-9:00  A.  M. 


9:00  A.  M. 


Advanced  Sight  Singing. 
Accounting,  First  half. 
Algebra,  Third,  Preparatory. 
Algebra,  Second,  Preparatory. 
Athletic  Coaching. 
Bacteriology. 
Biology,  Civic,  Sec.  1. 
Cabinet  Making. 
Course  of  Study,  Rural  School. 
Drawing  in  the  Training  School. 


H 


(3) 
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English — 

Freshman  Composition, (Liberal  Arts). 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Methods. 
Political  Geography. 
German  II.     Preparatory. 
Grammar-Grade  Methods. 

History — 

The  British  Empire. 

United  States  History,  Review,  Preparatory. 

Latin — 

Csesar,  Preparatory. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 
Music  in  the  Training  School. 
Paidology,  Boygirlhood. 
Personal  Hygiene. 

Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory,  Preparatory. 
Rural  School  Didactics,  Sec.  II. 
Sociology. 
Teaching. 
Theory  and  Practice. 

9:50  A.  M. 

Botany,  Elementary,  Preparatory. 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia,  Freshman. 

Course  of  Study,  Secondary. 

Drawing,  Public  School,  First  Semester,  Sec.  i. 

Education,  Science  of. 

Economics. 

English — 

English  Composition,  (Normal College),  Sec. 
II. 

Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades,  Sec.  I. 

Shakespere. 
Geography,  Methods  of  Teaching. 
Geometry,  Plane,  Preparatory. 
German  III. 

Grammar,  Review  in,  Sec.  II,  Preparatory. 
History,  General,  II,  Preparatory. 
Horticulture. 
Household  Management. 
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Music  in  the  Training  School. 

Penmanship.     No  credit. 

Physical  Education,  Gymnasium,  Sec.  r. 

Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory. 

Physiology,  High  School,   Preparatory. 

Primary   Methods  and  Observation,  8  times   a 

week,  5  in  A.  M.,  and  3  in  P.  M. 
Psychology,  Experimental. 
Teaching  in  Training  Schools. 

10:40  A.  M. 

Algebra,  I,  Sees.  II.  and  III. 

Biology,  Civic,  Sec.  II. 

Cicero's  Orations. 

English- 
American  Literature,  General  Survey,  Prepar- 
atory. 
High-School  Methods  in  English. 

French,  Advanced. 

Geography,     Physical,     Preparatory,    Sees    I 
and  II. 

Geometry,  Solid,  Preparatory. 

German,  Teachers'  Course,  Methods. 

History,  American,  Sec.  II. 

Manual  Training,  Elementary. 

Music— Choral  Class.     1  hour  credit. 

Paidology,  Exceptional  Child. 

Penmanship.     No  credit. 

Physical  Education,  Sec.  II. 

Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory,   Preparatory 

School  Management,  Sec.  II. 

Supervision  and  Criticism. 

Typewriting,  Beginning. 

1:30  P.  M. 

Agriculture,  General,  II,  Sec.  II. 
Constitutional  Law. 

County,  District,  and  Village  Supervision 
Drawing,  Public   School,    First   Semester,  Sec. 
II.     1  hour  credit. 


SBm 
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Dressmaking,  I. 

Education,  Principles  of.     Sec.  II. 

English — 

History  of  English  Literature,  Sec.  n.     Pre- 
paratory. 

Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades,  Sec.  u. 
Hand  Work. 
High-School  Methods. 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 
Kindergarten,  I. 
Latin,  Beginning,  Preparatory, 
Manual  Training,  History  and  Organization  of. 
Music,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Public  Schools. 
Physical  Education,  Gymnasium,  Sec.  n. 
Physics,  Second  Semester,  Preparatory. 
Plane  Trigonometry. 
Primary  Methods . 
Psychological  Laboratory. 
Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  III. 
Spanish,  Beginning. 
Stenography,  Beginning. 


2:20  P.  M. 

Agriculture,  General,  I,  Sec.  II. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

Commercial  Geography. 

Drawing,   Public   School,   Second   Semester. 

i  hour  credit. 
Education,  Social  Principles  of. 
English — 

Review  in  Grammar,  Sec.  I,  Preparatory. 

Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades. 
European  History,  II. 
German,  Advanced. 
German,  Conversational. 
High-School  Methods. 
Kindergarten,  II. 
Mathematics — 

Arithmetic  with  Methods,  Sec.  II. 

Milne's  Arithmetic,  Sec.  II. 
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Music— Theory  and  Sight  Reading,  Beginners' 

Class,  Sees.  Ill  and  IV.     i  hour  credit. 
Physics,  Freshman,  Laboratory. 
Physiography,  Advanced  Geography. 
Psychological  Laboratory. 
Psychology,  Experimental,  Sec.  II. 
Sewing,  Plain. 
Stenography,  Advanced. 
Swimming.     No  credit. 

3:10  P.  M. 

Arithmetic  in  Grammar  Grades,  Methods  of 
Teaching. 

Art  Needle  Work. 

Chemistry,  Second  Course. 

Civics,  Preparatory. 

Drawing,  Mechanical. 

Education,  Philosophy  of. 

Ethics. 

Farm  Crops. 

French,  Scientific. 

Hammered  Metal  Work. 

History,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies. 

Music—Theory  and  Sight  Reading,  Advanced 
Class,     i  hour  credit. 

Ohio  History. 

Penmanship. 

Physics,  Elementary,  Review  of  Text,  Prepar- 
atory. 

Physics,  Freshman,  Laboratory. 

Poetry,  American. 

Psychological  Laboratory. 

Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  IV. 

Rural-School  Didactics.     Sec.  II. 

4:00  P.  M. 

Overflow  and  additional  classes  will  be  scheduled 
at  this  hour. 

7:00  to  8:00  P.  M. 

Free  Lectures  and  Song  Recitals  in  Music  Hall. 
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Brief   Descriptions   of  the  Course  of 
Study. 

Descriptions  of  the  Courses  of  Study  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages.     Unless  otherwise 
specified  the  credit  is  two   collegiate   semester 
hours     for  each   Summer-School   course.     For 
convenience  the  departments  have  been  arranged 
in  alphabetical- order: 
agriculture. 
Art  of  teaching. 
Biology. 
Botany. 
Chemistry. 

Commercial  Branches. 
English,  (Language  and  Literature). 
Ethics  and  Sociology. 
French  and  Spanish. 
Geography  and  Physiography. 
German. 

History  and  Government. 
History  and  Principles  of  Education. 
Home  Economics. 
Latin. 

Mathematics. 
Music. 

Paidology  and  Psychology. 
Philosophy. 
Physical  Education. 
Physics. 

School  Administration. 
School  Supervision. 
School    Art    and     Elementary    Manual 

Training. 
Training  Schools. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  of  importance  that  all  students  and  pro- 
spective students  read  with  care  the  statements 
set  forth  below.     They  convey  information  that 
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will  save  much  trouble,  and  no  little  confusion, 
if  they  are  understood  and  heeded: 

Note  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Faculty 
of  the  Summer  School  is  made  up  of  Professors 
and  Instructors  regularly  connected  with  OHIO 
UNIVERSITY  and  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
COLLEGE. 

A  Student  will  be  permitted  to  take  three  col- 
legiate subjects,  or  more  provided  the  hours  of 
credit  do  not  amount  to  more  than  six  semester 
hours.  One  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours 
are  required  to  graduate  from  one  of  the  four- 
year  courses  of  Ohio  University.  The  six  hours 
is  a  little  more  in  credit  value  than  the  120  under 
the  old  system  used  in  previous  Summer  Schools 
of  Ohio  University. 

In  no  case  will  more  than  six  semester  hours 
of  college  credit  be  given  to  any  student  for  work 
done  in  the  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

NOTE:  Unless  otherwise  designated  each 
course  is  a  college  credit  course  for  which  two 
hours  of  credit  are  given. 

Students  taking  work  for  which  no  college 
credit  is  asked  will  be  permitted  much  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  studies.  All  such,  however,  are 
strongly  advised  not  to  attempt  too  much.  In 
most  branches  of  study  double  work  is  done,  and 
students  should  bear  that  fact  in  mind  in 
selecting  their  work.  In  but  few  cases  can  stu- 
dents take  with  profit  more  than  three  recitations 
daily  — even  this  chiefly  where  review  work  is 
selected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  full  provision  has  been 
made  for  more  than  180  recitations  daily,  not  to 
mention  the  daily  laboratory  practice  connected 
with  the  scientific  studies,  the  daily  teaching  in 
the  ten  training  schools,  and  the  facilities  for 
reading  and  investigation  afforded  within  the 
hours  when  the  University  Library  is  open. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Professor  CopBLAND  and  Assistant 
Professor  Duni^ap. 

The  work  in  Agriculture  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  or 
preparing  to  teach.  Students  are  requested  to 
select  the  courses  best  adapted  to  their  special 
work.  The  course  in  General  Agriculture  will 
be  in  two  sections;  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one 
in  the  afternoon.  By  referring  to  the  outline  of 
courses  the  time  for  recitation  and  field  trips 
can  be  ascertained. 

Course  I.  —General  Agriculture  with 
Methods. — This  course  is  planned  for  those  with- 
out previous  instruction  in  beginning  agricul- 
ture, and  will  consist  of  elementary  lessons 
concerning  the  different  features  of  country- 
life.  The  class  will  meet  in  two  sections;  one 
in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  There 
will  be  three  lectures  and  two  field  lessons  each 
week.  The  aim  is  to  do  work  equivalent  to 
that  done  during  the  first  semester  of  the  regular 
year. 

Course  II.— General  Agriculture  with 
Methods.— This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  I.  The  two  courses  combined  will  aim 
to  do  work  equivalent  to  that  of  the  regular 
year.  A  guide  to  the  first  course  will  be  chapters 
i  to  7,  inclusive,  of  Warren's  Elements  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Course  II.  will  complete  the  text. 
A  student  may  enter  both  classes  and  thereby 
complete  work  sufficient  for  the  required  work 
of  one  year.  The  work  in  this  course  is  the 
same  as  that  done  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
regular  year. 

Course  III.— Horticulture.— The  work  in  this 
course  will  be  a  study  of  orchard  and  garden 
practices.     There  will  be  three  lectures  and  two 
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field  lessons  each  week.  Planting,  pruning, 
grafting,  budding,  thinning,  mulching,  orchard 
fertilzation,  and  other  problems  will  be  discussed 
and  demonstrated.  An  important  feature  will  be 
i he  study  of  orchard  enemies.  The  text  used 
will  be  Popular  Fruit  Growing,  by  S.  B.  Green, 
and  the  work  will  be  the  same  as  'given  during 
the  first  semester  of  the  regular  year. 

Course  IV.— Farm  Crops.— This  course  aims 
to  give  students  a  knowledge  of  the  crops  grown 
on  the  farm.  A  comparative  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent grasses  will  be  made  and  test  plots  of 
corn,  cow  peas,  soy  beans,  millet,  potatoes  and 
other  crops  will  be  grown.  A  prominent  feature 
of  this  work  will  be  the  studv  of  the  relation- 
ship of  these  crops  to  the  different  types  of  soil 
and  different  grades  of  fertilizer.  The  work  is 
the  same  as  is  given  during  the  second  semester 
of  the  regular  year. 

Course  V.— Laboratory  Methods  in  Agricul- 
ture.—This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
had  previous  instruction  in  agriculture.  Its 
purpose  is  to  teach  students  how  to  prepare 
demonstrations  and  exhibits  for  use  in  teaching 
agriculture. 

This  class  will  meet  four  times  a  week  for  a 
period  of  two  hours. 

Schedule  of  Agricultural  Courses. 

Mod.       Tues.       Wed.  Thurs.       Fri. 

Gen.  Ag.,  Course  I. 

Sec.l,  a.m.      7:00     7:00-7:50      7:00  7:00-7:50 

Sec.2,  p.m.      2:20      2:20-3:10      2:20  2:20-3:10 

Gen.  Ag.,  Course  II. 
Sec.l,  a.m.  7:00-7:50     7:00      7:00-7:50     7:00 

Sec.2,  p.m.      1:30      1:30-2:10      1:30  1:30-2:10 


Horticulture,  a.m. 
Farm  Crops,  p.m. 


9:50     9:50-10:50    9:50    9:50-10:50 
3:10      3:10-3:40    8:10     3:10-8:40 
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ART  OF  TEACHING  OR  METHODS. 

1.  Grammar-Grade  Methods  I.— A  thorough 
study  of  the  recitation  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental part  of  this  course.  The  accepted  gen- 
eral forms  of  procedure  represented  in  current 
usage  are  studied,  with  attention  to  the  corre- 
sponding lesson  plans.  Regular  observation 
work  in  the  Training  School  is  carried  on,  either 
preceded  or  supplemented  by  class  consideration 
of  the  principles  involved.  The  teaching  of 
reading,  elementary  science,  geography,  and 
morals  are  carefully  developed,  and  incidental 
observation  work  in  domestic  science,  manual 
training,  music,  and  drawing  is  introduced. 
Strayer's  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process 
will  be  used  as  a  text-book,  supplemented  with 
library   assignments.      Professor   IvANDSiMEi,. 

High-School  Methods.— Junior,  required.  The 
function  of  the  American  high  school  is  taken 
as  the  point  of  departure  in  the  study  of  high- 
school  methods.  Adequate  understanding  on 
this  point  is  developed  through  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  the  history  of  secondary  education  in 
this  country,  its  social  aspects,  and  its  relation 
to  the  general  problem  of  adolescence.  The 
essentials  of  secondary  class  management  will 
be  dealt  with,  and  opportunity  will  be  afforded, 
through  assigned  readings  and  group  confer- 
ences, for  special  study  of  the  teaching  of  indi- 
vidual high-school  subjects.  Brown's  American 
High  School  will  be  the  text-book  used.  Pro- 
fessor Landsittei,. 

Secondary  Teaching.— Senior,  required.  Op- 
portunity will  be  afforded  during  the  Summer 
School  to  do  practice  teaching  under  competent 
supervision  in  the  preparatory  classes  of  the 
University.  Those  who  have  never  taught  may 
gain  here  experience  of  the  best  sort.  Experi- 
enced teachers,  too,  may  make  this  course  a 
means  of  securing    that  revision   of    methods 
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which  educational  progress  is  continually  mak- 
ing necessary.  The  practice  teaching  required 
by  the  law  of  1914  may  be  done  in  this  course. 
Professor  Coui/Trap. 

Primary  Methods.— Four  times  a  week.  After 
the  lesson  in  Theory  or  Methods,  a  class  from 
the  Training  School  will  be  brought  in,  and  an 
opportunity  to  see  an  application  of  the  methods 
just  discussed  in  class  will  be  given.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  work  in  Primary  Methods 
and  Observation, two  conferences  a  week  will  be 
held.     Professor  Waite. 

Other  Courses  in  Methods.— See  Rural  Train- 
ing School  and  Graded  Elementary  Training 
School  .  See  also  special  subjects,  as  History 
Geography,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Latin  and 
Reading. 


BIOLOGY. 

High  School  Physiology.— This  course  is  an 
elementary  one  for  teachers  who  wish  to  review 
the  subject,  as  well  as  for  beginners.  Hygiene 
will  receive  considerable  attention.  Laboratory 
work  will  be  introduced  in  a  general  way  to 
demonstrate  structure  and  the  physiological 
principles  Text,  The  Human  Mechanism,  by 
Hough  and  Sedgwick.     Professor  MERCER. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation.— Not  less  than  a 
first-class  high-school  course  in  physiology  is 
presupposed  for  this  course.  General  questions 
of  sanitation  are  discussed  which  lead  to  the 
large  questions  of  both  personal  and  municipal 
hygiene.  The  text -book  used  is  Hough  and 
Sedgwick's  Human  Mechanism.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  course  for  teachers.  Professor 
Mercer. 

Bacteria  in  Relation   to   Home   and    Country 

Life.— Students  interested  in  domestic  science 
agriculture,  nature  study,  school  gardening,  or 
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sanitation  will  find  this  conrse  of  special  value. 
The  course  is  one  of  laboratory,  recitation,  and 
lecture  about  equally  divided.  It  will  introduce 
the  student  to  the  methods  of  growth,  and  the 
handling  of  bacteria,  both  useful  and  injurious. 
It  is  a  beginners'  course  in  General  Bacteriology. 
Text,  Buchanan's  Household  Bacteriology. 
Professor  MERCER.    , 

Civic  Biology.— This  will  be  a  study  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  living  nature  in  their  relation  to 
community  welfare.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
Insects,  Birds,  and  Bee-keeping.  The  work 
will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Nature  Study 
teachers  of  either  city  or  rural  schools.  Pro- 
fessor MaTheny. 

Elementary  Botany.— This  course  is  the  one 
given  during  the  second  semester  of  the  college 
year.  It  will  be  an  outdoor  course.  Practical 
Botany,  by  Bergen  and  Caldwell,  will  be  the 
text.     Professor  MaTheny. 

College  Botany.— This  is  the  course  described 
in  the  general  catalogue  for  the  second  semester. 
Principles  of  Botany,  by  Bergen  and  Davis,  will 
be  used.  This  work  is  required  in  the  agricul- 
tural course  and  is  made  optional  with  Zoology 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Professor 
MaTheny. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry  A.  — Course  A  and  Course  B 
together  form  a  course  in  Elementary  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  This  course  covers  the  work  of  the 
first  semester  of  Domestic  Science  Chemistry. 
Special  attention  will  given  to  subjects  directly 
concerned  with  domestic  problems.  Professor 
BENTLEY. 
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Chemistry  B. — A  continuation  of  Course  A 
which  must  precede  it.  Recitations  five  hours; 
laboratory  work  eight  hours  per  week.  Pro- 
fessor bentxey. 


COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES. 

Accounting  I. — This  course  is  for  beginners 
and  will  cover  one-half  of  the  work  of  a  semester. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting text  will  be  used.  Ample  practice  will 
be  given  in  the  opening,  keeping  and  closing  of 
such  double-entry  books  as  are  commonly  used 
in  the  simpler  kinds  of  business.  Numerous 
supplementary  exercises  will  be  worked.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  drawing  and 
handling  of  the  various  papers  connected  with 
the  transactions  entered.  Students,  having 
taken  this  course,  should  be  able  to  keep  an 
ordinary  set  of  books.  The  information  and 
training  to  be  derived  would  be  valuable  to  any 
one.     Professor  CoPEiyAND. 

Stenography. — Classes  in  Stenography  will 
be  formed  both  for  beginners  and  for  advanced 
students.  Advanced  classes  are  given  the  special 
advantage  of  dictation  from  a  phonograph  for 
speed  practice.  The  Pitman-Howard  Amanu- 
ensis is  the  text  used.     Miss  Dean. 

Typewriting. — All  students  who  take  Stenog- 
raphy are  given  instruction  in  typewriting, 
manifolding,  etc.  The  Department  has  an  ample 
supply  of  new  standard  machines  wmich  are  at 
the  disposal  of  its  students  for  as  much  daily 
practice  as  they  can  arrange  to  take.  Miss 
Dean. 

Penmanship. — The  work  given  is  intended  to 
develop  a  plain,  rapid  and  easily  executed  hand- 
writing. A  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  methods  in  penmanship  and  the 
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problems  that  arise  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject  in  elementary  classes.  Three  classes  in 
this  subject.  No  credit.  Assistant  Professor 
Parks. 

Commercial  Geography.— In  this  work  a  study 
will  be  made  of  commercial  conditions  as  they 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  a  re- 
sult of  certain  physical  and  political  influences, 
of  the  products  of  man's  industries  and  com- 
merce, and  of  the  conditions  of  interdependence 
existing  among  different  parts  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  use  of  a  large  geographical  museum  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  work.  Rrigham's  Commer- 
cial Geography  will  be  the  text  used.  Assistant 
Professor  Parks. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE. 

American  Poetry.— Page's  The  Chief  Ameri- 
can Poets  will  be  the  text  used  in  this  course. 
The  subject  will  be  taken  up  from  an  advanced 
standpoint.  American  Poetry  is  required  in 
the  secondary  Normal-College  course.  Miss 
Kaiser. 

English  Poetry. — This  course  will  be  based 
upon  the  material  presented  in  Page's  British 
Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  As  in  the 
class  in  American  Poetry,  methods  of  teaching 
various  selections  taken  from  the  text  will  re- 
ceive due  attention.  This  subject  is  required  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  Normal-College 
courses.     Professor  Wilson. 

Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades. — A  study 
of  the  representative  myths,  fables,  folk-lore, 
fairy  tales,  and  of  two  great  epics.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  deal  with  the  source  material 
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from  which  most  of  the  work  in  reading  and  in 
literature  is  drawn.  Method  work.  Three 
sections.     Miss  Kai,er. 

Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades. — A  study 
of  the  folk-lore  suitable  for  these  grades.  Much 
material  is  selected  from  the  Arthurian  and 
Nibelungen  cycles.  Selections  in  poetry  and 
prose  from  English  and  American  writers. 
Method  work.     Two  sections.     Prof.  Wilson. 

High-School  Methods  in  English. — This  course 
will  deal  with  the  *  'Uniform  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English,  1914-1919,' '  and  with  other 
valuable  classics  for  use  in  the  high  school .  The 
question  of  composition  and  the  various  meth- 
ods of  teaching  it  will  receive  much  attention. 
The  course  is  especially  designed  to  reach 
those  who  have  immediate  charge  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  high  school  and  those  who  supervise 
its  teaching.  There  will  be  work  in  practice- 
teaching.  The  class  meets  five  times  a  week. 
Professor  Wilson. 

English  Composition.  — This  course  is  the 
Normal- College  Course  in  Composition.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  practice  in  composition 
and  in  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Two 
sections.     Superintendent  Skinner. 

English  Composition  II. — English  Composi- 
tion II.  is  a  continuation  of  English  Composi- 
tion I.  and  is  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted English  Composition  I.  Superintendent 
Skinner. 

Survey  of  English  Literature.— A  college-credit 
course  covering  the  field  from  Chaucer  to 
Browning.  Eight  periods  in  English  litera- 
ture will  be  illustrated  by  a  study  of  twenty 
leading  writers.  Text:  Masters  of  English 
'  Literature.     Professor  Chubb. 
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Shakespere. — A  study  of  Julius  Ccesar,  Ham- 
let, Macbeth,  and  Othello.  Each  student  will 
be  required  to  read  four  comedies.  There  will 
be  lectures,  discussions,  and  references  to  the 
abundant  critical  material  in  the  library.  Pro- 
fessor Chubb. 

English  Composition. — The  first  semester's 
work  of  the  Freshman  Composition  Course  re- 
quired in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  one 
definite  purpose  is  to  increase  the  power  of  self- 
expression.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  actual 
practice  in  oral  and  written  composition.  As- 
sistant Professor  Mackinnon. 

History  of  English  Literature. — A  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  field  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  A 
text  such  as  Halleck's  or  pong's  is  recommend- 
ed. The  course  is  especially  designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  an  examination.  Pre- 
paratory credit.  There  will  be  two  sections. 
Assistant  Professor  Mackinnon. 

The  English  Novel.— A  survey  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  English  novel,  and  a 
discussion  of  modern  tendencies.  Instruction 
mainly  by  lectures.  Outside  reading  of  refer- 
ences and  standard  fiction.     Assistant  Professor 

MACKINNON. 

Advanced  Grammar.— This  course  is  designed 
to  help  the  student  to  a  technical  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  growth  of  the  language,  its  develop- 
ment through  the  influences  of  commerce,  in- 
dustry, invention,  etc.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  English  Grammar. 
College  credit.  Professor  Coui/fRAP  and  Pro- 
fessor Voigt. 

English  Grammar.— There  will  be  four  classes 
in  Grammar — two  sections  in  a  Review  of 
Grammar,  Preparatory  credit;  two  classes  in 
Advanced  Grammar   with    Methods.     Normal- 
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College  credit  in  the  last.     Professor  Coui/Trap 
and  Superintendent  Skinner. 

Interpretative  Reading.— This  course  is  de- 
signed especially  for  teachers  in  that  it  aims  to 
train  in  that  art  which  so  many  of  us  feel  is 
today  a  lost  art,  namely  that  of  reading  aloud. 
The  various  types  of  reading,  essay,  drama, 
poetry,  and  short  story  are  studied  and  discussed 
both  from  the  literary  side  and  from  the  inter- 
pretative side.  The  voice  and  its  uses  as  applied 
to  reading  is  studied.  Frequent  exercises  are 
given  in  short  story  telling.  The  outside  read- 
ing in  connection  with  this  course  is  assigned 
with  a  view  to  develop  choice  in  reading  matter. 
Much  of  the  reading  matter  is  modern  prose. 
Miss  VoiGT. 

Private  Lessons. — Private  lessons  in  public 
speaking  are  offered  at  $9.00  for  the  six  weeks, 
two  lessons  a  week,  or  $5.00  for  the  six  weeks, 
one  lesson  a  week. 

American  Literature. — This  course  will  cover 
the  ground  included  in  the  regular  First-Se- 
mester course  in  American  Classics,  Preparatory 
Superintendent  Skinner. 


ETHICS,  SOCIOLOGY,  AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Ethics. — The-text  book  is  by  Dewey  and  Tuft. 
The  order  of  treatment  embraces  the  develop- 
ment of  ethical  ideas  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  race,  a  thorough  treatment  of  the 
significance  of  these  ideas,  and  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  ethics  to  the  great  concerns 
of  life.     Professor  TrEtjdi,EY. 

Sociology. — The  subjects  of  this  study  are  the 
forces  operating  to  bring  into  being  the  count- 
less agencies  through  which  man  conducts  his 
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life.  It  deals  with  many  of  the  immediate  prob- 
lems demanding  attention  and  points  the  way 
of  solution.  Gidding's  Elements  of  Sociology 
will  be  the  text-book,  two  sections.  Professor 
TreudTvEY. 


FRENCH  AND  SPANISH. 
French. 

Beginning  French. — The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  give  the  essentials  of  grammar,  fixing  them 
by  practice  in  reading,  translating  and  convers- 
ing. The  course  will  be  a  throughly  practical 
one.  Fraser  and  Squair's  Shorter  French 
Course  will  be  used.     Professor  L,owTHER. 

Advanced  French. — This  course  will  consist 
of  an  outline  of  French  Geography,  History 
and  Literature,  together  with  a  systematic  re- 
view of  Grammar.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  idioms  and  conversation.  DanteVs 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon  and  Hugo's  La  Chute 
will  be  studied.     Professor  L,owther. 

Third  Year  French. — This  course  is  intended 
mainly  for  advanced  students  of  French.  A 
variety  of  French  classics  will  be  read,  among 
them  being  Corneille's  Le  Cidy  Moliere's  Les 
Femmes  Savantes,  and  Hugo's  Hernani.  Pro- 
fessor L,OWTHER. 


Spanish. 

Beginning  Spanish. — A  thorough  study  of  ele- 
mentary Spanish  grammar.  Giese's  A  First 
Spanish  Book  and  Reader will  be  used  as  a  text. 
Professor  LowTHER. 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Physiography. — The  work  in  Physiography  is 
not  designed  so  much  to  teach  the  details  of 
the  branch  as  to  give  a  broad  conception  of  the 
entire  subject.  The  entire  work  will  be  of  an 
advanced  nature,  and  a  great  deal  of  research 
work  will  be  necessary.  Such  parts  of  Physical 
Geography  as  are  essential  to  the  study  of  Po- 
litical and  Commercial  Geography  will  be  pre- 
sented, after  which  the  topical  method  of  de- 
veloping these  phases  of  the  subjects  will  be 
pursued. 

Field  trips,  as  frequent  as  the  shortness  of 
the  term  will  permit,  will  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  geographic  observation. 

Dryer's  High  School  Geography  will  be  stud- 
ied in  connection  with  the  work.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 

Political  Geography. —The  Political  Geogra- 
phy will  be  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  expecting  to  take  the  teachers' 
examinations.  This  work  will  be  comprehen- 
sive, thorough,  and  of  permanent  value.  More 
attention  will  be  given  to  geographical  and 
industrial  development  than  to  locative  geogra- 
phy, although  this  phase  of  the  subject  will 
not  be  neglected.     Professor  Thompson. 

Physical  Geography.— Salisbury's  Physiogra- 
phy, briefer  course,  will  be  used  as  a  text.  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  instruction  to  make  clear  the 
causes  cooperating  to  produce  the  forms  of  nature 
as  they  exist  and  to  show  how  they  relate  them- 
selves to  the  needs  of  man.  The  subject  will 
be  made  interesting  by  means  of  the  Lantern, 
assigned  readings,  and  field  trips.  Students 
who  have  completed  the  subject  in  a  good  high 
school  are  not  advised  to  enter  this  class.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 
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Methods  in  Geography. — A  discussion  of 
methods  necessarily  carries  with  it  more  or  less 
of  the  subject  matter  itself.  To  this  end  ' 'Type- 
studies"  will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work. 
The  aim  will  be  to  emphasize  the  "New  Geo- 
graphy" in  contradistinction  to  the  "memory- 
grind"  system.  Sutherland's  The  Teaching  of 
Geography  will  be  the  basis  of  study.  Pro- 
fessor MarTZOI<FF. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES 
IN  GERMAN. 

German  1. — An  elementary  course  covering 
the  first  semester's  work.  Vos's  Essentials  of 
German  with  reading  material  will  be  completed. 
(Three  sections).  Professor  Doernenburg 
and  Mr.  Carter. 

German  2. — Grammar  review,  composition, 
and  reading.  Storm's  Immensee,  Gerstaecher's 
Germelshausen,  and  Seidel's  Der  Lindenbaum, 
Lake    German    Series.     Prof.   Doernenburg. 

German  3. — Rapid  reading  course.  Raabe: 
Else  von  der  Tanne  and  Die  schwarze  Galeere — 
books  intensely  German  in  their  conception — 
will  be  read  and  discussed.  This  course  pre- 
supposes a  full  year  of  German.     Mr.  CARTER. 

Conversation  and  Composition. — This  course 
has  been  arranged  for  students  who  desire 
special  work  in  conversation.  Themes  and 
written  reports  of  the  work  read  will  be  required. 
Bacon's  Im  Vaterland.  ZernstorfP s,  A  Hand 
Book  of  German  Grammaf.     Professor  Doer- 

NENBURG. 

Advanced  German. — The  life  and  work  of 
Kleist  will  be  studied  in  lectures  and  collateral 
reading.  Kleist's  patriotic  dramas  are  of  es- 
pecial interest  at  this  time  since  they  afford  a 
keen  insight  into  German  military  ideals.  Pro- 
fessor DOERNENBURG. 
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German  Teachers'  Course.— Methods  of  teach- 
ing German  now  in  vogue  will  be  considered. 
Difficult  grammatical  and  syntactical  topics  will 
be  thoroughly  gone  over  and  ways  of  presenting 
such  matters  taken  up.  Careful  attention  will 
be  paid  to  relieving  the  most  common  faults  in 
pronunciation.  Students  electing  this  course 
will  have  opportunity  to  teach  under  supervision. 
Some  phase  of  German  Education  or  Govern- 
ment will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  lecture  once 
each  week  by  the  instructor.     Mr.  CARTER. 


HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Economics. — This  is  the  regular  Freshman 
Economics  as  given  in  the  first  semester.  The 
great  subject  of  modern  trade  and  industry  are 
dealt  with  in  a  practical  way,  as  also  the  regular 
economic  subjects,  such  as  the  Theory  of  Money 
and  Credit,  Wages,  Capital,  Labor  Unions, 
the  Tariff,  Trusts  and  Monopolies,  Socialism, 
National  Revenue  and  the  like.  Teachers  and 
others,  though  not  taking  a  college  course,  will 
find  this  subject  of  great  practical  value.  Ely 
and  Wicker  is  the  text  used.     Professor  Ei^SON. 

European  History  I.— This  course  will  be 
devoted  to  the  period  beginning  with  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Dawn  of  Modern  Civilization, 
covering  the  Thirty  Year's  War,  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  coming  down  to  the  French 
Revolution.     Professor  Elson. 

European  History  II.— The  second  course  will 
cover  the  period  from  the  French  Revolution  to 
the  present  time,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
gradual  rise  of  Democracy  and  the  inevitable 
extension  of  representative  government  among 
the  European  states.  The  text  used  as  a  guide 
is  Schwill's  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe. 
Much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  present 
European  controversy.     Professor  El*SON. 
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The  British  Empire.— This  is  a  study  as  ex- 
haustive as  the  time  will  permit,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  British  Empire.  Beginning  with 
the  Tudors,  the  long  strife  between  the  Sovereign 
and  Parliament,  the  warfare  between  the  Stuarts 
and  the  Puritans,  the  reign  of  Walpole,  the  re- 
action under  George  III.,  and  its  disastrous  re- 
sults, the  19th  Century  reform  in  Parliament 
and  the  expansion  of  the  Island  Kingdom  into 
a  world  empire,  the  greatest  in  history— these 
form  the  chief  topics  of  study.  No  text-book  is 
required.     Professor  Ei,SON. 

American  History  I.— Covers  the  period  to 
1800.  The  usual  college  method  is  used.  The 
Epoch  Series  will  be  the  guide.  Two  sections. 
Professor  Hoover. 

American  History  II.— Covers  the  period 
from  1800  to  the  present  time.  Epoch  Series 
will  be  the  guide.  Two  sections.  Professor 
Hoovkr. 

Methods  in  History  is  a  practical  course  for 
those  who  have  had  American  History  I  and 
II.  Source  material  will  be  largely  used.  Pro- 
fessor Hoovkr. 

Advanced  classes  in  History  and  Govern- 
ment will  be  organized  by  Professor  Hoover  if 
there  is  sufficient  demand  for  same. 

Ohio  History.— The  popularity  of  this  course 
in  former  years  leads  to  our  offering  it  again. 
No  arguments  need  be  offered  as  to  the  value 
of  such  study.  The  source  method  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  instruction  and  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  State's  history  will  be  fully  covered 
in  the  six  weeks.  Martzolff's  Synopsis  of  Ohio 
History  will  furnish  the  outline  of  investiga- 
tion.    Professor  Martzoi^ff. 

United  States  History  Review.— This  course 
is  intended  to  be  of  service  to  those  preparing 
to  take  the   teachers'  examination.     Any  book 
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may  be  used,  as  the  study  will  be  taken  up  by 
topics.     Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

General  History  L— This  work  will  be  the 
same  as  that  done  in  the  regular  college  year. 
The  first  semester,  Ancient  History,  embraces 
the  period  from  the  earliest  written  record  to 
the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  843  A.  D.  Assistant 
Professor  Jones, 

General  History  II.— The  second  semester, 
Mediaeval  and  Modern,  takes  from  the  Treaty 
of  Verdun  to  the  present  time.  Myers's  Gen- 
eral History  will  be  the  text  used  as  a  guide  in 
this  work  and  research  work  will  be  done  from 
Robinson  and  others.  Assistant  Professor 
Jones. 

Civics.— Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
govenment  in  the  nation,  state  and  local  areas. 
This  course  is  a  regular  course  given  in  the 
school  year  but  would  be  an  excellent  course 
for  those  wishing  to  review  for  examination  or 
for  preparatory  credit.  The  text  used  will  be 
James  and  Sanford's  Government  in  State  and 
Nation.     Assistant  Professor  Jones. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  PRINCIPLES  OF 
EDUCATION. 

Professor  Gard  and  Others. 

Theory  and  Practice.— This  course  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have  had  no 
psychology  and  who  have  had  little  or  no  ex- 
perience in  teaching.  It  will  deal  with  the 
essential  phases  of  the  teacher's  work  and  will 
make  a  rapid  survey  of  educational  principles 
and  procedure.  Special  Spring  Term  and  Sum- 
mer School.  Colgrove,  The  Teacher  and  the 
School. 
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Principles  of  Education. — The  course  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher  in  the 
elementary  school.  It  examines  the  more  im- 
portant phases  of  the  learning  process.  Special 
Spring  Term  and  Summer  School,  two  sec- 
tions.    Colvin,   The  Learning  Process. 

Science  of  Education.— A  course  for  second- 
ary teachers.  The  essential  physical,  mental, 
social,  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  high- 
school  age  are  discussed.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  more  fundamental  principles  of  learning. 
Special  Spring  Term  and  Summer  School. 
Klapper,  Principles  of  Educational  Practice. 

Philosophy  of  Education. — A  course  for  super- 
intendents. The  following  topics  will  be  con- 
sidered: the  aim  of  education  as  stated  by  the 
leading  educators;  the  original  nature  of  the 
child;  individual  differences  and  their  causes; 
the  fundamental  nature  of  the  learning  process'; 
the  improvement  of  mental  functions;  the  prob- 
lem of  fatigue;  the  means  of  education  and  the 
educational  values  of  studies.  Summer  School. 
Thorndike,  Education  and  collateral  reading. 

Social  Principles  of  Education.— Open  to  ad- 
vanced students  of  education.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  social  meaning  of  education.  The 
demands  made  upon  education  by  various  voca- 
tions of  society  and  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  satisfy  them.  The  bearing  that  these 
demands  have  upon  the  course  of  study,  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  and  organization  of  the 
school  plant.  Summer  School.  Betts,  Social 
Principles  of  Education.     Collateral    reading. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

History  of  Education. — Ancient  and  Mediae- 
val. A  general  survey  of  educational  thought 
as  found  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and 
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the  early  Christians.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  transitional  forces  that  brought  on 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  as  well  as 
the  different  types  of  schools  resulting  from 
these  great  changes.  Five  recitations  a  week. 
Monroe,  A  Text-Book  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion. 

History  of  Education.— Modern.  A  general 
survey  of  educational  thought  from  Comenius  to 
the  present.  Particular  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  conditions  of  society  which  made  neces- 
sary the  great  reforms  in  educational  systems 
and  methods.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
the  great  reformers  will  be  emphasized.  Open 
to  students  in  elementary  education  and  to 
advanced  students  in  the 'degree  course.  Five 
recitations  a  week.  Parker,  The  History  of 
Modern  Elementary  Education. 


HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art,  and  Do- 
mestic Economy  are  the  various  terms  applied 
to  the  lines  of  work  here  grouped  under  Home 
Economics. 

Household  Management.— The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  give  a  complete  consideration 
of  the  problems  in  the  adminstration  of  the 
house  structure,  sanitary,  standards,  mechanics, 
house  furnishings,  cleansing,  processes,  econom- 
ics, and  the  social,  industrial,  and  ethical  re- 
lationships of  the  home.  Two  hours  each  day. 
Text,  Household  Hygiene,  Elliott.  Professor 
Bohn. 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies. — This  course 
is  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  instruc- 
tion in  caring  for  the  sick  in  the  home,  and  in 
meeting  emergencies  that  may  arise  there  or 
elsewhere.    This  course  includes  a  brief  study 
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of  bacteriology;  the  location,  furnishings,  and 
care  of  a  sick  room;  bed-making,  changing  ap- 
pliances, baths  (kind  and  effects);  administer- 
ing medicines  and  foods;  disinfectants  (nature 
and  uses);  diseases,  especially  those  of  chil- 
dren ;  accidents  and  emergencies,  such  as  sprains, 
burns,  wounds,  fainting,  hysterics,  sunstrokes! 
antidotes  for  poisoning  and  the  use  of  bandages. 
Practical  demonstrations  are  given  throughout 
the  course.  Text,  Practical  Nursing,  Pope  and 
Maxwell.     Professor  Bohn. 

Plain  Sewing.— The  drafting  of  the  patterns 
for  a  four  piece  suit  of  underwear  and  the  making 
of  garments  come  in  this  course.  Practice  on 
the  sewing  machine  is  given  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  attachments  is  required  before 
completing  the  course.  Fee  $1.00.  Two  hours 
each  day.     Miss  Smith. 

Food  Study.— -A  complete  and  systemized 
study  of  foods  is  offered  for  an  understanding  of 
their  value  to  the  body  and  their  value  as  arti- 
cles of  diet,  in  other  words  their  nutritive  and 
economic  values.  To  this  end  a  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  the  body,  a  knowledge  of 
the  processes  of  digestion  and  a  knowledge  of 
foods— their  composition,  digestibility,  absorp- 
tion, availability,  market  appearance,  price,  and 
methods  of  preparation— are  needed.  Govern- 
ment Bulletins  used.     Miss  Farnam. 

Art  Neeldework.— In  this  course  the  different 
stitches  in  fancy  work,  including  crocheting,  are 
given.  This  includes  fancy  darning,  weaving, 
scallops,  punched  work,  and  French  embroidery. 
Materials  are  furnished  by  the  student.  Miss 
Smith. 

Dressmaking  II. — Requirement  Dressmak- 
ing I. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Dress- 
making, I.  It  includes  the  making  of  a  silk  or 
woolen  waist,  a  gingham  dress  and  a  thin  white 
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dress,  illustrating  different  ways  of  using  em- 
broidery or  lace.  Both  drafted  and  bought 
patterns  are  used.     Fee  $1.00.     Miss  Farnam. 

Cooking  II. — Elementary  course — Continua- 
tion of  Cooking  I.  Course  includes  underlying 
principles  in  the  cooking  of  foods.  Foods  taken 
up  are,  batters  and  doughs,  meats,  soups,  bever- 
ages and  desserts.  Fee  $2.50.  Two  hours  each 
day.     Miss  Smith. 

History  and  Organization  of  Domestic  Science 

and  Art  XVI. — This  is  a  two-hour  course.  The 
origin  and  growth  of  domestic  science  and  art, 
their  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  the  corre- 
lation of  domestic  science  and  art  work  with 
other  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools,  the 
planning  of  a  course  of  study  and  its  adaptation 
to  conditions  existing,  equipment  and  cost,  the 
presentation  of  the  work,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing are  considered.     Professor  Bohn. 

Millinery  VI.— Designing,  trimming,  decora- 
tion— a  study  of  system  and  harmony  applied 
to  millinery — a  practical  course  which  may  lead 
one  to  specialize  in  this  field,  developing  power 
of  invention — economy  and  the  utilization  of 
materials  by  renovation — distinction  and  indi- 
viduality is  the  product  secured  by  the  making 
of  flowers,  and  ornaments  and  other  details. 
Miss  Smith. 


LATIN. 

Beginning  Latin. — Students  taking  this  sub- 
ject will  be  expected  to  complete  the  first  fifty 
lessons  in  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin. 
Professor  Dunki^E. 

Second  Semester  Latin. — This  class  will  suit 
the  needs  of  those  who  have  had  one  semester  in 
Latin.     Professor  Evans. 
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Caesar. — This  class  will  take  up  the  Gallic 
War,  beginning  with  the  first  book.  Professor 
Dunki,e. 

Cicero. — The  first  three  orations  against 
Catiline  will  form  the  subject  of  study  in  this 
author.     Mr.  Comstock. 

Vergil.— The  Aeneid,  Books  I.  and  II.  The 
subject  of  scansion  will  receive  attention,  and 
some  work  will  be  done  in  I^atin  prose  composi- 
tion.    Professor  Dunkirk. 

Freshman  Latin. —  The  De  Senectute  and  De 
Amicitia,  of  Cicero,  will  be  read.  The  class 
will  recite  five  times  a  week — four  times  in  the 
text  and  once  in  Latin  composition.  In  reading 
the  Roman  authors  just  named,  a  careful  study 
of  forms  and  syntax  is  considered  essential. 
Stu  dents  should  be  provided  with  L,atin  gram- 
mars. Any  standard  text  may  be  used.  Pro- 
fessor Evans. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. — A  series  of 
lectures,  suggesting  how  and  in  what  a  teacher 
should  be  a  model  as  well  as  a  critic.  Professor 
Kvans. 


Mathematics. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  using  Bauer  and  Brooke's 
text  with  tables,  omitting  Chapter  VI.  Careful 
attention  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject 
will  be  given,  and  there  will  be  full  drill  on  the 
application  to  original  exercises  of  every  variety. 
Professor  Addicott. 

Arithmetic  With  Methods,  Normal  College, 
Two  Sections.— The  work  of  this  class  is  es- 
pecially designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetical  Analysis,  Percentage 
and  its  Applications,  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and 
Mensuration.  Forms  of  solution  and  method 
of  teaching  will  be  prominent  features  of   this 
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work.  Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Mills's 
Arithmetical  Analysis  will  be  used.  Normal- 
College  credit.    Professor  Miu,S. 

Plane  Geometry,  using  Lyman's  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry.  The  fundamental  working 
theorems  and  problems  of  this  subject  will  be 
carefully  selected  and  arranged  in  a  sequence 
both  logical  and  psychological.  A  strong  fea- 
ture of  this  work  will  be  the  application  of  the 
principles  mastered  to  the  solution  of  original 
exercises;  preparatory  credit.    Professor  Mi i,i<S. 

Methods     of     Teaching      Arithmetic.  —  This 

course  will  include  especially  a  development  of 
the  subject  of  fractions,  laying  especial  em- 
phasis on  forms  of  solution,  and  methods  of 
illustration  and  explanation.  Such  other  sub- 
jects will  be  treated  as  the  class  may  elect. 
Collegiate  credit.     Professor  Miu,S. 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic— The  first  sec- 
tion will  review  the  subject,  as  outlined  in  this 
text,  over  to  Stocks  and  Bonds  and  the  second 
section  will  begin  there  and  review  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  remainder  of  the  book.  Numer- 
ous outside  problems  will  be  given  in  each  sec- 
tion. This  work  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  preparing  to  take  teachers'  examina- 
tions and  to  teach  in  the  schools.  Five  recita- 
tions per  week.     Professor  Copexand. 

First  Algebra.— Text  used— Algebra  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  Webster  Wells. 

The  class  will  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  place  particular  emphasis  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  algebra.  About  ioo 
pages  of  the  text  will  be  covered.  Professors 
Addicott,  CopeIvANd,  and  Wiujamson. 

Second  Algebra.— The  same  text  as  in  First 
Algebra,  will  be  used.  The  class  will  begin 
with  Chapter  VII.  and  devote  several  lessons  to 
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factoring-.     The  work  over  to,  and  including- 
Involution,  will  constitute  the  work  for  the  term 
Professor  Addicott. 

Solid  Geometry.— Text  used—  Plant  andSolid 
Geometry,  Elmer  layman. 

Work  will  start  with  Book  VI  and  embrace 
the  theoretical  and  practical  side  of  Solid  Ge- 
ometry, including  the  Sphere.  All  of  the  origi- 
nal problems  will  be  solved,  and  many  from 
other  sources.     Professor  Addicott. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

A  Beginners'  Class  in  Notation  and  Sight 
Reading.  In  this  class  practice  is  given  in  rapid 
blackboard  work  in  the  writing  of  musical  signs, 
and  in  a  knowledge  of  their  use.  Individual 
and  class  drill  in  singing  at  sight,  without  ac- 
companiment, melodies  in  all  major  and  minor 
keys.  An  intelligent  study  of  rhythm,  phrasing 
and  expression.     Miss  LiSTON. 

Advanced  Class  in  Notation  and  Sight  Read- 
ing.    Miss  Garbkr. 

A  Method  Class  for  those  supervising  music 
in  public  schools  or  those  fitting  themselves  for 
such  position.  A  course  of  studv  is  planned  for 
all  grades  and  High  School.  Special  study  of 
children's  voices.  Study  of  song  material  suited 
to  the  various  years  of  school  life.  Rote  Songs 
—how  to  select,  to  teach,  and  to  use  them.  A 
part  of  the  time  in  this  class  is  given  to  the 
study  of  Folk  Songs  and  Singing  Games.     Miss 

IylSTON. 

Choral  Class. — An  excellent  opportunity  for 
training  in  choral  work,  for  which  regular  credit 
will  be  given. 

Students  taking  an)-  work  in  Public-School 
Music  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  music 
teaching  in  the  Training  School.     College  credit 
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will  be  given  to  all  those  completing  such  work. 
This  Observation  work,  as  well  as  the  class  in 
Methods,  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  those 
who  wish  to   be    Supervisors   of   Music.     Miss 

LlSTON. 

Private  Work  in  Music— In  addition  to  the 
work  in  Public-School  Music  the  COLLEGE 
OF  MUSIC  will  be  represented  by  four  members 
of  its  Faculty  ready  to  give  private  instruction. 
Fees  of  instruction  in  the  COLLEGE  OF 
MUSIC  are  as  follows: 
Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  12  half- 
hour  lessons $12.00 


PAIDOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Paidology  (Childhood). — This  course  includes 
the  period  of  childlife  from  about  three  years  of 
age  till  near  ten  years  of  age,  children  as  found 
in  the  primary  grades  and  the  Kindergarten. 
The  general  characteristics  of  childhood,  dis- 
eases cf  this  period,  the  senses,  mental  and 
physical  development,  care  of  children,  etc., 
are  studied.  Also  observations  and  studies  of 
children  are  carried  on  in  the  field  and  in  the 
laboratory.     Professor  Chrisman. 

Paidology  (Boygirlhood).— This  course  covers 
the  period  from  about  ten  years  of  age  till 
near  fifteen  years  of  age,  including  boys  and 
girls  as  found  in  the  grammar  grades  and  the 
lower  high-school  grades.  Attention  is  direct- 
ed to  the  remarkable  growth  and  the  changes 
that  take  place  and  to  the  conditions,  etc.,  of 
this  time  of  life.  Also  observations  and  studies 
of  boys  and  girls  are  carried  on  in  the  field  and 
in  the  laboratory.     Professor  Chrisman. 

Paidology  (Exceptional  Child).— Under  the 
exceptional  child  are  included  children  not  of 
normal  type.     Among  such  children  are  found 
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the  dull,  the  backward,  those  with  speech  de- 
fects, anemic  children,  children  with  defective 
sight,  children  with  adenoid  growths,  defective 
hearing  children,  children  with  physical  de- 
formities, children  with  moral  defections,  and 
the  precocious  and  the  exceptionally  bright 
children,  also,  may  be  studied  here.  The 
work  will  be  carried  on  in  class  and  field  and 
laboratory.     Professor  Chrism  an. 

Psychology  (Introductory). —The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  subject  in 
order  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  phe- 
nomena and  laws  of  mental  life.  Besides  the 
class-room  work  there  will  be  given  laboratory 
work  in  simple  experimentation.  The  text- 
book will  be  Pillsbury's  Essentials  of  Psychol- 
ology.  This  is  the  regular  Freshman  work. 
There  will  be  four  sections.  Assistant  Prof. 
Bishop  and  Mr.  Renshaw. 

Psychology  (Experimental),— This  course  will 
consider  the  mental  processes,  as  consciousness, 
attention,  sensation,  perception,  behavior, 
memory,  thinking,  etc.,  in  their  relation  to  the 
learning  activities.  This  is  more  advanced 
than  the  introductory  course  and  yet  it  is  a 
beginning  course,  intended  for  students  beyond 
the  Freshman  year  and  for  teachers  of  experi- 
ence. The  work  will  be  carried  on  in  both 
class-room  and  laboratory.  T  here  will  be  two 
sections.     Assistant  Professor  Bishop. 


A  NEW   DEPARTURE. 

Course  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  Who 

Desire  to  Teach  Athletics  and  Coach. 
M.  B.  Banks,  Director  of  Athletics. 

Classes  will  be  organized  for  the  specific 
direction  of  plays  in  each  of  the  principal  high- 
school  sports.     This  course  will   cover  the  fun- 
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damental  principles  of  the  various  games;  the 
conditioning  and  care  of  the  men;  equipment, 
and  the  ability  to  handle  athletes. 

This  class  will  recite  daily  from  7:50  to  9:50, 
A.  M.,  and  the  students  taking  this  course  will 
be  required  to  go  to  the  athletic  field  at  4  P.  M. 
each  day  for  practical  demonstration  of 
methods. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

C.  M.   DOUTHITT,   M.   D. 
COURSE  IN  PERSONAL  HYGIENE. 

This  course  will  treat  personal  hygiene  with 
special  reference  to  the  teacher  and  her  pupils. 

The  health  habits  of  the  pupil  will  be  taken 
up  in  detail  and  the  teacher  given  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  ill- 
health,  and  how  to  prevent  them. 

The  aim  will  be  not  only  to  instruct  the 
teacher  but  also  to  inspire  her  with  an  eager  de- 
sire to  improve  her  own  physical  efficiency  and 
that  of  her  pupils. 

Proper  care  of  hair,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat, 
and  teeth  will  be  discussed, with  also  first  aid  to 
the  injured. 

The  subject  proper  with  be  preceded  by  a 
short  but  comprehensive  course  of  lectures  on 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

There  will  be  three  sections  of  a  class  in 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  For  this  work  there 
will  be  no  fee.  In  giving  this  course  the  purpose 
of  the  department  is  to  train  teachers  to  become 
proficient  in  looking  after  the  general  health  of 
their  pupils  while  in  the  school  room  and  to 
direct  them  in  proper  muscular  exercises  and 
games. 

Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical  edu- 
cation will  be  taught.  Gymnastic  nomenclature, 
the  physiology  of  bodily  exercises,  and  personal 
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hygiene  will  be  taught  by  lectures  and  quizzes. 
On  the  gymnasium  floor  practical  instruction 
and  demonstrations  will  be  given  in  calisthenic 
exercises  adapted  to  the  grades.  Also  mass 
exercises  and  games  which  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  school  room  and  on  the  play-ground. 

Swimming  classes  will  be  formed  for  begin- 
ners and  also  for  those  more  advanced. 

The  use  of  the  swimming  pool  five  days  a  week , 
including  instruction  in  swimming  will  cost 
$1.50  for  the  entire  session. 


PHYSICS. 

Professor  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Webber 

1.  Preparatory  Physics  I.— Text,  Carhart 
and  Chute.  Subjects:  Mechanics,  Properties 
of  Matter,  Heat.  Work  will  consist  of  class 
recitations,  experimental  demonstrations,  solu- 
tion of  problems. 

2.  Preparatory  Physics  II. — Text,  same  as 
above.  Subjects: Electricity,  Magnetism,  Sound, 
Ivight.     Work  similar  to  above. 

3.  Physical  Laboratory. — Manual,  Atkinson 
and  Evans.  Work  in  laboratory  follows  the 
class  work  outlined  in  I.  Time,  three  hours  in 
the  laboratory  daily. 

4.  Physical  Laboratory. — Manual  as  in  3. 
Work  in  the  laboratory  follows  the  class  work 
outlined  in  II.  Time,  three  hours  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

5.  Freshman  Physics. —  Requirements,  all 
the  foregoing  courses,  or  their  equivalents. 
Subjects:  Properties  of  Matter,  Mechanics  and 
Heat.  These  subjects  will  be  treated  in  relation 
to  their  practical  or  every-day  application,  in 
every  phase  of  the  work. 
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6.  Freshman  Physics  Laboratory. — Individ- 
ual laboratory  work  covering  ten  representative 
experiments  closely  connected  with  the  princi- 
ples  studied    in  the   class,  as   given  above. 

7.  Review  of  Physics. — This  course  is 
planned  as  a  rapid  review  of  the  essentials  of 
physics,  covering  the  entire  text,  for  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  state  or  county  examinations. 
Recitations  each  day.  Cat  hart  and  Chute ',  or 
any  equivalent  text  may  be  used.     No  credit. 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION,  SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT,  COURSES 

OF  STUDY. 

School  Administration. — A  senior  study  in 
the  degree  courses  of  the  State  Normal  College. 
Designed  especially  for  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  supervisors,  and  those  preparing  for 
work  in  any  line  of  school  administration. 
Chancellor's  Our  Schools  and  Their  Adminis- 
tration is  the  text,  but  many  references  are  given 
to  special  reports,  N.  B.  A.  proceedings,  and 
Bulletins  from  the  office  of  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.     Professsor  Trkudi,ey. 

School  Management. — This  course  is  designed 
for  teachers  of  graded  elementary  schools,  in 
town  or  city.  The  work  is  collegiate,  with  fresh- 
man rank.  Dutton's  School  Management  is 
the  text,  but  all  other  texts  may  also  be  used  to 
good  advantage  by  the  student.  There  will  be 
two  sections  of  this  class.     Professor  Coui/Trap. 

Rural-School  Course  of  Study. — A  regular 
half-year's  work  will  be  offered  by  Professor 
Mardis,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Training.  For  description  of  course,  see  page 
63.    Professor  Mardis. 
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Secondary  Course  of  Study. — Junior,  required. 
The  class  in  this  subject,  as  in  High-School 
Methods,  will  deal  first  with  the  function  of  the 
high  school.  The  principles  governing  the  se- 
lection of  studies,  sequence,  correlation  will 
then  be  taken  up  and  developed  with  a  view  to 
both  the  adequate  transmission  of  the  child's 
proper  social  heritage  and  the  meeting  of  his 
life  needs  as  an  individual.  Concrete  work  in 
framing  courses  for  typical  schools  will  be  re- 
quired.    Professor  Richeson. 

Supervision  and  Criticism. — Unsettled  ques- 
tions and  unsolved  problems  in  education. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  new  Ohio 
School  System,  Measurements  of  Efficiency,  and 
Standards  in  Education.  Each  new  law  will 
be  analyzed  from  this  viewpoint.  Professor 
Richeson. 

Elementary  Course  of  Study. — Sophomore, 
required.  The  aim  of  education  receives  first 
consideration  in  the  course  given  under  this 
head,  leading  in  logical  connection  to  the  study 
of  the  great  question  of  educational  values. 
Typical  sections  of  subject  matter  are  taken  up 
for  evaluation,  and  concrete  experience  is  given 
in  making  necessary  eliminations  and  in  organ- 
izing for  use  those  elements  that  must  be  mas- 
tered by  the  school  child.  The  text-books  used 
will  be,  McMurry's  Course  of  Study  in  the  Eight 
Grades  and  Williams's  Course  of  Study  for  Ohio 
Schools.     Professor  LandsiTTEI,. 

School  Law — Present  and  Prospective. — Sen- 
ior, elective.  The  legal  aspects  of  school  organi- 
zation and  the  jurisprudence  of  teaching  will  be 
worked  out  in  this  course  through  lectures  and 
collateral  readings.  Equipment  of  the  educa- 
tional worker  with  knowledge  of  his  professional 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  confirmed  by  the 
law  will  be  the  controlling  aim.  The  Statutes 
of  Ohio  will  be  the  chief  source  to  which  students 
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will  be  referred.  Enactments  growing  out  of 
the  Ohio  School  Survey  will  receive  particular 
attention,  along  with  the  unsatisfied  needs  in 
the  way  of  legislation  which  it  reveals.  Com- 
parative studies  in  essential  features  will  be 
made  throughout  the  course  between  the  Ohio 
school  system  and  that  of  other  states.  Pro- 
fessor LANDSlTTEiy. 

County,    District   and  Village  Supervision.— 

There  is  probably  no  phase  of  school  work  that 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  so  much, 
nor  is  being  so  generally  and  earnestly  discussed, 
as  the  supervision  of  rural  schools.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Department  that  the  work  done  in 
this  class  will  enable  its  members  to  do  effective 
work  as  County,  District,  Township  or  Village 
Superintendents.  Every  phase  of  the  new 
school  laws  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  super- 
vision will  be  thoroughly  studied  and  discussed. 
Some  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  this 
course  will  be  the  relation  of  the  superintendent 
to  his  constituency,  to  his  teachers,  to  his  board 
of  education,  the  organization  of  mothers'  clubs, 
the  organization  of  reading  clubs,  agricultural 
clubs,  the  social  center  movement,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  course  of  study,  enthusiasm  in  work, 
consolidation  and  centralization  of  schools,  se- 
lection of  a  corps  of  teachers,  school  laws,  and 
kindred  subjects.  Practically  every  available 
book  bearing  on  supervision  and  other  questions 
of  the  rural  and  village  schools  will  be  found  in 
the  school  library,  and  will  be  accessible  to  the 
students  of  this  class.  The  N.  E.  A.  reports, 
educational  bulletins,  and  the  school  laws  of 
1914  on  the  supervision  and  standardization  of 
rural  schools  will  be  studied.  Professor 
Mardis. 
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SCHOOL  ART  AND  HAND  WORK. 

School  Drawing. — First  semester's  work,  ist 
section.  Object  drawing  is  given  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  correct  drawing  and  composi- 
tion. Some  elementary  designing  is  taught 
with  practical  reference  to  school  work.  This 
course  also  aims  to  include  the  mechanical 
drawing  necessary  for  teaching  in  the  grammar 
grades.     Miss  Brison  and  Miss  HorTon. 

School  Drawing. — First  semester's  work,  2nd 
section.  See  ist  section.  Miss  De  IyUCE  and 
Miss  IvUNTz. 

School  Drawing. — Second  semester's  work — 
Type  problems  for  public  school  grades  will  be 
worked  out  and  art  principles,  studied  in  first 
semester's  work,  will  be  applied  in  this  course. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  observing  drawing 
in  the  different  grades  in  the  Training  School. 
There  will  also  be  a  number  of  lessons  on  color 
theory.     Miss  Brison  and  Miss  De  Luce. 

Hand  Work. — A  course  in  cardboard  construc- 
tion, knife  work,  clay  modeling,  weaving,  raffia 
and  reed  work,  planned  for  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades,  but  suggestions  for  a  course  for 
higher  grades  will  be  given.  Cost  of  materials 
$2.00.     Miss  Brison  and  Miss  De  IyUCE. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — The  course  in  Drawing 
has  been  outlined  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
in  Public-School  Drawing,  Domestic  Science, 
and  the  regular  Mechanical-Drawing  Course. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  plans  and  let- 
tering.    Mr.  Wiujamson. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Manual  Training. — Three  classes  dailv.  The 
"Old  Gymnasium"  now  affords  excellent  quar- 
ters for  this  important  work.     The  shop  equip- 
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ment  has  been  more  than  doubled  within  the 
last  two  years.  Prospective  teachers  of  this 
subject  will  find  both  equipment  and  teaching 
service  of  an  up-to-date  character.  This  is  a 
subject  that  is  destined  to  assume  a  high  place 
in  the  school  curricula  of  the  future  and  there 
are  good  openings  for  properly  trained  teachers 
in  manual  training. 

Elementary  Wood  Work.— Laboratory  course 
requiring  two  hours  each  day.  The  work  is 
designed  for  teachers  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  in  the  grades.  The  work  followed  will 
consist  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade 
models.     Mr.  McLaughlin. 

Cabinet  Making.— Laboratory  course.  Two 
hours  each  day.  For  advanced  students  or 
those  who  have  had  some  practice  in  tool  work. 
Mr.  McLaughlin. 

History  and  Organization  of  Manual  Train- 
ing.— Class  work  one  hour  a  day.  The  work 
will  consist  of  outside  reading,  discussions  and 
lectures  on  the  phases  of  Manual  Training. 
Mr.  McLaughlin. 

Elementry  Wood  Work.— Laboratory  course 
requiring  two  hours  each  day.  The  work  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in 
the  grades  and  consists  in  the  making  of  models 
which  would  be  suitable  for  that  work.  Mr. 
Williamson. 

Hammered  Metal  Work.— Laboratory  course 
requiring  two  hours  daily.  Designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  artistic  in  Manual 
Training.  The  fundamental  principles  of  etch- 
ing as  well  as  those  of  hammering  and  warp- 
ing the  softer  metals  is  taught.  Sheet  copper 
and  brass  are  used  largely  in  this  work.  Mr. 
Williamson. 
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Observation  and  Methods  in  Manual  Train- 
ing.— Students  in  this  course  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  putting  into  operation  their  ap- 
proved plans  of  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
work.     Mr.  Wiijjamson. 


THE  GRADED  ELEMENTARY  TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  College  has  under  its  direct 
supervision  and  control  three  Training  Schools, 
where  skilled  teachers  of  broad  training  and 
experience  are  to  be  found  giving  the  best 
instruction  by  the  most  approved  methods.  One 
of  the  most  essential  features  in  the  training  of 
teachers  is  the  observation  and  practice  work  in 
the  Training  School. 

During  the  Summer  term  a  Training  School 
consisting  of  eight  grades  will  be  conducted  by 
Miss  Emma  S.  Waite,  Principal,  assisted  by  the 
seven  regular  critic  teachers.  In  other  words, 
the  entire  Training  School  force  will  be  at  work 
during  the  Summer  term.  The  Training  School 
will  be  regularly  organized  and  the  children  will 
receive  systematic  instruction. 

Primary  Methods.— After  each  morning  lesson 
in  Theory  or  Methods,  a  class  from  the  Training 
School  will  be  brought  in,  and  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  application  of  the  methods  just 
discussed  in  class,  will  be  given. 


THE  RURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  College  has  under  its  con- 
trol another  department,  THE  RURAL  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOIv,  to  which  we  wish  especially  to 
invite  the  attention  of  all  teachers  who  are  train- 
ing for  more  efficient  work  in  the  country  dis- 
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tricts.  All  the  teachers  connected  with  this 
department,  four  in  number,  are  especially  pre- 
pared for  this  work,  and  all  will  be  pleased  to 
render  any  assistance  to  the  students  registering 
for  this  course. 

The  training  school  of  this  department  is  a 
real  rural  school,  in  which  all  problems  of 
country  school  work  are  met.  The  school  will 
be  open  each  day  of  the  Summer-School  session 
from  8:30  a.  m.  to  11:30  a.  M.,  and  observations 
can  be  made  by  all  students,  and  teaching  may 
be  done  by  those  qualified  for  the  work.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  only  Rural  Training 
School  in  session  in  Ohio  during  the  period  of 
the  Summer  School. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  just  such 
training  as  the  new  school  laws  contemplate. 

Rural-School  Didactics. — Under  the  head  of 
rural  school  didactics  is  offered  a  course  in  which 
methods  of  presentation  of  subjects  in  rural 
schools  is  taught,  and  observation  of  these 
methods  put  into  practice  are  made  in  the  Train- 
ing School. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  class  to  show  how  time 
may  be  used  to  better  advantage,  how  interest 
in  the  school  may  be  increased,  how  to  employ 
the  time  of  the  children  not  engaged  in  recita- 
tion, how  to  conduct  the  games  on  the  play 
grounds,  etc. 

Dinsmore's  Teaching  a  District  School  is 
used  as  a  guide,  but  is  supplemented  by  numer- 
ous other  works.  Two  sections.  Professor 
Mardis. 

Rural-School  Course  of  Study. — The   aim  of 

this  class  will  be  to  study  courses  of  study,  and 
prepare  a  course  that  will  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  rural  schools.  Each  branch  will 
be  carefull}'  discussed  and  the  greatest  possible 
care  will  be  taken  to  make  the  course  a  practi- 
cal one. 
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A  daily  program  will  also  be  prepared  in  this 
class. 

Williams's  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary 
Schools  of  Ohio  and  The  Report  of  the  Ohio 
School  Survey  will  be  used  as  a  guide  for  this 
work.     Professor  Mardis. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 

The  four  semesters  of  work  in  the  course  in 
Kindergarten  Education  are  progressive,  each 
semester  being  a  continuation  of  the  preceding 
one. 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  Kindergarten 
Theory  and  Activities  held  this  Summer,  in 
Course  I,  the  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  first 
semester  will  be  given  and  in  Course  II.  the  work 
of  the  second  half  of  the  first  semester.  Course 
II.  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  course 
one.  A  credit  of  two  semester  hours  will  be 
given  for  each  course. 

The  work  in  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Activi- 
ties includes  the  study  of  FroebePs  Mother 
Play,  of  the  Gifts  and  of  the  Occupations. 

Nine  periods  of  observation  or  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  kindergarten  are  required  in  each 
course  for  which  a  credit  of  one  and  one-half 
semester  hours  is  given. 

The  Kindergarten  School  is  in  session  from 
8:30  to  10:30.  In  addition  to  the  time  spent  in 
the  kindergarten  there  are  three  afternoon 
periods  each  week  for  the  discussion  of  the 
week's  work  in  the  kindergarten. 

Books  required:  "Songs  and  Music  of 
Froebel's  Mother  Play,"  Blow:  "Mottoes  and 
Commentaries  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play,"  Blow: 
scrapbook  and  note  book,  for  work  in  occupa- 
tions and  note  books  for  work  in  Mother  Play 
and  Gifts.  These  books  will  be  used  through- 
out the  two  years. 
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A  fee  of  seventy-live  cents  is  charged  in  course 
one  and  twenty-five  cents  in  course  two  to  cover 
the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  occupation  and 
gift  classes. 


SPECIAL  METHODS  IN  READING. 

To  qualify  to  teach  in  almost  any  city  primary 
school  now,  it  is  often  a  necessity  to  understand 
one  or  more  of  the  most  widely  used  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  Reading.  There  will  be  special- 
ists at  work  in  this  line  in  the  State  Normal 
College  at  Athens,  and  teachers  will  find  here 
unusual  opportunities  to  equip  themselves  in 
one  or  more  of  these  special  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading. 


CONTENT  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
READING;  RIVERSIDE  READERS. 

Instruction  in  this  course  will  be  given  through" 
out  the  full  six-weeks'  term.  Response  to  the 
thought  of  the  printed  page  and  development  of 
expression  are  the  key-notes  of  this  system. 

No  element  of  proven  worth  has  been  omit- 
ted from  the  Riverside  Readers.  Plays,  games, 
dialogues,  and  dramatizations  are  interwoven 
features  of  the  whole  course.  The  books  them- 
selves are  replete  with  expressions  of  child-life 
and  child  activities. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  pedagogy  of 
reading,  poems,  language  work,  drills,  phonics, 
and  seat-work  will  all  be  given  due  prominence. 
This  course  will  be  valuable  not  only  to  the 
teacher  of  primary  grades  but  to  all  who  have 
to  do  with  the  teaching  of  reading  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.    Miss  Warner,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NEW  EDUCATION  SYSTEM   OF 
READING. 

The  New  Education  System  of  Reading  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  Phonics  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  gives 
power  and  independence.  Hence  an  intelligent 
presentation  of  this  subject  is  demanded  of  the 
teacher. 

The  course  for  the  Summer  term  will  give 
in  detail  a  thorough  working  outline  of  the  first 
two  years'  work  covering  Books  One,  Two  and 
Three. 

In  addition  to  this  Course,  the  Story  Hour 
Method  of  teaching  Reading  by  the  use  of  the 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  will  also  be  discussed  in 
detail.     Miss  Griffith. 


THE  ALDINE  METHOD  IN  TEACHING 
READING. 

Classes  will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Lou  Hattie 
Thompson  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  course 
will  cover  the  work  of  the  first  two  grades. 
The  Aldine  Method  embodying,  as  integral  parts 
of  the  method,  the  story,  rhyme,  dramatization, 
picture  study,  seat  work,  phonics,  and  spelling 
and  language  foundations,  offers  in  this  course 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  wide-awake  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  acquaint  herself  with  a  thor 
oughly  modern  and  soundly  pedagogical  system 
of  primary  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  hour  for  demonstration 
there  will  be  an  hour  devoted  to  practice  teach- 
ing. Members  of  the  class  will  take  the  part  of 
pupils.  Students  may  register  for  either  hour, 
or  both.  Also  there  will  be  an  hour  for  individ- 
ual consultation.     Miss  Thompson. 
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WARD  METHOD. 

The  Ward  Method  of  Reading  will  be  taught 
by  Miss  Lillian  Sneed. 

Miss  Sneed  as  Primary  Teacher  in  the  Galli- 
polis  Schools  has  had  several  very  successful 
years'  experience  teaching  this  method.  She 
has  had  charge  of  this  work  the  past  three 
Summers  in  the  Athens  Normal  and  the  growth 
of  her  classes,  both  in  number  and  in  interest, 
has  proven  her  ability  to  instruct  teachers  how 
to  use  this  method. 

Miss  Sneed  will  conduct  two  classes  daily — 
one  for  teachers,  and  the  other  to  demonstrate 
the  method.     Miss  SNEED. 


THE  GORDON  METHOD  OF 
TEACHING  READING. 

This  is  a  clear,  definite  and  helpful  method 
of  teaching  the  mechanics  of  reading,  and  will 
be  presented  by  a  competent  instructor. 
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Special  Spring  Quarter 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY 
ATHENS,  OHIO 


Beginning  April  26,   1915,  and  Continuing 
Eight  Weeks,  to  June   17,    1915 


SPECIAL  SPRING  QUARTER. 


Beginning     April     26     and     Continuing   Eight 
Weeks,   to   June     17,  1915. 


The  school  laws  enacted  in  February,  1914, 
which  went  into  effect  May  21,  1914,  put  a  pre- 
mium upon  professional  training  not  only  for 
the  elementary  teacher  and  the  high  school 
teacher,  but  for  all  special  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  superintendents  as  well.  If  you  have  read 
the  new  school  code  for  Ohio,  you  have  noticed 
among  other  things  the  following: 

On  and  after  January  1,  1915,  no  person  will 
be  permitted  to  take  an  examination  for  a  county 
certificate  who  has  not  had  at  least  six  weeks  of 
professional  training  in  a  normal  school,  teach- 
ers' college,  university,  or  other  institution  rec- 
ognized by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  a  professional  training  school, 
one  requirement  being  that  said  institution  shall 
maintain  a  Training  School  in  which  the  stu- 
dent obtains  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent. 

The  amount  of  professional  training  required 
by  law  increases  by  an  additional  six  weeks 
each  year  until  1920  when  the  minimum  shall 
be  36  weeks.  To  be  eligible  to  a  State  examin- 
ation after  January  1,  191 5,  one  full  year  of 
professional  training  will  be  required  and  this 
will  increase  until  1920  when  the  minimum  of 
professional  training  to  make  a  teacher  eligible 
to  take  a  State  examination  will  be  two  full 
years. 
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After  the  May  county  and  city  examinations 

1914,  only  one-year  and  three-year  certificates 
may  be  issued  by  county  or  city  boards  of  school 
examiners.  In  the  county,  only  three  one-year 
certificates  and  two  three-year  certificates  may 
be  issued  to  the  same  person,  while  in  the  cities 
only  three  one-year  certificates  and  three  three- 
year  certificates  may  be  issued  to  the  same  per- 
son. At  the  expiration  of  these  periods  the 
holders  of  such  certificates  must  have  State 
certificates  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  employ- 
ment in  any  school  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  but 
in  order  to  get  State  certificates  by  that  time, 
teachers  must  either  be  graduates  of  profession- 
al training  schools  on  the  recognized  list,  in 
which  case  they  receive  State  certificates  with- 
out examination;  or,  if  they  have  had  as  much 
as  one  year  of  professional  training  and  fifty 
months  of  experience  in  teaching,  they  may 
take  the  regular  State  examination  before  the 
State  Board  of  School  Examiners  and  thus  ob- 
tain their  life  certificates. 

Graduates    of    regular   two-year    courses   in 

academic  and  professional  subjects  in  a  recog- 
nized school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  are 
granted  upon  graduation  four-year  State  pro- 
visional certificates  valid  in  any  school  below 
high  school  grade,  or  to  teach  any  special  sub- 
ject in  which  they  have  taken  special  courses 
of  two  years  in  said  institutions.  Graduates  of 
four-year  courses  of  professional  and  academ- 
ic subjects  in  institutions  on  the  recognized  list 
will  receive  four-year  State  provisional  high- 
school  certificates  upon  graduation.  After  24 
months  of  successful  experience  following  the 
receipt  of  a  four-year  provisional  certificate,  the 
holder  of  said  certificate  shall  receive  a  life  cer- 
tificate without  examination,  said  life  certificate 
to  be  of  the  same  class  or  kind  as  the  four-year 
provisional  certificate — elementary,  special,  or 
high-school. 


In  order  to  qualify  under  the  new  laws  teach- 
ers who  have  had  no  professional  training  and 
do  not  hold  renewable  certificates,  must  begin 
at  once  to  make  the  preparation  or  they  may 
find  themselves  unable  to  qualify  when  required 
to  take  an  examination.  A  teacher  may  enter 
the  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio  University  at 
the  opening  of  the  Special  Spring  Quarter, 
April  26,  19 15,  and  complete  a  full  half  semester 
of  credits  before  June  17  and  follow  this  with  a 
term  in  the  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks  begin- 
ning June  21,  1915.  In  these  two  quarters  a 
student  may  complete  almost  a  full  half-year  of 
credits  in  the  State  Normal  College.  This  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated  year  after  year  for  five 
years  and  the  full  two-year  Normal  College 
Course  for  elementary  teachers  may  be  thus 
completed  and  the  teacher  earn  her  life  certifi- 
cate without  having  lost  any  time  from  her 
teaching  engagements.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  all  teachers  desiring  to  pursue  special  courses 
in  Drawing,  Music,  Kindergarten,  Manual 
Training,  Domestic  Science,  Rural  Education, 
and  Agriculture.  In  a  similar  manner  teachers 
preparing  to  teach  in  high-school  may  complete 
in  five  Spring  and  Summer  Quarters  the 
amount  of  professional  training  required  to  en- 
ter a  State  Examination  for  a  high-school  life 
certificate,  after  January  1,  1920,  and  in  four 
years  more  could  in  the  same  manner  finish  the 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Education  and  obtain  the 
high-school  certificate  without  examination. 

Complete  a  Course  While  Teaching, — While 
it  is  much  better  for  ambitous  teachers  to  obtain 
a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  or  two  and  complete 
their  professional  training  in  much  less  time,  we 
realize  that  a  large  percentage  of  teachers  can 
not  afford  thus  to  lose  the  income  from  regular 
employment  long  enough  to  complete  a  college 
course.  For  this  very  practical  reason  the  special 
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Spring  and  Summer  Quarters  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal College  of  Ohio  University  have  been 
provided. 

The  following  schedule  of  subjects  is  designed 
primarily  to  accommodate  teachers  who  desire 
to  work  toward  the  completion  of  the  regu- 
lar two-year  course  for  elementary  or  grade 
teachers.  Quite  a  number  of  prepartory  subjects 
are  also  offered  to  enable  teachers  to  obtain 
credit  toward  the  completion  of  the  necessary  15 
units  of  preparatory  work  in  case  a  student  is  not 
a  graduate  of  a  First  Grade  high  school.  Super- 
intendents and  principals  who  are  preparing  for 
positions  as  county  or  district  superintendents 
will  find  a  large  number  of  subjects  exacly 
suited  to  their  needs.  We  suggest  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  securing  positions  of  this 
character  should  read  the  legal  qualifications  of 
county  and  district  superintendents.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  only  way  for  persons  to  qualify 
for  these  positions  if  they  have  not  already  had 
experience  as  superintendents  is  by  obtaining 
not  less  than  one  year  of  professional  training 
in  school  administration,  supervision,  and  re- 
lated subjects. 

All  the  classes  scheduled  below  are  started 
April  26th  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  subject 
or  semester's  work,  just  the  same  as  is  done  at 
the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  The  subjects 
are  so  distributed  throughout  the  course  that 
students  may  obtain  subjects  required  in  either 
the  first  or  second  semester  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Normal  College  course,  or  if  more  advanced, 
subjects  required  in  either  the  first  or  second 
semester  of  the  second  year.  The  subjects 
scheduled  for  students  working  for  a  degree  or 
preparing  for  positions  as  high  school  teachers, 
or  for  positions  as  district  or  county  superin- 
tendent, are  distributed  throughout  the  course 
in  order  to  accommodate  students  of  any  degree 
of  advancement. 
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College  graduates  will  here  find  the  necessary 
professional  training  to  qualify  them  for  teach- 
ing positions.  Observation  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing in  secondary  subjects  in  the  Secondary 
Training  School  may  be  obtained  by  all  advan- 
ced students  qualified  by  previous  training  or 
experience  to  enter  such  courses.  The  Elemen- 
tary Training  Schools  will  also  be  in  session 
both  forenoon  and  afternoon  for  the  Observation 
and  Practice  Teaching  of  those  preparing  for 
diplomas  in  Elementary  Education.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Kindergarten  School. 

Prospective  students  are  cautioned  to  take 
only  such  subjects  as  will  fill  the  requirements 
of  the  course  which  they  are  pursuing.  Better 
consult  the  catalogue  of  Ohio  University  and 
State  Normal  College  in  which  you  will  find 
detailed  information  concerning  the  require- 
ments for  each  course. 

Ample  accommodations  have  been  provided 
for  a  large  influx  of  students  April  26,  19 15. 
The  weather  will  be  pleasant  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  It  would  be  best  to  come  on  Satur- 
day, April  24,  and  register  for  the  work  to  be- 
gin Monday  morning.  Of  course,  students  may 
register  on  Monday  and  as  late  as  May  3.  The 
registration  fee  for  this  special  Spring  Quarter 
is  but  $3  00  and  the  fee  for  the  Summer  Term 
following  will  be  the  same.  All  studies  will 
require  Ave  hours  a  week  but  a  full  semester's 
credit  may  thus  be  earned. 


Schedule  of   Recitations. 
7:30 

Civic  Biology 

Model  Sewing 

Physiography 

Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Advanced  Arithmetic  and  Methods 
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First  Semester  Public  School  Drawing 
Freshman  American  History 
Paidology 

8:30 

Advanced  Grammar 

Notation  and  Sight  Singing,  Advanced 

English  Composition,  Normal  College 

Elementary  Course  of  Study 

Science  of  Education 

Teaching 

9:30 

Principles  of  Education,  (Open  to  students  in 
either  Science  of  Education  or  Principles  of 
Education.) 

Plain  Sewing 

Political  Geography 

Beginning  I,atin 

Teaching 

10:30 

Accounting  I. 

Teaching 

School  Supervision,  Advanced 

Rural  School  Didactics 

Algebra  I. 

1:00 

School  Administration  and  School  Law 

Orthography 

Food  Study 

Review  in  U.  S.  History 

Primary  Methods 

Physical  Geography 

Teaching 

2:00 
General  Agriculture 
Sanitation  and  Hygiene 
School  Management 
Theory  and  Practice 
Teaching 

Freshman  Psychology 
Sociology,  Open  to  Students  of  Either  Course 
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3:00 

English  Grammar,  Preparatory 

Plain  Sewing 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies 

Latin  Composition  and  Csesar 

Manual  Training,  or  at  hours  to  be  arranged 


4:00 

History  of  Education ,  Modern  Period .  Open  to 
students  in  either  course  in  the  History  of 
Education. 

History  of  English  Literature,  Preparatory 

Beginning  Botany 

Remarks. — The  46  classes  named  above  will 
be  organized  April  26,  191 5,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  will  recite  daily  in  order  to  cover  the  work 
of  a  full  semester.  "  Other  classes  zvill  be  organ- 
ized if  there  is  sufficient  demand.  Write  and 
tell  us  what  you  want.  Don't  remain  away  be- 
cause we  have  not  scheduled  some  subjects  yoa 
want.  In  addition  to  these  46  new  classes, 
there  will  be  255  other  classes  that  were  organ- 
ized at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  February 
1,  1915.  It  might  be  possible  to  enter  one  or 
more  of  these  classes  and  bring  up  the  back 
work. 

Kindly  tell  your  friends  about  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  State  Normal  College  of 
Ohio  University,  Athens.  Write  freely  to  either 
of  the  undersigned  for  further  information. 
We  would  appreciate  the  names  and  addresses 
of  those  who  may  be  intersted  in  securing 
professional  training  as  teachers. 

ALSTON  ELLIS, 
President.  Ohio  University. 


Athens,  Ohio. 


JOHN  J.  RICHESON, 
Dean,  State  Normal  College. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1914-1915 

First  Semester 

Saturday,  September  12  Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  September  14 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  Sept.  15 Recitations  Begin 

Wednesday  noon,  Nov.  25 Thanksgiving  Recess  Begin 3 

Monday  noon,  Nov.  30 Thanksgiving  Recess  Ends 

Thursday  noon,  Dec.  24 Holiday  Recess  Begins 

Monday,  Jan.  4 Holiday  Recess  Ends 

Friday,  Jan.  29 First  Semester  Ends 

Second  Semester 

Saturday,  Jan.  80 Registration  of  Students 

Monday  noon,  Feb.  1 Recitations  Begin 

Friday  noon,  April  2 Easter  Vacation  Begins 

Monday  noon,  April  12 :. .  .Easter  Vacation  Ends 

Thursday  noon,  June  17 —  , Commencement  Day  and  the 

Close  of  the  Second  Semester 

Summer  School 

Saturday,  June  19 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  June  21. . Registration  of  Students 

Friday,  July  30  Close  of  Summer  School 


UNIVERS         CALENDAR,  1915-1916 

First  Semester 

Saturday,  Sept.  11 . Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  Sept.  13 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  Sept.  14 Recitations  Begin 

Wednesday  noon,  Nov.  24 Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins 

Monday  noon,  Nov.  29 Thanksgiving  Recess  Ends 

Friday  noon,  Dec.  24 Holiday  Recess  Begins 

Monday,  Jan.  10 Holiday  Recess  Ends 

Friday,  Feb.  4 First  Semester  Ends 

Second  Semester 

Saturday,  Feh.5 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  Feb.  7 .Recitations  Begin 

Friday  noon,  April  21 Easter  Vacation  Begins 

Monday  noon,  May  1 Easter  Vacation  Ends 

Thursday  noon,  June  22 Commencement  Day  and  the 

Close  of  the  Second  Semester 

Summer  School 

Saturday,  June  24 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  June  26 Registration  of  Students 

Tuesday,  June  27 Recitations  Begin 

Friday,  Aug.  4 Close  of  Summer  School 
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COLLEGIATE  AND  NORMAL 
For  the  SESSION  OF  SUMMER 
SCHOOL,  JUNE  23,  1917,  TO 
AUGUST  3,  1917,  INCLUSIVE 


GENERAL    INFORMATION 

Ohio  University  was  organized  by  an  act  of  the 
Ohio  legislature  in  1804.  The  trustees  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  support  is  derived 
chiefly  from  a  levy  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
tJle  sJate*  fhe  institution  is  the  oldest  of  the 
three"4State  universities. 

h  The  State  Normal  College  was  established  bv 
an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  March,  1902, 
and  was  opened  for  students  in  September,  1902 
It  is  also  supported  by  state  levy  and  is  co-ordi- 
nate in  its  courses  of  instruction  with  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Ohio  University. 

Buildings  and  Equipment— The  limits  of  this 
Bulletin  make  it  impossible  to  include  illustra- 
tions of  the  seventeen  buildings,  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  will  be  pleased  to  send 
illustrated  Bulletins  to  all  who  may  write  for 
catalogue  or  other  information.  Few  institu- 
tions, anywhere,  are  better  equipped  with  lab- 
oratories, libraries,  dormitories,  and  facilities  of 
every  sort. 

Attendance—The  Summer  School  of  1916 
was  attended  by  1994  regular  students  from  80 
different  Ohio  counties,  and  from    other   states 
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and  foreign  countries.  The  pupils  in  the  various 
training  schools,  and  those  attending  the  special 
lectures  and  conferences  are  not  included  in  the 
1994. 

Faculty — Note  that  all  the  instructors,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  regularly  engaged  in  teaching 
in  Ohio  University  and  State  Normal  College. 
Those  who  enroll  in  the  summer  term  are  thus 
assured  of  the  very  best  instruction  the  Univer- 
sity has  to  offer.  In  the  quality  and  methods 
of  instruction  the  Summer  School  ranks  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  college  year. 

Courses  of  Study — In  arranging  the  courses 
of  study  for  the  Summer  School  of  19 17,  the 
various  needs  of  all  classes  of teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  fully  provided  for.  Those  who  are 
not  teachers  will  also  find  ample  provision  for 
their  needs.  The  variety  of  courses  offered  is  so 
great  that  the  Summer  School  will  contain  men 
and  women  of  mature  years  as  well  as  High 
School  students  who  are  taking  preparatory 
work.  Everybody  who  wishes  to  prepare  for 
better  living  and  better  service  will  find  oppor- 
tunity for  profitable  study.  Full  provision  is 
made  for  the  training  required  by  the  school 
laws  of  1914. 

The  wise  Summer-School  student,  instead  of 
making  the  common  mistake  of  reviewing  fa- 
miliar elementary  subjects,  will  select  advanced 
work.  All  who  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  one 
of  the  courses  of  the  College  of  liberal  Arts  or 
State  Normal  College  should  do  so. 

Range  of  Studies — By  turning  to  the  Schedule 
of  Recitations  and  to  the  list  of  the  Faculty \  as 
given  in  this  Bulletin,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  range  of  studies  offered  is  so  extensive  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  who  desire  further  prepar- 
atory, collegiate,  or  pedagogical  instruction. 

Private  Lessons — Arrangements  may  be  made 
by  students  attending  the  Summer  School  for 


private  lessons  in  Latin,  Higher  Mathematics, 
Physical  Education,  and  in  Music.  For  terms 
in  Music  see  page  19  of  this  Bulletin.  With  the 
exception  of  Music,  the  cost  of  private  instruc- 
tion will  not  exceed  $7.50  for  the  full  term  of  six 
weeks,  or  $0.75  for  each  lesson.  Inasmuch  as 
the  work  offered  in  the  regular  classes  of  the 
Summer  School  covers  so  wide  a  range  of  sub- 
jects, it  will  be,  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  elec- 
tion on  the  part  of  students  if  they  take  private 
instruction  instead  of  class  work. 

Reviews— Ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  needs  of  young  teachers,  and  those  prepar- 
ing for  examinations,  by  means  of  thorough  re- 
views in  all  the  studies  required  in  city,  county 
and  state  examinations.  Students  preparing  to 
teach  or  preparing  for  any  advanced  examina- 
tion, will  find  excellent  opportunities  at  Athens. 

Actual  Teaching  Test — Full  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  the  Normal  College  Faculty 
for  giving  the  Actual  Teaching  Test  as  provided 
in  Section  7825  of  School  Laws. 


REMARKS  ON  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Hon.  Frank  B.  Pearson,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Ohio,  says  in  a  com- 
munication : 

1  Experience  has  shown  that  teachers  may  be 
teaching,  but  after  they  take  normal  training 
they  are  greatly  benefited  by  Observation  and 
Practice  Teaching.  The  number  of  hours  re- 
quired in  this  standard  was  purposely  made  so 
low  that  all  institutions  could  complv  with  these 
requirements.  Accordingly,  if  any"  institution 
which  has  been  recognized  gives  credit  for  prac- 
tice teaching  and  observation  of  teaching,  based 
upon  previous  experience  in  teaching,  such 
credit  will  be  ignored  by  this  Department. 


"No  provisional  certificate  will  be  granted  to 
any  one  who  has  not  done  the  practice  teach- 
ing and  observation  work  as  required.  *  *  * 
You  might  just  as  well  set  all  young  people 
aright  at  the  beginning  and  not  let  them  con- 
tinue their  work  and  then  find  out  too  late  when 
Ihey  are  expecting  their  reward  in  the  form  of  a 
state  certificate  that  they  still  have  some  work 
before  them  to  do," 

The  State  Normal  College  at  Athens  has 
closley  adhered  to  the  policy  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  requiring  that  Practice  Teaching 
be  done,  both  for  the  sake  of  complying  with 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Department  and  of 
keeping  its  own  standards  high.  In  this  man- 
ner we  are  able  to  give  teachers  to  the  public 
who  really  know  how  to  work  instead  of  simply 
being  theoretically  prepared.  No  greater  in- 
justice could  be  done  the  student  than  to  excuse 
her,  or  him,  from  practice  teaching  and  it  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  Normal  College  to  see  that 
the  student  complies  literally  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  State  Department. 

Primary  Teachers — Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Training  School  will  be  in 
session  during  the  summer  term.  In  this  school 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  training  of  elemen- 
tary teachers.  Village  and  City  teachers  will 
find  this  course  especially  valuable.  Every 
teacher  of  the  graded  schools  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  receive  instructions  in  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  as  applied  to  primary  or 
grammar  grades.  The  Kindergarten  School  al- 
so will  be  in  session  during  the  entire  Summer 
Term. 

The  Rural  Training  School  is  also  in  session 
during  the  summer  term  and  all  teachers  taking 
training  for  positions  in  rural  schools  will  have 
opportunity  to  observe  a  very  fine  type  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Rural  Training  School.  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  Normal  College  faculty    give  their 


entire  time  to  this  Rural  School  work.  The 
Rural  School  work  will  be  one  big  feature  of 
the  Summer  School. 

Library,  Etc. — The  museums,  art  studios,  li- 
brary, and  gymnasium  of  the  University  will  be 
Hccessible  to  students  free  of  charge.  Within 
the  last  few  years  thousands  of  dollars*  worth  of 
books  on  education  have  been  added  to  this  li- 
brary, until  now  the  State  Normal  College  has 
one  of  the  best  pedagogical  libraries  in  this 
country. 

Text-Books — All  text-books  will  be  supplied 
at  the  lowest  prices  possible.  Students  should 
bring  with  them  as  many  supplementary  texts 
as  convenient. 

Expenses — No  tuition  will  be  charged.  The 
registration  fee  of  $3.00  will  entitle  students  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  University,  save  special 
-instruction  in  private  classes.  All  students  tak- 
ing laboratory  courses  in  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science,  or 
Psychology,  will  be  required  to  make  deposits 
as  per  the  following  schedule: 

Agriculture $  .50 

Biology   .75 

Chemistry 1 .  00 

Civic  Biology 75 

Home  Economics 1 .00 

Kindergarten 1 .  00 

Manual  Training   and  Work  Shops 50 

Music — Piano  and  Organ  Practice 1 .50 

Handwork  and  Bookbinding 1 .00 

Physics  and  Electricity. 75 

Psychol ogy  and  Paidology 50 

Deposit  fees  are  collected  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  are  payable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  in  which  the  laboratory  work  is  done. 

Boarding  in  clubs,  per  week,  costs  from  $2.75 

£°  $3'5°\  i®  restaurants  the  usual   rate  is  13.50, 
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in  Boyd  Hall,  Howard  Hall,  and  Lindley  Hall, 
$3.00.  A  student  may  attend  the  Summer 
School  six  weeks  and  pay  all  expenses,  except 
railroad  fare,  on  from  $30.00  to  $40.00.  By  ob- 
serving the  strictest  economy,  less  than  this 
would  be  required. 

Ample  Accommodation — No  school  town  can 
offer  better  accommodations  at  more  reasonable 
prices  than  Athens.  Nicely  furnished  rooms  in 
private  houses,  convenient  to  the  University, 
may  be  rented  at  from  $e.oo  to  $1.25  a  week  in- 
cluding light,  bedding,  fuel,  towels,  and  every- 
thing needed  by  the  roomer.  This  rate  is  given 
where  two  students  occupy  the  same  room.  If 
occupied  by  one  student,  such  rooms  rent  some- 
what higher. 

Howard      Hall,     Boyd      Hall      and     Lindley 

Hail— These  three  dormitories  together  with  the 
nine  sub-dormitories  will  accommodate  400  wom- 
en students.  They  are  owned  by  the  University 
and  the  rooms  are  of  good  size  and  well  furnished. 

Students  securing  quarters  here  will  pay  from 
$4.00  to  $4.25  per  week  for  board  and  lodging, 
everything  being  furnished  save  soap  and  towels. 
Students  wishing  rooms  in  these  buildings 
should  engage  them  in  advance.  Such  rooms 
are  always  in  demand. 

It  is  required  that  every  student  occupying  a 
room  in  any  of  these  buildings  pay  the  weekly 
charge  for  the  whole  term. 

Write  to  Miss  Willanna  M.  Riggs,  Matron  of 
Boyd  Hall,  Mrs  Jennie  O'Dell,  Matron  of 
Howard  Hall,  or  to  Miss  Irma  Voigt,  Dean  of 
Women,  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  engage 
rooms  in  advance  will  experience  no  trouble  in 
getting  promptly  located.  Athens  is  prepared 
to  take  care  of  3,000  students  next  summer. 

No  rooms  in  the  dormitories  will  be  held  for 
applicants  later  than  the  night  of  the  first  regular 
registration    day    unless   a   five   dollar   ($5.00) 


deposit  is  made  for  each  person.  Miss  Riggs  is 
in  charge  of  Boyd  Hall  and  Miss  O'Dell  is  in 
charge  of  Howard  Hall. 

Athens — Located  on  a  hill  and  surrounded  by 
many  beautiful  wooded  hills,  Athens  is  one  of 
the  most  sanitary  and  attractive  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  Ohio.  The  water  is  pure,  the  streets 
paved,  the  homes  attractive,  and  the  residents 
intelligent,  progressive,  and  friendly.  There 
are  no  saloons  in  Athens. 

How  to  Reach  Athens — Athens  is  on  the  main 
line  of  the  following  railroads:  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Southwestern,  Hocking  Valley,  and  Ohio 
Central  lines. 

By  leaving  home  at  any  point  in  Ohio,  Athens 
can  be  reached  on  the  sameday.  There  are  five 
trains  daily  from  Parkersburg,  five  trains  daily 
from  Cincinnati,  Chillicothe,  and  points  between, 
six  from  Toledo,  six  from  Columbus,  seven  from 
Corning,  and  seven  from  Middleport. 

Important — On  reaching  Athens,  unless  the 
student  has  made  definite  arrangements  concern- 
ing a  lodging  place,  he  should  at  once  report  to 
the  Information  Bureau  on  the  first  floor  north- 
west corner  of  Kast  Wing. 

Request  for  Names — Superintendents  and 
teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  President 
of  the  University  the  names  and  addresses  of 
teachers  and  others  who  would  likely  be  inter- 
ested in  some  line  of  work  presented  at  Ohio 
University,  in  either  the  State  Normal  College 
or  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Bulletin  is  sent  free  and  regularly  to  all 
persons  who  desire  to  have  their  names  enrolled 
on  the  mailing  list. 

— H'H  nil 

Summer  School  Advantages — Besides  having 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  systematically  almost 
any  study  desired,  under  the  direction  of  those 
regularly  employed  ill  this  work,  the  student  of 
the  Summer    School  enjoys  the  advantages  of 


the  acquaintance,  friendship,  and  counsel  of 
many  prominent  superintendents,  examiners, 
principals,  and  others  who  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  progressive  well-qualified  teachers. 
Hundreds  of  wide-awake  teachers  find  more 
lucrative  and  more  desirable  positions  through 
attendance  at  the  Summer  School. 

To  Students  of  Other  Colleges— To  students 
of  Liberal  Arts  colleges,  who  expect  to  engage 
in  teaching,  Ohio  University  offers  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  out  the  professional  work,  required 
for  securing  the  state  provisional  certificate. 
Many  students  who  have  completed  a  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  enroll 
with  us  for  an  additional  year  of  work,  graduat- 
ing with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

A  Teachers'  Bureau — During  the  Summer 
School  of  191 7  a  Special  Committee,  headed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College,  will  con- 
duct, free  of  charge,  a  bureau  for  teachers. 
Superintendents  who  desire  capable  teachers, 
whether  for  high  school  or  for  the  grades,  will 
be  assisted  by  this  bureau. 

Conclusion— In  recent  years  thousands  of 
people  have  learned  to  know  something  of  the 
broad  scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Ohio 
University  and  State  Normal  College  at  Athens. 
By  coming  to  the  brief  session  of  the  Summer 
School  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  have 
received  an  awakening  which  has  disclosed  to 
them  a  new  world  of  opportunity  and  service. 
All  of  the  advantages  of  the  Summer  School  of 
1 917  are  at  your  service. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  ses- 
sion of  191 7  write  to  John  j.  Richeson,  Dean  of 
the  State  Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio. 

For  latest  catalogue,  handsome  Souvenir  Bul- 
letin, or  special  information,  address 

Alston  Ellis, 
President  of  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

For  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University 

and  State  Normal  College,  June 

23,  1917  to  August  3,  1917 


Faculty 


ALSTON  Ei.i,iS,  Ph.  D., 
President, 


LL.  D., 


John  J.  Richeson,  B.  Ped.,  Ped.  D., 
Dean  of  the  State  Normal  College  and  Pro- 
fessor of  School  Administration. 
Secondary  Course  of  Study. 
School  Administration. 

Ew  Dunkirk,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Registrar  of  the 
University. 
Beginning  Latin,  Preparatory. 
Caesar,  Preparatory. 
Vergil,  Preparatory. 

Dafydd  J.  Evans,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Latin. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 
Freshman  Latin. 

R..L.  BORGER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Algebra  III. 
Algebra  IV. 
Plane  Trigonometry. 
Analytic  Geometry. 

Frederick  Treudley,  A.  M. , 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Sociology. 
Ethics. 
Sociology.     Three  sections. 

Albert  A.  Atkinson,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical 

Engineering. 


(2) 


Robert  G.  Weber,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Physics. 
First  Semester  Physics,  Preparatory. 
First  Semester  Physics,  Laboratory. 
Second  Semester  Physics,  Preparatory. 
Second  Semester  Physics,  Laboratory. 
Freshman  Physics,  First  Semester. 
Elementary  Physics,  Review  of  Text.     No  credit. 

George  E.  McLaughlin,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Instructor  in  Manual  Training  and  Assistant 

in  Mathematics. 

Dow  S.  Grones,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant. 
Elementary  Woodwork,  2  hours  each  day. 
Cabinet  Making,  2  hours  each  day. 
Observation  and  Methods  in    Manual  Training 
in  7th  and  8th  Grades. 

Thomas  N.  Hoover,  M.  Ped.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History. 
American  History,  First  Semester. 
American  History,  Second  Semester. 
Constitutional  Law. 

Clement  L.  MarTzolff,  M.  Ped., 
Ohio  History. 
European  History  I. 
Methods  in  Geography.  (Two  sections) 

Evan  J.  Jones,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Prof essor  of  History . 

General  History  I,  Preparatory. 

General  History  II,  Preparatory. 

Civics,  Preparatory. 

U.  S.  History,  Review. 

Oscar  Chrisman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Paidology  and  Psychology. 

Charges  E.  Skinner,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.   M., 
Assistant. 


Ernest  R.  Wood,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in   Ed., 

Instructor. 
Paidology — Childhood . 
Paidology  —Boy  girl  hood . 
Paidoloyy — Exceptional  Child. 
Experimental  Psychology. 
Introductory  Psychology.     Five  sections. 

Wiuiam  Fairfield  Mercer,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 
High  School  Psychology,  Preparatory. 
General  Biology. 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation.     Two  sections. 

WlUJAM  B.  BEN'fXBY,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 
First  Chemistry. 
Second  Chemistry. 
Physical  Geography. 

Lewis  J.  Addicott,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
First  Algebra,  Sees,  i  and  2,  Preparatory. 
Second  Algebra,  Preparatory. 
Solid  Geometry,  Preparatory. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

WiUJS  L.  Gard,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Education. 
Principles  of  Education. 
Science  of  Education. 
Philosophy  of  Education. 
Educational  Measurements. 
History  of  Education— Ancient  and  Mediaeval. 
History  of  Education— Modern. 

FLETCHER  S.  COUI/TRAP,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  and 
Principal  of  the  State  Preparatory  School. 
School  Management.     Four  sections. 
Advanced  Grammar. 


Hiram  Roy  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D., 
Professor  of  English . 
literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades.     Two 

sections. 
English  Poetry. 
High  School  Methods  in  English. 

Mary  E.  Kahi,er,  Ph.  B.,  B.  Ped.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  English. 
Literature  for  Primary  Grades.    Three  sections. 
English  Classics. 

Edson  M.  Miias,  A.  M.,  Ph.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Arithmetic  with  Methods.     Two  sections. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  in   Grammar 

Grades. 
Plane  Geometry,  Preparatory. 

Charges  M.  Copei,and,  B.  Ped., 
Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Preparatory. 

Accounting  I,  First  half. 

Algebra  I,  Sec.  3,  Preparatory. 

Wiujam  F.  Copland,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Instruction^ 

Oscar  E.  Duni^ap,  M.  S.  in  Ed., 
Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
General    Agriculture,    First    Semester.      Two 

sections. 
General  Agriculture,  Second  Semester.      Two 

sections. 
Horticulture. 
Farm  Crops. 

Wh,uam  A.  MaTheny,  a.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Civic  Biology  and  Botany. 

Samuei,  G.  Lehman,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  M.  S., 
North  Carolina  State  Agricultural  College, 
Assistant. 


A.  W.  BOETTICHER,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant. 
Elementary  Botany,  Preparatory. 
Civic  Biology.     Two  sections. 
College  Botany. 
Elementary  Science. 

Emii,  Doernenburg,  A.M., 
Professor  of  German. 

AiaenL.  Carter,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  German. 
German  I.     Three  sections. 
German  II.     Second  Semester. 
German  III.     Rapid  Reading. 
Conversation  and  Composition. 
Advanced  German. 
German  Teachers'  Course. 

W.  S.  Mohi,ER,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Advertising  and  Salesmanship. 
Beginning  French. 
Advanced  French. 
Salesmanship. 
Advertising. 

Ei,sa  Johnson. 
Spanish  I. 
Spanish  II. 
Advanced  Spanish. 

CUNTON  N.  MACKINNON,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Freshman  Composition  I,  (Liberal  Arts). 
Freshman  Composition  II,  (Liberal  Arts). 
The  European  Drama. 
History  of  English  Literature,  Preparatory. 

Bernard  L.  Jefferson,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Survey  of  English  Literature. 
Shakespere. 

Irma  Elizabeth  Voigt,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Dean  of  Women,  and  Instructor  hi  Public 
Speaking. 
Advanced  Grammar.     Two  sections. 
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Emma  S.  WaiTE,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Principal  of  the  Training  School. 

Primary  Methods  and  Observation  for  Graded 

Schools,  reciting  seven  times  a  week;  five  in  the 

morning,  two  in  the  afternoon.     2  hours'  credit. 

S.  K.  Mardis,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D., 
Supervisor    of    Rural     Training    School  and 
Associate  Professor  of  History  of 
Education. 
County  Superintendency,  and  District  and  Vil- 
lage Supervision. 
The  Rural  Life  and  Education  Movement. 
Rural-School  Didactics,  (Observation  and 
Methods).     Two  sections. 

Frederick  C.  Landsi?tei^  M.  S.  in  Ed., 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
Grammar  Grade  Methods. 
School  Law,  Present  and  Prospective. 
High  School  Methods. 
Social  Aspects  of  Education. 
Evolution  of  the  High  School. 

WiivUAM  H.  Cooper,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

Public  Speaking,  (Beginning). 

Effective  Speaking,  (Advanced). 

Effective  Reading. 

Private  Lessons. 

Loring  Hai.1,,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Latin. 
Cicero,  Preparatory. 
Beginning  Latin,  Teacher's  Course  in. 
Economics. 
Orthography. 

C.  M.   DOUTHITT,  M.   D., 
Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
Physical  Education,  Sec.  1. . .  1  hr.  credit. 
Physical  Education,  Sec.  2. . .  1  hr.  credit. 
Personal  Hygiene.     (Advanced). 

M 


SupT.  B.  O.  Skinner,  Ph.  B.,  M.  Ped., 
Marietta  Public  Schools. 
Freshman  Composition,  (Normal  College),  I. 

Two  sections. 
Freshman  Composition,    (Normal  College),  II. 
American  Literature,  Preparatory. 

J.  H.  Comstock,  A.B.,  M.  Ped., 
Elementary  Rhetoric,  First  Semester,  Prepara- 
tory. 
Review  in  Grammar,  Preparatory. 
School  Management. 
Assistant  in  overflow  classes. 

Special — The  management  of  the  Summer 
School  is  pleased  to  announce  that  it  is  holding 
in  reserve  for  the  work  in  the  overflow  classes 
in   educational  subjects  such  capable  men  as: 

Matthew  J.  Walsh,  A.B.,A.  M., 
Robert  Sidney  Eujs,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Isaac  Emery  Ash,  M.  A., Ph.  D., 
A.  E.  Wagner,  Ph.  D., 
Professors  in  the  Extention  Department. 

Many  other  capable  instructors  are  also  under 
reserve  whose  services  can  be  secured  in  cases 
of  emergency. 

Mary  Tough, 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science. 

Alice  Margaret  Bowers,  Ph.  B., 
Edith  Trautman,  B.  S., 
Instructors  hi  Domestic  Science. 
Principles  of  Cookery  and  Food  Study. 
Principles  of  Sewing. 
Serving  and  Dietetics. 
Household  Management. 
Dressmaking  and  Textiles. 
Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies. 
History  and  Organization  of  Domestic  Science 

and  Art. 
Millinery. 
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Bert  M.  Thompson,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Professor  of  Geography. 
Physiography.    Two  sections. 
Physical  Geography  I. 
Political  Geography. 
Actual  Teaching  Tests. 

Reed  and  Kellog.     (Preparatory.) 

Mary  J.  Brison,  B.  S., 
Irma  N.  Wiujams,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 
Frances  Winters,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Anna  Rowan, 
Instructors  in  Public-School  Art  and 
Elementary  Manual  Training. 
Public-School  Drawing,  First  Semester. 

Three  sections i    hour. 

Public-School    Drawing,    Second    Se- 
mester      i    hour. 

Handwork.     Four  sections 2  hours. 

Drawing  in  the  Training  School. 

Constance  T.  Mcleod,  A.  B., 
Principal  Kindergarten  School. 

Kindergarten  Theory  I  and  II. 

Observation  and  Practice. 

M.  B.  Banks, 
Director  of  Athletics. 
Athletic  Coaching.     (Two  Sections.) 
Swimming. 

Eugenia  May  Piston, 
Elizabeth  G.  Garber, 
Marie  Swaim, 
Instructors  in  Public-School  Music. 

Beginning  Sight  Singing.     Four    sec- 
tions     1     hour. 

Advanced  Sight  Singing.    Two  sections  1    hour. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Music 2  hours. 

Choral  Class 1    hour. 

Daily  work  in  the  Practice  Schools. 
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GEORGE  C.  Parks,  Ph.  P., 
4  I ssi slant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Penmanship,  three  classes. .    No  credit. 

Commercial  Geography. 

ELIZABETH  MUSGRAVE, 

Critic  Teacher ;  First-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  u  o'clock  A.  M. 

Amy  M.  Weihr,  Ph.  M., 
Critic  Teacher,  Second-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  u  o'clock  A.  M. 

Margaret  M.  Morris, 
Critic  Teacher,  Third-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.M. 

Edna  E.  Secrest, 
Critic  Teacher,  Fourth-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.M. 

Beryl  Fishel,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Critic  Teacher,  Fifth-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Cora  E.  Bailey,  B.  Ped., 

Critic  Teacher,  Sixth-  Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Margaret  L.  Tilley,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Critic  Teacher,  Seventh-  Year  Grade  and  Eighth 

Year  Grade. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

IvULU  W.  REiTER, 
Ruth  E.  Hall, 
Mary  Shields, 
Critic  Teachers,  Rural  Training  School. 
Class-room  Teaching,  8  to  n  o'clock  A.  M. 

Mrs.  Jennie  O'DELL, 
Matron  of  Howard  Hall. 

Miss  Willanna  M.  Riggs, 
Matron  of  Boyd  Hall. 
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HAZKiv  M.  Baird, 
Secretary  to  the  President, 

JUUA  E.    POMEROY, 

Stenographer  to  the  President. 

Wiujam  R.  CabIvK,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant  Registrar, 

Maymk  B.  Cabi,e, 
Assistant  Registrar. 

May  Putnam  Harris, 
Stenographer  to  the  Deans. 


Library 

Charles  G.  Matthews,  Ph. 
Librarian. 


M., 


Carrie  Ai/Ta  Mathews,  A.M., 
H.  W.  Hoisington, 
Herbert  Todd, 
Anna  Giixilan, 
Rumer  Yaw, 
Thomas  Cookson, 
Assistant  Librarians. 


Library  Hours — 
Monday,     Tuesday, 
Friday, 


Wednesday,    Thursday, 


9:00  to  11:30  o'clock  A.  M. 
1:00  to    5:00  o'clock  P.  M. 
7:30  to    9:00  o'clock  P.  M. 
Saturday,  1:00  to    5:00  o'clock  P.  M. 


PRIVATE  WORK  IN  MUSIC 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  Public  School 
Music  several  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
CoiXEGE  OF  Music  will  give  private  instruction 
in  Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  or  Organ;  also  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  private  instruction  in  Har- 
mony or  MUvSical  History.     Students  may  enter 


for  lessons  as  desired ;  it  is  advised,  however, 
that  they  take  two  lessons  a  week  in  such 
subjects  as  Voice  and  Piano. 

Fees  for  instruction  in  the  following  subjects 
in  the  COLLEGE  OF  Music  are  as  follows: 

Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  etc.,  12  half-hour  pri- 
vate lessons,  or  pro  rata,  $12.00. 

There  are  no  fees  for  any  of  the  courses  in 
Public  School  Music.  See  courses  in  Public 
School  Music. 

LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Friday  evening  will  be  left  open  for  the 
Christian  Associations  at  7:00  and  the  Summer 
School  Literary  Society  at  8:00.  The  Green  and 
White,  the  weekly  Summer  School  paper,  will 
be  better  than  ever.  Last  year  1994  students, 
nearly  all  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach, 
attended  the  Summer  Session.  This  year  the 
authorities  of  the  school  are  prepared  to  take  care 
of  3000  students.  All  these  should  give  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Christian  and  Literary 
organizations  and  all  should  take  the  Green  and 
White. 

Literary  Society  Meetings— On  each  Friday 
evening  at  8:00  the  Summer  School  Literary 
Society  will  meet  in  the  Auditorium  of  Kwing 
Hall.  This  work  will  be  in  charge  of  someone 
experienced  in  this  line  of  work. 


CONFERENCES 

For  Superintendents,  Rural-School 
Teachers,  and  Others 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that 
the  announcement  is  made  that  Supt.  John  H. 
Francis  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  be  present  at 
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the  Summer  School  for  work  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  July  18  and  19.  On  July  18  he  will 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  elementary  school 
subjects  except  for  a  lecture  of  general  interest 
at  four  o'clock  in  Ewing  Hall  Auditorium.  On 
July  19  his  entire  attention  will  be  given  to 
high  school  subjects  except  for  a  lecture  of 
general  interest  in  the  Auditorium  at  four  o'clock. 


TREATMENT  OF  STUDENTS 

Nowhere  are  students  treated  better  than  at 
the  Ohio  University  Summer  School.  The 
Faculty  makes  effective  effort  to  please,  help, 
and  instruct  the  students;  the  City  welcomes 
you  and  delights  in  your  presence;  the  People 
open  up  their  homes  for  your  accommodation. 
Every  one  welcomes  you!  You  never  feel  that 
you  are  just  tolerated!  You  always  feel  that 
they  want  you!     You  want  to  come  back! 


SPECIAL  TRANSPORTATION  NOTICE 

Every  student  is  urged  to  read  carefully  the 
following  directions: 

Envelopes  for  the  application  for  railway 
tickets  are  in  Professor  Hoover's  office,  first 
floor,  Ellis  Hall.  All  students  who  will  leave 
Athens  by  train  should  apply  for  tickets  not 
later  than  Tuesday  evening  before  the  close  of 
the  school.  These  applications  will  be  given  to 
the  railway  companies  and  the  tickets  will  be 
made  out  and  on  sale  at  Professor  Hoover's 
office  on  Tuesday,  from  8  to  12  A.  M.  Baggage 
may  be  checked  on  Thursday. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  students  make 
application  in  advance,  so  that  the  necessary 
transportation  facilities  may  be  provided. 

The  place  is  Professor  Hoover's  office,  Room 
3,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall. 


On  Completion  of  a  College  Course —Many 

students  who  attend  the  Summer  School  have 
in  mind  the  completion  of  a  College  Course. 
Before  registering  students  who  wish  to  com- 
plete a  course  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
should  consult  Dean  Chubb,  office,  first  floor  of 
Ewing  Hall,  and  those  desiring  to  complete  a 
course  in  the  State  Normal  College  should  con- 
sult Dean  Richeson,  office,  first  floor,  Ellis 
Hall,  room  i. 

Professional  Studies — The  law  of  19 14  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  Professional  training.  The 
following  subjects  are  classified  as  professional 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion: 

Psychology. 
Paidology. 
Ethics. 
Sociology. 
Philosophy. 
History  of  Education. 
Science  of  Education. 
Principles  of  Education. 
Philosophy  of  Education. 
Tests  and  Measurements. 
Practice  Teaching. 
Primary  Methods. 
Grammar-Grade  Methods. 
High  School  Methods. 
School  Management. 
School  Law. 

Elementary  Course  of  Study. 
Rural  School  Didactics. 
Secondary  Course  of  Study. 
Secondary  Didactics. 
School  Administration. 
Supervision  and  Criticism. 
All  Special  Methods. 


Schedule  of  Recitations 

Of  the  Summer  School  of  Ohio  University  and 

State  Normal  College,  June  23  to 

August  3,  1917 

(Note  the  alphabetic  arrangement;  also  that 
unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  are  collegi- 
ate, receiving  a  credit  of  two  semester  hours. ) 

7:00  A.  M. 

Agriculture,  General  I,  Sec.  i.  Two-hour  re- 
citations. 

Agriculture,  General,  Course  II,  Sec.  I.  Two- 
hour  recitations. 

Apiculture,  Two-hour  recitation. 

Arithmetic,  with  methods,  Sec.  i. 

Arithmetic,  Milne's  Practical. 

Botany.     First  year.     First  Semester. 

Cicero's  Orations.     Preparatory. 

Cookery,  Principles  of,  and  Food  Study,  Two- 
hour  recitations. 

Cookery  II.     Two-hour  recitations. 

Education,  History  of,  Ancient. 

Education,  Principles  of,  Sec.   i. 

Elementary  Woodwork. 

English,  Freshman  Composition,  (Normal  Col- 
lege), Sec.  i. 

European  Drama. 

French,  Beginning. 

German  I,  Preparatory. 

Handwork.     Two-hour  recitations. 

History,  General  I,  Preparatory. 

Paidology,  Childhood. 

Physics,  First  Semester,  Preparatory. 

Physiology,  Preparatory. 

Principles  of  Cookery  and  Food  Study. 

Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  i. 

Public  Speaking. 


Rhetoric,  Elementary. 

Rural    School    Didactics,    Sec.     i.      Two-hour 

periods. 
Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 
School    Drawing  I,  Two-hour   recitations,    one 

hour  credit. 
School  Management,  Sec.   i. 
Sociology,  Sec.   I. 
Spanish  II. 
Vergil. 

8:00  A.  M. 

Algebra,  I,  Sec.  i,  Preparatory. 

Algebra  III,     Preparatory. 

Athletic  Coaching. 

Beginning  Latin,  Teachers'  Course. 

Chemistry,  First. 

Civics,  Preparatory. 

Course  of  Study,  Elementary. 

Education,  History  of  Elementary. 

Effective  Reading. 

English- 
History   of   English    Literature,    Sec.   i, 

Preparatory. 
English  Poetry. 
Survey  of  English  Literature. 

European  History  I. 

Evolution  of  the  High  School. 

French,  Advanced. 

German  I. 

German  II. 

History,  American  I. 

Latin,  Second  Semester.  Preparatory. 

Music — 
Theory  and  Sight  Reading,  Beginners'  Class, 
Sees,  i  and  2.     1  hour  credit. 
Paidology,  Boygirlhood. 
Personal  Hygiene. 
Physics,  Freshman. 
Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  2. 
Reading,  Beacon  Method.     1  hour  credit. 
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Reading,  Aldine  Method,     i  hour  credit. 
Reading.     Easy   Road  to  Reading  Method. 

hour  credit. 
Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 
School  Administration. 
School  Management. 
Sociology,  Sec.  II. 
Spanish  III. 
Teaching. 
Wood  Work,  Elementary. 


Chapel  9:00-9:30  A.  M. 


9:30  A.  M. 


Advanced  Sight  Singing. 

Accounting,  First  half. 

Algebra,  Second,  Preparatory. 

Athletic  Coaching. 

Biology,  Civic,  Sec.  i.     Two  hour  recitations. 

Botany,  First  year.     Second  Semester. 

Cabinet  Making. 

Choral  Class,     i  hour  credit. 

Cookery,  Principles  of,  and  Food  Study. 

Drawing  in  the  Training  School,  Observations 

in.     i  hour  credit. 
Dressmaking  and  Textiles.   Two-hour  recitation . 
Education,  Science  of. 
Entomology. 

English- 
Freshman  Composition,  (Liberal  Arts). 
Advanced  Grammar  and  Methods. 
Literature  for  Grammar  Grades,  Sec.    i. 

Geography,  Methods  in.     Sec.    i. 

Geometry,  Analytic. 

German  II,  Preparatory. 

Grammar-Grade  Methods,  Sees,    i  and  2. 
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History— 

United  States  History,  Review,  Preparatory. 
History  and  Organization  of  Domestic  Science 

and  Art.     I  hour  credit. 
Household  Management.     1  hour  credit 

Latin — 

Caesar,  Preparatory. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Latiu. 
Music  in  the  Training  School. 
Paidology,  Boy  girlhood. 
Physical   Education.     Sec.  i. 
Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory,  Preparatory. 
Political  Geography. 

Principles  of  Sewing.     Two-hour  recitation. 
Psychology,  Experimental. 
Rural    School    Didactics,    Sec.    2.     Two-hour 

recitation. 
Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 
School  Drawing  I.     Two-hour  recitations.   1  hr. 

credit. 
School  Drawing  II.     Two-hour  recitations.  1  hr. 

credit. 
School  Law,  Present  and  Prospective. 
Sociology,     Sec.  III. 
Effective  Speaking,  Advanced. 
Teaching. 


10:30  A.  M. 

Advertising. 

Algebra  I,  Sec.  II. 

Algebra  II,  Sec.    II. 

Algebra,  College. 

Art  Needlework.     Two-hour  recitations,    three 

times  per  week.     1  hour  credit. 
Botany,  Elementary,  Preparatory. 
Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia,  Freshman. 
Cooking  I.     Two-hour  recitations. 
Course  of  Study,  Secondary. 
Drawing,  Public-School,  First  Semester,  Sec.  2. 
Education,  Science  of. 
Economics. 


(8) 
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English — 

American  literature.     General  Survey.    Pre- 
paratory. 
English  Composition, (Normal  College),  Sec. 

2. 

Shakspere. 
Geography,  Physical,  Sees,  i  and  2. 
Geometry,  Plane,  Preparatory. 
Geometry,  Solid,  Preparatory. 
German  III. 

German,  Teachers'  Course.     Methods. 
Grammar,  Review  in.   Sec.  1,  Preparatory. 
Handwork. 

History,  American.  II. 
Horticulture. 

Household  Management,  1  hour. 
Manual  Training,  History  and  Organization  of. 
Music  in  the  Training  School. 
Paidology,  Exceptional  Child. 
Penmanship.     No  credit. 
Physical  Education,  Gymnasium,  Sec.  2. 
Physics,  Elementary,  Laboratory. 
Physiology,  High  School,  Preparatory. 
Primary  Methods   and   Observation,  8  times   a 

week,    5  in  A.M.,   and  3   in  P.  M. 
Psychology,  Experimental. 
Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 
School  Management,  Sec.  2. 
Social  Aspects  in  Education. 
Supervision  and  Criticism. 
Teaching  in  Training  Schools. 

1:00  P.  M. 

Agriculture,  General  II,  Sec.  2.  Two-hour  rec- 
itations. 

Biology,  Civic,  Sec  2,     Two-hour  recitations. 

Biology,  General.     First  Semester. 

County  Superiutendency,  and  District  and  Vil- 
lage Supervision. 

Drawing,  Mechanical. 

Education,  Principles  of,  Sec.  2. 

Educational  Measurements. 
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English— 

History   of    English     Literal  me,  Sec.     2,  Pre 
paratory. 

Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades,  Sec.  2. 
Handwork.     I  hour.   For  those  in  10:30  class. 
Handwork.  Two-hour  recitation. 
Kindergarten  I. 
Latin,  Beginning,  Preparatory. 
Millinery.     Two-hour  recitations  four  times  per 

week. 
Music,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Public  Schools. 
Oratory.     Private  Lessons. 
Physical  Education,  Advanced. 
Physics,  Second  Semester,  Preparatory. 
Plane  Trigonometry. 
Primary  Methods. 
Psychological  Laboratory. 
Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  3. 
Salesmanship. 
Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

Science,  Elementary.     Two-hour  recitation. 
Serving  and  Dietetics. 
Teaching  of  Domestic  Science. 

2:00  P.  M. 

Agriculture,     General     I,     Sec.     2.     Two-hour 

recitations. 
Biology  Laboratory. 
Botany,  General.     Second  Semester.     Two-hour 

recitations. 
Chemical  Laboratory. 
Commercial  Geography. 
Constitutional  Law. 

Drawing,  Public  School  I,  1  hour  credit. 
Education,    History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval. 

English- 
English  Composition  II  (Liberal  Arts). 
English,  High  School  Methods  in. 
Review  in  Grammar,  Sec.  2,  Preparatory. 

Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades. 

Ethics. 
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Geography,  Methods  in.     vSec.  2. 

German,  Advanced. 

German,  Conversational. 

High  School  Methods. 

History,  General,  II.  Preparatory. 

Kindergarten  II. 

Mathematics — 

Arithmetic  with  Methods,  Sec.  2. 
Music— Theory  and  Sight  Reading,  Beginners' 

Class,  Sees.  3  and  4.     1  hour  credit. 
Oratory.     Private  Lessons. 
Physics,  Freshman,  laboratory . 
Physiography,  (Advanced  Geography). 
Psychological  Laboratory. 
Psychology,  Introductory.     Sec.  4. 
Rural  Life  and  Education  Movement. 
School  Management,  Sec.  3. 
Sewing,  Principles  of. 
Story  Telling.     1  hour. 
Swimming.     No  credit. 
Teaching  of  Domestic  Science. 


3:00  P.  M. 

Arithmetic  in  Grammar  Grades,  Methods  of 
Teaching. 

Biology  Laboratory. 

Chemistry,  Second  Course. 

Education,  Philosophy  of. 

Folk  Dancing.     1  hour. 

French,  Scientific. 

Hammered  Metal  Work. 

History,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies. 

Music— Theory  and  Sight  Reading,  Advanced 
Class.     1  hour  credit. 

Ohio  History. 

Oratory.     Private  Lesson. 

Orthography. 

Penmanship. 

Physics,  Elementary,  Review  of  Text,  Prepar- 
atory. 
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Physics,  Freshman,  Laboratory. 
English  Classics. 
Psychological  Laboratory. 
Psychology,  Introductory,  Sec.  5. 

4:00  P.  M. 

Overflow  and  additional  classes  wil 
ed  at  this  hour. 

1  be  schedul- 

7:00  to  8:00  P.  M. 

Free  Lectures  and  Song  Recitals  in 

Music  Hall. 

Brief  Descriptions  of  the  Courses 

of  Study 

Descriptions  of  the  Courses  of  Study  will  be 
found   in   the   following  pages.     Unless  other- 
wise specified  the  credit  is  two  collegiate  semes- 
ter hours  for  each  Summer  School  Course.     For 
convenience  the  departments  have  been  arrang- 
ed in  alphabetical  order: 
Agriculture. 
Art  of  Teaching. 
Athletic  Coaching. 
Biology. 
Botany. 
Chemistry. 

Commercial  Branches. 
English  (Language  and  Literature) 
Ethics  and  Sociology. 
French  and  Spanish. 
Geography  and  Physiography. 
German. 

History  and  Government. 
History  and  Principles  of  Education. 
Home  Economics. 
Latin. 

Mathematics. 
Music. 
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PaidoIvOCxY  and  Psychology. 

Philosophy. 

Physical  Education. 

Physics.  s 

School  Administration. 

School  Supervision. 

School    Art    and    Elementary  Manual 

Training. 
Training  School. 


GENERAL  REMARKS 

It  is  of  importance  that  all  students  and  pro- 
spective students  read  with  care  the  statements 
set  forth  below.  They  convey  information  that 
will  save  much  trouble,  and  no  little  confusion, 
if  they  are  understood  and  heeded: 

Note  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Faculty 
of  the  Summer  School  is  made  up  of  Professors 
and  Instructors  regularly  connected  with  OHIO 
UNIVERSITY  and  THE  STATE  NORMA!, 
COLLEGE. 

A  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  three  col- 
legiate subjects,  or  more  provided  the  hours  of 
credit  do  not  amount  to  more  than  six  semester 
hours.  One  hundred  and  twenty  semester 
hours  are  required  to  graduate  from  one  of  the 
four-year  courses  of  Ohio  University.  The  six 
semester  hours  are  a  little  more  in  credit  value 
than  the  120  recitation  hours  under  the  old  sys- 
tem used  in  previous  Summer  Schools  of  Ohio 
University. 

In  no  case,  except  by  action  of  the  Committee 
for  Additional  Hours  of  Credit,  will  more  than 
six  semester  hours  of  college  credit  be  given  to 
any  student  for  work  done  in  the  SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 

NOTE:  Unless  otherwise  designated  each 
course  is  a  college  credit  course  for  which  two 
hours  of  credit  are  given. 
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Students  taking  work  for  which  no  college 
credit  is  asked  will  be  permitted  much  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  studies.  All  such,  however,  are 
strongly  advised  not  to  attempt  too  much.  In 
most  branches  of  study  double  work  is  done, 
and  students  should  bear  that  fact  in  mind  in 
selecting  their  work.  In  but  few  cases  can  stu- 
dents take  with  profit  more  than  three  recitations 
daily. 

It  will  be  seen  that  full  provision  has  been 
made  for  more  than  180  recitations  daily,  not 
to  mention  the  daily  laboratory  practice  con- 
nected with  the  scientific  studies,  the  daily 
teaching  in  the  ten  training  schools,  and  the 
facilities  for  reading  and  investigation  afforded 
within  the  hours  when  the  University  library 
is  open. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Professor  Copkland  and  Associate 
Professor  Duni,ap 

The  work  in  Agriculture  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  or  pre- 
paring to  teach.  Students  are  requested  to  se- 
lect the  courses  best  adapted  to  their  special 
work.  The  courses  in  General  Agriculture  will 
each  be  in  two  sections;  one  in  the  forenoon  and 
one  in  the  afternoon.  By  referring  to  the  out- 
line of  courses  the  time  for  recitation  and  field 
trips  can  be  ascertained. 

Course  1  — General  Agriculture  with  Methods 

— This  course  is  planned  for  those  without  pre- 
vious instruction  in  beginning  agriculture,  and 
will  consist  of  elementary  lessons  concerning 
the  different  features  of  country-life.  The  class 
will  meet  in  two  sections;  one  in  the  forenoon 
and  one  in  the  afternoon.  There  will  be  three 
lectures  and  two  field  lessons  each  week.     The 
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aim  is  to  do  work  equivalent  to  that  done  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  of  the  regular  year.  Reci- 
tations in  this  course  will  be  two  hours  in  length. 
Third  floor,  Agricultural  Building. 

Course  II— General  Agriculture  with  Methods 

—This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  I.  The 
two  courses  combined  will  aim  to  do  work  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  regular  year.  A  guide  to  the 
first  course  wall  be  chapters  i  to  7,  inclusive,  of 
Warren's  Elements  of  Agriculture,  and  Course 
II  will  complete  the  text.  A  student  may  enter 
both  classes  and  thereby  complete  work  suffi- 
cient  for  the  required  work  of  one  year.  The 
work  in  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  done 
in  the  second  semester  of  the  regular  year. 
Recitations  in  this  course  will  be  two  hours 
in  length. 

Cource  III— Horticulture— The  work  in  this 
course  will  be  a  study  of  orchard  and  garden 
practices.  There  will  be  three  lectures  and  two 
field  lessons  each  week.  Planting,  pruning, 
grafting,  budding,  thinning,  mulching,  orchard 
fertilization,  and  other  problems  will  be  discuss- 
ed and  demonstrated.  An  important  feature 
will  be  the  study  of  orchard  enemies.  The 
text  used  will  be  Popular  Fruit  Grozving,  by 
S.  B.  Green,  and  the  work  will  be  the  same  as 
given  during  the  first  semester  of  the  regular 
year.  Recitations  on  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur.,  and 
Fri.  Recitations  on  Wed.  and  Fri.  two  hours 
in  length. 

Course  V — Laboratory  Methods  in  Agricul- 
ture—This course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
had  previous  instruction  in  agriculture.  Its 
purpose  is  to  teach  students  how  to  prepare  dem- 
onstrations and  exhibits  for  use  in  teaching 
agriculture.  This  class  will  meet  four  times  a 
week  for  a  period  of  two  hours. 
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Schedule  of  Agriculture  Courses 


Mod.       Tues. 

Gen.  Ag.,  Course  !. 

Sec.  1, a.m.      7:00    7:00-8:00 
Sec.  2,  p.m.      2:00    2:00-8:00 

Gen.  Ag.,  Course  IT. 
See.  1, a.m.  7:00-8:00    7:00 
See.  2, p.m.      1:00     1:00-2:00 


7:00 
2:00 


Thurs. 

7 :00-8 :00 
2 :00-8  :00 


Fri. 


7 :00-8  :oo        7 :00 
1 :00       l  :oo-2 :00 


Horticulture,  a.m.        10:30      9:80-10:80     10:30  9:80-10:80 


ART  OF  TEACHING  OR  METHODS 

Secondary  Teaching— Senior,  required  On 
portunity  will  be  afforded  during  the  Summer 
School  to  do  practice  teaching  under  competent 
supervision  in  the  preparatory  classes  of  the 
University.  Those  who  have  never  taught  mav 
gain  here  experience  of  the  best  sort  Exoe 
rienced  teachers,  too,  may  make  this  course  i 
means   of   securing   that   revision    of   methods 


Primary  Methods— Four  times  a  week  After 
the  lesson  in  theory  or  methods,  a  class  from 
the  1  raining  School  will  be  brought  in  and  an 
opportunity  to  see  an  application  of  the  methods 
just  discussed  in  class  will  be  given  in  addi 
tion  to  the  regular  work  in  Primary  Methods 
and  observation,  two  conferences  a  week  will  be 
held.     Professor  Waite. 

0tce£  Courses*n  Methods-See  Rural  Train- 
ing School  and  Graded  Elementary  Training 
School.  See  also  special  subjects,  as  History 
Re'S  y'    Grammar>  A^hmetic,  Utin,  a/d 
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BIOLOGY 

High  School  Physiology— This  is  an  elemen- 
tary course  for  teachers  who  wish  to  review  the 
subject,  as  well  as  for  beginners.  Hygiene  will 
receive  considerable  attention.  Laboratory  work 
will  be  introduced  in  a  general  way  to  demon- 
strate structure  and  the  physiological  principles. 
Text,  The  Human  Mechanism,  by  Hough  and 
Sedgwick.  Fourth  floor,  Science  Hall.  Pro- 
fessor Mercer. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation— Not  less  than  a  first- 
class  high  school  course  in  physiology  is  presup- 
posed for  this  course .  General  questions  of  san- 
itation are  discussed  which  lead  to  the  large 
questions  of  both  personal  and  municipal  hy- 
giene. The  text-book  used  is  Hough  and  Sedg- 
wich's  Human  Mechanism.  This  is  a  very  val- 
uable course  for  teachers.     Professor  MERCER. 

General  Biology — This  course  will  be  a  study 
of  type  forms,  both  animals  and  plants.  The 
comparison  of  the  cell  in  all  lower  forms  will  be 
made  both  in  laboratory  and  in  class  rooms. 
Comparative  physiology  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of  at  any  point  throughout  the  entire  course. 
This  course  is  open  to  Freshmen  and  is  a  prereq- 
uisite for  all  advanced  courses  in  the  department. 
History  of  the  development  of  the  biological 
sciences  will  be  made  a  part  of  this  course. 
Text,  Calkins"  Biology.     Professor  MERCER. 

Civic  Biology— This  will  be  a  study  of  certain 
phases  of  living  nature  in  their  relation  to  com- 
munity welfare.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
Insects,  Birds,  and  Bee-keeping.  The  work 
will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Nature  Study 
teachers  of  either  city  or  rural  schools.  Second 
floor,  Agricultural  Building.     Professor  MaTH- 

ENY. 

Elementary  Botany— This  course  is  the  one 
given  during  the  second  semester  of  the  college 
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year.  It  will  be  an  outdoor  course.  Practical 
Botany,  by  Bergen  and  Caldwell,  will  be  the  text. 
Professor  MaTheny. 

College  Botany — This  is  the  course  described 
in  the  general  catalogue  for  the  second  semester. 
Principles  of  Botany,  by  Bergen  and  Davis,  will 
be  used.  This  work  is  required  in  the  agricul- 
tural course  and  is  made  optional  with  Zoology 
in    the    college    of    Liberal     Arts.       Professor 

MATHENY. 

Elementary  Science— It  is  with  peculiar  pleas- 
ure that  the  State  Normal  College  announces  a 
strong  course  in  Elementary  Science,  consisting 
of  studies  in  Nature  Study  or  Civic  Biology, 
Botany,  Physical  Geography,  Elementary  Chem- 
istry and  Physics.  Dr.  Matheny  a  specialist  of 
broad  and  practical  experience  has  charge,  a  fine 
laboratory  is  equipped,  and  opportunities  are 
here  offered  for  thorough  work  in  one  of  our 
newest  and  most  practical  high  school  branches. 


CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  A— Course  A  and  Course  B  together 
form  a  course  in  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try. This  course  covers  the  work  of  the  first 
semester  of  Domestic  Science  Chemistry.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  subjects  directly  con- 
cerned with  domestic  problems.  Third  floor, 
Science  Hall.     Professor  BENTI.EY. 

Chemistry  B— A  continuation  of  Course  A 
wThich  must  precede  it.  Recitations  five  hours; 
laboratory  work  eight  hours  per  week.  Professor 

bentxey. 


COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES 

Accounting  I — This  course  is   for    beginners 
and  will  cover  one-half  of  the  work  of  a  sen:  ester. 


IS® 


« 


9k 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting text  will  be  used.  Ample  practice  will 
be  given  in  the  opening,  keeping  and  closing  of 
such  double-entry  books  as  are  commonly  used 
in  the  simpler  kinds  of  business.  Numerous 
supplementary  exercises  will  be  worked .  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  drawing  and  hand- 
ling of  the  various  papers  connected  with  the 
transactions  entered.  Students,  having  taken 
this  course,  should  be  able  to  keep  an  ordinary 
set  of  books.  The  information  and  training  to 
be  derived  would  be  valuable  to  any  one.  Pro- 
fessor COPEI.AND. 

Penmanship— The  work  given  is  intended  to 
develop  a  plain,  rapid  and  easily  executed  hand- 
writing. A  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion of  methods  in  penmanship  and  the 
problems  that  arise  in  the  teaching  of  this  sub- 
ject in  elementary  classes.  Three  classes  in  this 
subject.     No  credit.     AssistantProfessor  Parks. 

Commercial  Geography— In  this  work  a  study 
will  be  made  of  commercial  conditions  as  they 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  a  re- 
sult of  certain  physical  and  political  influences, 
of  the  products  of  man 's  industries  and  commerce 
and  of  the  conditions  of  interdependence  existing 
among  different  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  use  of  a  large  geographical  museum  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  work.  Brigham's  Commercial 
Geography  will  be  the  text  used.  Assistant 
Professor  Parks. 

Salesmanship —This  is  a  course  in  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  modern  salesmanship.  The 
study  covers  the  following  points:  the  mental 
processes  involved  in  a  sale;  the  three  factors, 
buyer,  seller,  and  commodity;  and  the  steps  in 
the  process  of  a  sale.  If  time  permits,  typical 
commodities  are  brought  into  the  classroom,  and 
selling  talks  developed  for  them.  The  actual 
sale  is  then  carried  out.     Professor  Mohi^kr. 
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Advertising — The  advertising  man's  point  of 
view  and  methods  of  attack  are  developed  by  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  appeal  and  response. 
This  phase  of  the  work  is  followed  by  practice 
in  the  writing  of  advertisements.  Text  material 
and  lectures  are  backed  up  by  constant  reference 
to  current  advertising.     Professor  Mohi/er. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE 

English  Classics — This  course  is  designed  for 
those  students  who  have  had  at  least  two  units 
of  secondary  English.  Various  types  of  litera- 
ture will  be  studied;  namely,  a  drama,  a  novel, 
an  essay,  and  lyric  poetry  from  the  masters  of 
English  Literature.  The  class  will  meet  five 
times  a  week.  Room  14,  second  floor,  Ellis 
Hall.     Miss  Kahi,ER. 

English  Poetry — This  course  will  be  based 
upon  the  material  presented  in  Page's  British 
Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  As  in  the 
class  in  American  Poetry,  methods  of  teaching 
various  selections  taken  from  the  text  will  re- 
ceive due  attention.  This  subject  is  required  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  Normal  College 
courses.  Room  6,  second  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson. 

Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades — A  study 
of  the  representative  myths,  fables,  folk-lore, 
fairy  tales,  and  of  two  great  epics.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  deal  with  the  source 
material  from  which  most  of  the  work  in  read- 
ing and  in  literature  is  drawn.  Method  work. 
Three  sections.    Miss  Kahi,ER. 

Literature  for  the  Grammar  Grades— A  study 
of  the  folk-lore  suitable  for  these  grades.  Much 
material    is  selected   from  the  Arthurian   and 
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Nibelungen  cycles.  Selections  in  poetry  and 
prose  from  English  and  American  writers. 
Method  work.  Two  sections.  Professor  Wil- 
son. 

High  School  Methods  in  English — This  course 
will  deal  with  the  ''Uniform  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English,  1914-1919,"  and  with  other 
valuable  classics  for  use  in  the  high  school.  The 
question  of  composition  and  the  various  meth- 
ods of  teaching  it  will  receive  much  attention. 
The  course  is  especially  designed  to  teach 
those  who  have  immediate  charge  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  high  school  and  those  who  supervise 
its  teaching.  There  will  be  work  in  practice 
teaching.  The  class  meets  five  times  a  week. 
Professor  Wilson. 

English  Composition  I — This  course  is  the 
Normal  College  Course  in  Composition.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  practice  in  composition 
and  in  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Four 
sections.  Superintendent  Skinner  and  Mr. 
PlXCHER. 

English  Composition  II — English  Composi- 
tion II  is  a  continuation  of  English  Composi- 
tion I  and  is  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted English  Composition  I.  Superintendent 
Skinner. 

Survey  of  English  Literature — A  college-credit 
course  covering  the  field  from  Chaucer  to 
Browning.  Eight  periods  in  English  literature 
will  be  illustrated  by  a  study  of  twenty  leading 
writers.  Text:  Chubb's  Masters  of  English 
Literature.  Ewing  Hall,  first  floor.  Assistant 
Professor  JEFFERSON. 

Shakspere — A  study  of  Julius  Cczsar,  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  and  Othello.  As  collateral  reading 
each  student  is  required  to  read  four  comedies 
and  also  biographical  and  critical  material  to  be 
found  in  the  Library.  Assistant  Professor 
Jefferson. 
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English  Composition  I— The  first  semester's 
work  of  the  Freshman  Composition  Course 
required  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The 
work  will  consist  largely  of  Exposition,  and 
the  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  develop  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  in  oral  and  written  composi- 
tion. Ewing  Hall,  second  floor.  Assistant 
Professor  Mackinnon. 

English  Composition  II— The  second  semes- 
ter's work  of  the  Freshman  Composition  Course 
required  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The 
wTork  will  consist  mainly  of  Narration.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Mackinnon. 

The  European  Drama— A  companion  course 
with  the  Modern  Drama  which  was  given  in 
the  summer  of  1916.  The  work  includes  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  dramatic  literature  of  the 
older  period  in  Europe,  beginning  with  Aeschy- 
lus and  ending  with  Henrik  Ibsen.  The  field 
includes  Greek  tragedy  and  comedy,  Spanish 
drama  of  the  seventeenth  century,  French  drama 
from  Corneille  to  Hugo,  Classic  German  drama, 
Italian  comedy  with  Goldoni,  Danish  with  Hol- 
berg,  Norwegian  with  Ibsen.  The  text  is  The 
Chief  Etiropean  Dramatists,  edited  b)-  Brander 
Matthews.      Assistant    Professor    Mackinnon. 

History  of  English  Literature— A  course  for 
preparatory  credit  following  in  a  rapid  survey 
the  course  of  English  literature  from  Chaucer 
to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  text 
may  be  used,  but  in  any  case  the  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral  read- 
ing.    Assistant  Professor  Mackinnon. 

Advanced  Grammar— This  course  is  designed 
to  help  the  student  to  a  technical  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  growTth  of  the  language,  its  develop- 
ment through  the  influences  of  commerce,  in- 
dustry,   invention,  etc.     Emphasis  is   given  to 
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the  methods  of  teaching  English  Grammar. 
College  credit.  Room  14,  first  floor,  Kllis  Hall. 
Professor  Coui/Trap  and  Professor  VoiGT. 

English  Grammar— There  will  be  four  classes 
in  Grammar — two  sections  in  a  review  of  Gram- 
mar, Preparatory  credit;  two  classes  in  Advanced 
Grammar  with  Methods  Normal-College  credit 
in  the  latter.  Professor  Thompson  and  Profes- 
sor Coui/trap. 

Elementary  Rhetoric— This  course  will  consist 
of  elementary  work  in  theme  writing,  paragraph- 
ing, narration,  study  of  the  sentence,  etc.  Mr. 
Comstock. 

Private  Lessons — Private  lessons  in  Oratory 
are  offered  at  $9.00  for  the  six  weeks,  two  lessons 
a  week,  or  $5.00  for  the  six  weeks,  one  lesson  a 
week.     Professor  Cooper. 

American  Literature — This  course  will  cover 
the  ground  included  in  the  regular  First  Semester 
course  in  American  Classics,  Preparatory.  Su- 
perintendent Skinner. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  Summer  School  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  Professor  Bernard  L. 
Jefferson,  District  Superintendent  B.  h.  Piltcher 
of  the  Athens  County  Schools,  and  Principal  J. 
H.  Comstock,  of  the  Athens  High  School,  will 
be  held  in  readiness  to  assist  in  overflow  classes 
in  English. 


ETHICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Ethics— The  text-book  is  by  Dewe}'  and  Tuft. 
The  order  of  treatment  embraces  the  develop- 
ment of  ethical  ideas  in  the  course  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race,  a  thorough  treatment  of  the 
significance  of  these  ideas,  and  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  ethics  to  the  great  concerns 
of  life.  Room  8,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Pro- 
fessor Treudi,ev. 
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Sociology  The  subjects  of  this  study  are  the 
forces  operating  to  bring  into  being  the  count- 
less agencies  through  which  man  conducts  his 
life.  It  deals  with  many  of  the  immediate  prob- 
lems demanding  attention  and  points  the  way 
of  solution.  Giddiug's  Elements  of  Sociology 
will  be  the  text-book,  three  sections.  Professor 
Trkudi^ey. 


FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 
French 

Beginning  French — In  this  course  there  is 
intensive  grammatical  drill;  abundant  conversa- 
tional material;  and  constant  phonetic  study 
and  practice.  The  aim  is  to  reach  that  point 
where  the  student  can  begin  to  understand,  use, 
and  read  with  some  facility  the  simpler  forms 
of  French  prose.     Professor  Mohi^ER. 

Advanced  French  -The  objects  of  this  class 
are  to  take  a  systematic  review  of  grammar; 
to  real!  two  or  three  masterpieces  of  French 
literature,  e.  g.,  Dante's  "Tartarin  de  Taras- 
con,"  Hugo's  '%a  Chute,"  or  their  equivalent; 
and  to  give  as  much  time  as  possible  to  conver- 
sational work.     Professor  Mohi^er. 

Spanish 

Beginning  Course— Study  of  grammar,  drill  in 
pronunciation,  reading  of  newspapers  and  of 
short  stories. 

Texts:  De  Vitis  Spanish  Grammar,  Alarcon's 
Novelas  Cortas.     Miss  Johnson. 

Elementary  Course— Continuation  of  gram- 
mar, practice  in  translating  English  into 
Spanish,  reading. 

Texts:  De  Vitis  Spanish  Grammar,  Harrison's 
Commercial  Spanish  Reader.     Miss  Johnson. 
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Advanced  Course — Prose  composition, reading 
of  texts  and  drill  in  Spanish  idioms.  This 
course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed 
one  year  of  Spanish.     Miss  Johnson. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Physiography — The  work  in  Physiography  is 
not  designed  so  much  to  teach  the  details  of  the 
branch  as  to  give  a  broad  conception  of  the  en- 
tire subject.  The  entire  work  will  be  of  an  ad- 
vanced nature,  and  a  great  deal  of  research  work 
will  be  necessary.  Such  parts  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy as  are  essential  to  the  study  of  Political 
and  Commercial  Geography  will  be  presented, 
after  which  the  topical  method  of  developing 
these  phases  of  the  subjects  will  be  pursued. 

Field  trips,  as  frequent  as  the  shortness  of  the 
term  will  permit,  will  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  geographic  observation. 

Dryer's  High  School  Geography  will  be  stud- 
ied in  connection  with  the  work.  Room  15, 
first  floor,  Bllis  Hall.     Professor  Thompson. 

Political  Geography —The  Political  Geography 
will  be  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  expecting  to  take  the  teachers'  exami- 
nations. This  work  will  be  comprehensive, 
thorough,  and  of  permanent  value.  More  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  geographical  and  in- 
dustrial development  than  to  locative  geography, 
although  this  phase  of  the  subject  will  not  be 
neglected.     Professor  Thompson. 

Physical  Geography— Salisbury's  Physiogra- 
phy, briefer  course,  will  be  used  as  a  text.  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  instructor  to  make  clear  the 
causes  operating  to  produce  the  forms  of  nature 
as  they  exist  and  to  show  how  they  relate  to  the 
needs  of  men.  The  subject  will  be  made  inter- 
esting by  means  of  the  lantern,  assigned   read- 
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Sigs,  and  field  trips.  Students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  subject  in  a  good  high  school  are 
not  advised  to  enter  this  class.  Professor 
Thompson. 

Methods  in  Geography — A  discussion  of  meth- 
ods necessarily  carries  with  it  more  or  less  of  the 
subject  matter  itself.  To  this  end  "Type-studies" 
will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  aim 
will  be  to  emphasize  the  "New  Geography"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "memory-grind"  system. 
Sutherland's  The  Teaching  of  Geography  will 
be  the  basis  of  study.     Two  sections.     Professor 

MARTZOI.FF. 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

German  I — An  elementary  course  covering 
the  first  semester's  work.  Vos's  Essentials  of 
German  with  reading  material  will  be  completed. 
(Three  sections).  Room  3,  second  floor,  Ellis 
Hall.  Professor  Dokrnknburg  and  Assistant 
Professor  Carter. 

German  II — Grammar  review,  composition 
and  reading.  Storm's  Immensee,  Gerstaecher's 
Germelshausen,  and  Seidel's  Der  Lindenbaum, 
Lake  German  series .     Professor  Doernknburg. 

German  III — Rapid  reading  course.  Raabe's 
Else  von  der  Tanne  and  Die  Schwarze  Galeere — 
books  intensely  German  in  their  conception — 
will  be  read  and  discussed.  This  course  presup- 
poses a  full  year  of  German .  Assistant  Professor 
Doernknburg. 

Conversation  and  Composition — This  course 
has  been  arranged  for  students  who  desire  spe- 
cial work  in  conversation.  Themes  and  written 
reports  on  the  work  read  will  be  required. 
Gronow's  Geschichte  und  Sage.  ZernstorfT's,  A 
Hand  Book  of  German  Grammar.  Assistant 
Professor  Carter. 
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Advanced  German — The  works  of  Hauptniaun 
will  be  studied  in  lectures  and  collateral  reading. 
Only  advanced  students  will  be  admitted. 
Professor  Doernenburg. 

German  Teachers'  Course — Methods  of  teach- 
ing German  now  in  vogue  will  be  considered. 
Difficult  grammatical  and  syntactical  topics  will 
be  thoroughly  gone  over  and  ways  of  presenting 
such  matters  taken  up.  Careful  attention  will 
be  paid  to  correcting  the  most  common  faults  in 
pronunciation.  Students  electing  this  course 
will  have  opportunity  to  teach  under  supervision. 
Some  phase  of  German  Education  or  Govern- 
ment will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  lecture  once 
each  week  by  the  instructor.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Carter. 


HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Economic — This  is  the  regular  Freshman 
Economics  as  given  in  the  first  semester.  The 
great  subjects  of  modern  trade  and  industry  are 
dealt  with  in  a  practical  way,  as  also  the  regular 
economic  subjects,  such  as  the  Theory  of  Money 
and  Credit,  Wages,  Capital,  Labor  Unions,  the 
Tariff,  Trusts  and  Monopolies,  Socialism,  Na- 
tional Revenue  and  the  like.  Teachers  and 
others,  though  not  taking  a  college  course,  will 
find  this  subject  of  great  practical  value.  Ely 
and  Wicker  is  the  text  used.     Professor  HAUy. 

European  History  I — This  course  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  period  beginning  with  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Dawn  of  Modern  Civilization, 
covering  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  coming  down  to  the  French 
Revolution.     Professor  C.  L.  Martzolef. 

American  History  I— Covers  the  period  to 
1800.     The  usual  college  method  is  used.     The 
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Epoch  Series  will  be  the  guide.  Two  sections. 
Room  3,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Professor 
Hoover. 

American  History  II— Covers  the  period 
from  1800  to  the  present  time.  Epoch  Series 
will  be  the  guide.  Two  sections.  Professor 
Hoover. 

Constitutional  History — A  study  of  the  mak- 
ing and  ratifying  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Sources  are  investigated  and  reported  upon. 

Advanced  classes  in  History  and  Govern- 
ment will  be  organized  by  Professor  Hoover  if 
there  is  sufficient  demand  for  same. 

Ohio  History — The  popularity  of  this  course 
in  former  years  leads  to  our  offering  it  again. 
No  arguments  need  be  offered  as  to  the  value 
of  such  study.  The  source  method  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  instruction  and  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  State's  history  will  be  fully  covered 
in  the  six  weeks.  MartzolfFs  Synopsis  of  Ohio 
History  will  furnish  the  outline  of  investiga- 
tion.    Professor  Martzoi^FF. 

United  States  History  Review — This  course 
is  intended  to  be  of  service  to  those  preparing 
to  take  the  teachers'  examination.  Any  book 
may  be  used,  as  the  study  will  be  taken  up  by 
topics.  Room  7,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Jones. 

Genera]  History  I— This  work  will  be  the 
same  as  that  done  in  the  regular  college  year 
The  first  semester,  Ancient  History,  embraces 
the  period  from  the  earliest  written  record  to 
the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  843  A.  D.  Assistant 
Professor  Jones. 

General  History  II — The  second  semester, 
Mediaeval  and  Modern,  takes  from  the  Treaty 
of  Verdun  to  the  present  time.  Meyers's  Gen- 
eral History  will  be  the  text  used  as  a  guide  in 
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this  work  and  research  work  will  be  done  from 
Robinson  and  others.  Assistant  Professor 
Jones. 

Civics— Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  nation,  state  and  local  areas. 
This  course  is  a  regular  course  given  in  the 
school  year  but  would  be  an  excellent  course  for 
those  wishing  to  review  for  examination  or  for 
preparatory  credit.  The  text  used  will  be  James 
and  Stanford's  Government  in  State  and  Nation. 
Assistant  Professor  Jones. 


ORTHOGRAPHY 

Many  students  and  teachers  recognize  their 
need  for  more  training  in  spelling  and  orthog- 
raphy. For  such  students  a  course  in  orthog- 
raphy is  being  offered.  This  course  will  not 
carry  credit  of  any  kind,  but  will  be  of  great 
value  to  those  who  take  it.     Professor  Hai^L. 


THE  HISTORY  AND   PRINCIPLES 
OF  EDUCATION 

Room  Six,  Third  Floor,  Ellis  Hall. 
Professor  Garb 

Principles  of  Education— A  course  designed 
for  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  A  study 
of  the  essential  phases  of  the  learning  process. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  results  of 
recent  studies  in  experimental  education.  An 
effort  is  made  to  point  out  the  application  of 
these  results  to  the  methods  of  teaching.  Open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  one  semester  of 
psychology  or  an  equivalent.  Colvin,  The 
Learning  Process. 

Science  of  Education.— A  course  for  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools.     A  study  of  the  orig- 
inal nature    of  the  individual,  the  psychology 
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of  learning,  the  improvement  of  mental  func- 
tions, and" the  problem  of  individual  differences. 
Recitations  and  lectures.  Open  to  juniors. 
Thorudike,  Brief  Course  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology. 

Philosophy  of  Education— A  course  for  super- 
intendents and  advanced  students.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  problem  of  education  from  the  view- 
point of  a  democratic  society.  Dewey,  De- 
mocracy and  Education. 

Educational  Measurements — An  examination 
of  the  various  scales  for  determining  rank,  effi- 
ciency and  ability  of  school  children  in  the  dif- 
ferent school  subjects.  The  Courtis  and  Woody 
scales  in  arithmetic;  the  Thorndike  and  Ayers 
scales  in  writing;  The  Hillegas  and  Harvard- 
Newton  scales  in  composition;  the  Ayers  scale 
in  spelling;  the  various  scales  in  reading.  A 
critical  study  is  made  of  the  value  and  applica- 
tion of  these  scales.  Recitations,  lectures,  and 
laboratory  practice. 

History  of  Education— Ancient  and  Mediae- 
val. A  general  survey  of  educational  thought  as 
found  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
early  Christians.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  transitional  forces  that  brought  on 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  as  well  as 
the  different  types  of  schools  resulting  from 
these  great  changes.  Monroe,  A  Text-Book 
in  the  History  of  Education. 

History  of  Education— Modern .  A  general 
survey  of  educational  thought  from  Comenius 
to  the  present.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  conditions  of  society  which  made 
necessary  the  great  reforms  in  educational  sys- 
tems and  methods.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  the  great  reformers  will  be  emphasized.  Open 
to  students  in  elementary  education  and  to  ad- 
vanced students  in  the  degree  course.  Parker, 
The  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

High  School  Methods — This  course  is  designed 
to  treat  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  best  high 
schools  of  the  state  and  nation  in  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  manner.  In  order  that  students  may 
have  the  advantage  of  his  experience  this  course 
is  assigned  to  Professor  Landsittel  who  repre- 
sents the  College  in  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  as  High  School  Inspector.  Pro- 
fessor IvANDSlTTEIv. 

School  Law— Present  and  Prospective— Sen- 
ior, elective.  The  legal  aspects  of  school  organ- 
ization and  the  jurisprudence  of  teaching  will 
be  worked  out  in  this  course  through  lectures 
and  collateral  readings.  Equipment  of  the  edu- 
cational worker  with  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sional rights  and  responsibilities  as  confirmed 
by  the  law  will  be  the  controlling  aim.  The 
Statutes  of  Ohio  will  be  the  chief  source  to 
which  students  will  be  referred.  Enactments 
growing  out  of  the  Ohio  School  Survey  will 
receive  particular  attention,  along  with  the  un- 
satisfied needs  in  the  way  of  legislation  which  it 
reveals.  Comparative  studies  in  essential  fea- 
tures will  be  made  throughout  the  course 
between  the  Ohio  school  system  and  that  of 
other  states.     Professor  IvANDSiTTEiv. 

Grammar  Grade  Methods  I— Freshman  re- 
quired. A  thorough  study  of  the  recitation 
constitutes  the  fundamental  part  of  this  course. 
The  accepted  general  forms  of  procedure  repre- 
sented in  current  usage  are  studied,  with 
attention  to  the  corresponding  lesson  plans. 
Regular  observation  work  in  the  Training 
School  is  carried  on,  either  preceded  or  supple- 
mented by  class  consideration  of  the  principles 
involved.  The  teaching  of  reading,  elementary 
science,  and  geography,  is  carefully  studied. 


Stray  er's  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process 
will  be  used  as  a  text-book,  supplemented  with 
library  assignments.     Professor  LandsiTTKI*. 

Secondary  Course  of  Study — Junior,  required. 
The  class  in  this  subject,  as  in  High  School 
Methods,  will  deal  first  with  the  functions  of  the 
high  school.  The  principles  governing  the  se- 
lection of  studies,  sequence,  and  correlation  wiil 
then  be  taken  up  and  developed  with  a  view  to 
both  the  adequate  transmission  of  the  child's 
proper  social  heritage  and  the  meeting  of  his  life 
needs  as  an  individual.  Concrete  work  in  fram- 
ing courses  for  typical  schools  will  be  required. 
Room  4,  basement,  Ellis  Hall.  Professor  R.  S. 
EUJS. 

The  Evolution  of  the  High  School— The  his- 
tory of  education  of  secondary  grade  will  be 
traced  in  this  course,  special  emphasis  being  laid 
on  the  factors  having  more  or  less  direct  relation 
to  developments  in  the  field  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  America.  Greek  and  Roman  education 
will  be  reviewed  briefly,  and  the  mediaeval  period 
also,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  social  demands 
arising  and  the  educational  agencies  set  up  to 
meet  them.  The  secondary  school  in  modern 
times  will  occupy  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
course.  Critical  attention  will  be  given  espe- 
cially to  the  struggle  to  create  in  the  American 
high  school  an  institution  that  is  genuinely  dem- 
ocratic in  spirit  and  at  the  same  time  broadly 
cultural  in  its  effects.     Professor  L,andsiTTEIv. 

Social  Aspects  of  Education — This  course  is 
designed  to  furnish  the  student  with  those  social 
concepts  that  have  to  do  in  a  vital  way  with  the 
work  of  education.  The  relation  of  the  devel- 
oping mind  to  social  environment  is  the  central 
theme.  Forms  of  social  organization  within  the 
school  are  studied,  such  as  recitation  or  play 
groups,  or  spontaneously  formed  sets;  and  those 
social  factors  in  education  outside,  also,  such  as 
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the  community,  the  home,  and  the  vocations. 
The  broad  social  demands  of  education  are 
brought  into  view  as  necessarily  to  be  coordin- 
ated with  the  possibilities  which  the  mind's  indi- 
vidual development  presents.  Professor  I^and- 
SITTEI*. 


HOME    ECONOMICS 

History  and  Organization  of  Home  Economics 

— This  course  traces  the  Home  Economics  move- 
ment from  its  beginning,  shows  its  growth  and 
development  and  its  present  day  condition.  Its 
significance  in  education  and  its  relation  to  other 
work  are  considered.  People  prominent  in  this 
work,  literature  on  the  subject,  methods  of  pre- 
sentation, courses  of  study,  schools  and  equip- 
ment are  studied.  Prerequisite,  Sophomore  or 
higher   classification.     Miss  Tough. 

Household  Management— This  includes  house 
planning,  house  furnishing,  cleaning  and  care 
of  the  house,  marketing,  accounts  and  the 
family's  food  with  distribution  of  income.  Miss 
Tough. 

Home  Nursing— This  work  covers  care  of  the 
sick  in  the  home,  including  the  sick  room,  its 
furnishing  and  care;  the  patient,  his  general  care 
and  his  food;  infection,  disinfection;  symptoms, 
causes  and  treatment  of  some  common  diseases, 
and  ways  of  meeting  emergencies.     Miss  Tough. 

Principles  of  Sewing— Training  is  given  in 
both  hand  and  machine  sewing,  the  drafting  of 
patterns,  and  the  making  of  simple  garments, 
such  as  underwear. 

Dressmaking  and  Textiles— In  this  work  is 
included  designing,  measuring,  drafting,  cut- 
ting, fitting  and  making  of  such  garments  as  a 
waist,  skirts,  both  washable  and  wool,  and  a 
washable  dress.     With  this  a  study  is  made  of 
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materials  in  common  use,  their  nature,  source 
and  manufacture,  and  the  testing  of  fibers  and 
fabrics. 

Prerequisite,  Principles  of  Sewing,  or  Sewing 
I.     Miss  TrauTman. 

Millinery — Designing,  making  and  trimming 
of  hats  is  taught,  also  making  over  hats.  With 
this  is  made  a  study  of  styles,  colors  and  mate- 
rials, with  consideration  of  their  suitability  for 
specific  people  and  occasions. 

Prerequisite,  Principles  of  Sewing,  or  Sewing 
I.     Miss  TrauTman. 

Principles  of  Cookery,  and  Food  Study — Both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  cookery  are  taught 
through  the  cooking  of  foods  typical  of  the  sev- 
eral classes,  a  study  of  foods  as  to  source, 
composition  and  value,  both  real  and  market. 
Miss  Bowers. 

Serving  and  Dietetics— This  includes  mar- 
keting, making  of  menus,  cooking  and  serving 
meals,  calculating  cost  and  dietary  value  of  food. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  different  food  require- 
ments and  ways  of  meeting  them. 

Prerequisite,  Principles  of  Cookery,  or  Cook- 
ing I.     Miss  Bowers. 


LATIN 

Beginning  Latin— Students  taking  this  sub- 
ject will  be  expected  to  complete  the  first  fifty 
lessons  in  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin. 
Bwing  Hall,  second  floor.     Professor  Dunkxe. 

Second  Semester  Latin— This  class  will  suit 
the  needs  of  those  who  have  had  one  semester 
in  L,atin.     Professor  Evans. 

Caesar — This  class  will  take  up  the  Gallic 
War,  beginning  w7ith  the  first  book.  Professor 
Dunki,E. 
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Cicero — The  first  three  orations  against  Cati- 
line will  form  the  subject  of  study  in  this 
course.     Mr.  Hau,. 

Vergil — The  Aeneid,  Books  I  and  II.  The 
subject  of  scansion  will  receive  attention,  and 
some  work  will  be  done  in  L,atin  prose  composi- 
tion.    Professor  Dunki^e. 

Freshman  Latin — The  De  Senectute  and  De 
Amicitia,  of  Cicero,  will  be  read.  The  class 
will  recite  five  times  a  week — four  times  in  the 
text  and  once  in  L,atin  composition.  In  reading 
the  Roman  authors  just  named,  a  careful  study 
of  forms  and  syntax  is  considered  essential. 
Students  should  be  provided  with  Latin  gram- 
mars. Any  standard  text  may  be  used.  Pro- 
fessor Evans. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Latin — A  series  of  lec- 
tures, suggesting  how  and  in  what  a  teacher 
should  be  a  model  as  well  as  a  critic.  Professor 
Evans. 

Teachers'  Course  in  Beginning  Latin — This 
course  will  consist  of  Ivatin  composition  and 
select  stories  for  teachers  of  first  year  Latin. 
Professor  Haij^. 


MATHEMATICS 

Arithmetic  With  Methods,  Normal  College, 
Two  Sections — The  work  of  this  class  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetic  Analysis,  Percentage  and 
its  applications,  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  Mensu- 
ration. Forms  of  solution  and  methods  of 
teaching  will  be  prominent  features  of  this  work . 
Tray's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Mill's  Arithmet- 
ical Analysis  will  be  used.  Normal  College 
credit.  Room  7,  second  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Pro- 
fessor Mm,S. 
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Plane  Geometry,  using  Lyman's  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry.  The  fundamental  working  the- 
orems and  problems  of  this  subject  will  be  care- 
fully selected  and  arranged  in  a  sequence  both 
logical  and  psychological.  A  strong  feature  of 
this  work  will  be  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples mastered  to  the  solution  of  original  exer- 
cises; preparatory  credit.     Professor  Mnxs. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic— This  course 
will  include  especially  a  development  of  the 
subject  of  fractions,  laying  especial  emphasis 
on  forms  of  solution,  and  methods  of  illustration 
and  explanation.  Such  other  subjects  will  be 
treated  as  the  class  may  elect.  Collegiate  credit. 
Professor  Miuus. 

Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic — The  class  will 
review  the  subject,  as  outlined  in  this  text,  over 
to  Stocks  and  Bonds.  Numerous  outside  prob- 
lems will  be  given.  This  work  is  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  preparing  to  take  teach- 
ers' examination  and  to  teach  in  the  schools. 
Five  recitations  per  week.  Professor  C.  M. 
Copei,and. 

First  Algebra— Text  used— Algebra  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  Webster  Wells. 

The  class  will  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  place  particular  emphasis  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Algebra.  About  ioo 
pages  of  the  text  will  be  covered.  Professors 
AddicotT  and  Copexand. 

Second  Algebra — The  same  text  as  in  First 
Algebra  will  be  used.  The  class  will  begin  with 
Chapter  VII,  and  devote  several  lessons  to  Fac- 
toring. The  work  over  to  and  including  In- 
volution will  constitute  the  work  for  the  term. 
East  Wing,  second  floor.     Professor  AddicoTT. 

Algebra  III — This  course  comprises  a  review 
of  Fractions,  Theory  of  Exponents  and  Quad- 
ratic Equations,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of: 
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The  Progressions,  Complex  Numbers,  System  of 
Simultaneous  Linear  Equations,  and  such  other 
topics  as  the  time  will  allow.  Text,  Hawkes' 
Higher  Algebra.     Professor  Borger. 

Algebra  IV — This  is  a  continuation  of  Algebra 
III.  The  following  topics  will  be  treated: 
Theory  of  Equations,  Theory  of  Determinants, 
Theory  of  Infinite  Series,  Partial  Fractions. 

Prerequisite,  Algebra  III.  Text,  Hawkes' 
Higher  Algebra.     Professor  Borgkr. 

Plane  Trigonometry— A  course  in  plane  trigo- 
nometry covering  the  definitions  and  relations 
of  the  six  trigonometric  functions,  verifications 
of  identities,  the  addition  theorems,  functions  of 
the  half  and  double  angles,  the  inverse  trigo- 
nometric functions,  and  applications  to  the  solu- 
tion of  plane  triangles. 

Text,  Rothrock's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry. Prerequisite,  Algebra  III,  or  its 
equivalent.     Professor  Borger. 

Analytic  Geometry— A  short  course  covering 
the  study  of  the  conic  sections  in  rectangular 
and  polar  coordinates.  Text,  Thompson's  Co- 
ordinate Geometry.  Prerequisite,  Algebra  IV. 
Professor  BorGER. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL  MUSIC 

A  Beginner's  Class  in  Notation  and  Sight  Read- 
ing. In  this  class  practice  is  given  in  rapid  black- 
board work  in  the  writing  of  musical  signs,  and 
in  a  knowledge  of  their  use.  Individual  and 
class  drill  in  singing  at  sight,  without  accompa- 
niment, melodies  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 
An  intelligent  study  of  rhythm,  phrasingand  ex- 
pression. Room  9,  second  floor,  Ellis  Hall. 
Misses  IyisTON,  Garber  and  Swaim. 

Advanced  Class  in  Notation  and  Sight  Read- 
ing. Miss  Garber. 
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A  Method  Class  for  those  supervising  music 
in  public  schools  or  those  fitting  themselves  for 
such  position.  A  course  of  study  is  planned  for 
all  grades  and  High  School.  Special  study  of 
children's  voices.  Study  of  song  material  suit- 
ed to  the  various  years  of  school  life.  Rote  songs 
—how  to  select,  to  teach,  and  to  use  them.  A 
part  of  the  time  in  this  class  is  given  to  the  study 
of     Folk    Songs    and    Singing    Games.       Miss 

LlSTON. 

Choral  Class — An  excellent  opportunity  for 
training  in  choral  work,  for  which  regular  credit 
will  be  given. 

Students  taking  any  work  in  Public  School 
Music  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  music 
teaching  in  the  Training  School.  College  credit 
will  be  given  to  all  those  completing  such  work. 
This  Observation  work,  as  well  as  the  class  in 
Methods,  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  those 
who  wish  to  be  supervisors  of  Music.  Miss 
Garbkr. 

Private  Work  in  Music—In  addition  to  the 
work  in  Public-School  Music  the  COLLEGE  OF 
MUSIC  will  be  represented  by  four  members  of 
its  Faculty  ready  to  give  private  instruction. 

Fees   of   instruction    in   the   COLLEGE   OF 

MUSIC  are  as  follows: 

Voice,  Piano,    Organ,    Violin,    12   half- 
hour  lessons $12  00 


PAIDOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Manasseh  Cutler  Hall 

Paidology  (Childhood) — This  course  includes 
the  period  of  childlife  from  about  three  years  of 
age  till  near  ten  years  of  age,  children  as  found 
in  the  primary  grades  and  the  Kindergarten. 
The  general  characteristics  of  childhood,  diseases 
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of  this  period,  the  senses,  mental  and  physical 
development,  care  of  children,  etc.,  are  studied. 
Also  observations  and  studies  of  children  are 
carried  on  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory. 
Professor  Chrism  an. 

Paidology  (Boygirlhood)— This  course  covers 
the  period  from  about  ten  years  of  age  till  near 
fifteen  years  of  age,  including  boys  and  girls  as 
found  iu  the  grammar  grades  and  the  lower 
high-school  grades.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
remarkable  growth  and  the  changes  that  take 
place  and  to  the  conditions,  etc.,  of  this  time  of 
life.  Also  observations  and  studies  of  boys  and 
girls  are  carried  on  in  the  field  and  in  the  labo- 
ratory.    Professor  Chrisman. 

Paidology  (Exceptional  Child)— Under  the 
exceptional  child  are  included  children  not  of 
normal  type.  Among  such  children  are  found 
the  dull,  the  backward,  those  with  speech  de- 
fects, anemic  children,  children  with  defective 
sight,  children  with  adenoid  growths,  defective 
hearing  children,  children  with  physical  de- 
formities, children  with  moral  defections,  and 
the  precocious  and  the  exceptionally  bright 
children,  also,  maybe  studied  here.  Also  there 
will  be  clinical  tests  and  studies  of  children. 
Professor  Chrisman  and  Assistant  Professor 
Skinner. 

Psychology  (Introductory)— The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  subject  in 
order  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  phenom- 
ena and  laws  of  mental  life.  Besides  the  class- 
room work  there  will  be  given  laboratory  work 
in  simple  experimentation.  The  text-book  will 
be  Pillsbury's  Essentials  of  Psychology  and  the 
laboratory  book  Seash ore's  Elementary  Experi- 
ments in  Psychology,  This  is  the  regular  Fresh- 
man work.  There  will  be  five  sections.  As- 
sistant Professor  Skinner  and  Mr.  Wood. 
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Paychology  (Experimental) — The  work  in  this 
course  is  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  in  the 
Introductory  Psychology,  and  yet  it  is  a  begin- 
ning course  arranged  for  students  beyond  the 
Freshman  year  and  of  more  mature  minds. 
This  is  the  regular  work  of  the  first  semester  in 
Psychology  of  the  junior  year  in  college.  It  in- 
cludes work  in  class-room  and  laboratory,  and 
is  open  to  sophomores  as  well  as  juniors  and 
seniors.  The  text  used  will  be  Titchener's 
Text-book  of  Psychology.  Assistant  Professor 
Skinner. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

Course  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  Who 
Desire  to  Teach  Athletics  and  Coach 

M.  B.  Banks,  Director  of  Athletics 
Classes  will  be  organized  for  the  specific  di- 
rection of  plays  in  each  of  the  principal  high- 
school  sports.  This  course  will  cover  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  various  games;  the 
conditioning  and  care  of  the  men;  equipment, 
and  the  ability  to  handle  athletes. 

This  class  will  recite  daily  at  8:00  and  9:30, 
A.  M.,  and  the  students  taking  this  course  will 
be  required  to  go  to  the  athletic  field  at  4  P.  M. 
each  day  for  practical  demonstration  of  methods. 
A  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  charged  students  enter- 
ing this  class. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

C.  M.  DOUTHITT,  M.  D. 

COURSE  IN  PERSONAL  HYGIENE 

This  course  will  treat  personal  hygiene  with 

special  reference  to  the  teacher  and  her  pupils. 

The  health  habits  of  the  pupil  will  be  taken 
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up  in  detail  and  the  teacher  given  a  through 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  ill- 
health,  and  how  to  prevent  them. 

The  aim  will  be  not  only  to  instruct  the 
teacher  but  also  to  inspire  her  with  an  eager  de- 
sire to  improve  her  own  physical  efficiency  and 
that  of  her  pupils. 

Proper  care  of  hair,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat, 
and  teeth  will  be  discussed,  with  also  first  aid  to 
the  injured. 

The  subject  proper  will  be  preceded  by  a 
short  but  comprehensive  course  of  lectures  on 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

There  will  be  three  sections  of  a  class  in 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  (One  section  will 
be  given  advanced  work  and  will  be  for  those 
who  have  already  taken  the  regular  course.) 
For  this  work  there  will  be  no  fee.  In  giving 
this  course  the  purpose  of  the  department  is  to 
train  teachers  to  become  proficient  in  looking 
after  the  general  health  of  their  pupils  while  in 
the  school  room  and  to  direct  them  in  proper 
muscular  exercises  and  games. 

Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical  edu- 
cation will  be  taught.  Gymnastic  nomenclature, 
the  physiology  of  bodily  exercises,  and  personal 
hygiene  will  be  taught  by  lectures  and  quizzes. 
On  the  gymnasium  floor  practical  instruction 
and  demonstrations  will  be  given  in  calisthenic 
exercises  adapted  to  the  grades;  also  mass  exer- 
cises and  games  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
school  room  and  on  the  playground. 

Swimming  classes  will  be  formed  for  beginners 
and  also  for  those  more  advanced. 

The  use  of  the  swimming  pool  five  days  a  week , 
including  instructions  in  swimming,  will  cost 
$1.50  for  the  entire  session. 

Swimming  classes  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  BanKvS. 
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PHYSICS 

Professor  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Webber 

1.  Preparatory  Physics  I— Text,  Carhart  and 
Chute.  Subjects:  Mechanics,  Properties  of  Mat- 
ter, Heat.  Work  will  consist  of  class  recitations, 
experimental  demonstrations,  solution  of  prob- 
lems.    Second  floor,  Science  Hall. 

2.  Preparatory  Physics  II— Text,  same  as 
above.  Subjects:  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Sound, 
Light.     Work  similar  to  above. 

3.  Physical  Laboratory— Manual,  Atkinson 
and  Evans.  Work  in  laboratory  follows  the 
class  work  outlined  in  I.  Time,  three  hours  in 
the  laboratory  daily. 

4  Physical  Laboratory— Manual  as  in  3. 
Work  in  laboratory  follows  the  class  work 
outlined  in  II.  Time,  three  hours  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

5.  Freshman  Physics— Requirements,  all  the 
foregoing  courses,  or  their  equivalents.  Sub- 
jects: Properties  of  Matter,  Mechanics  and 
Heat.  These  subjects  will  be  treated  in  relation 
to  their  practical  or  every-day  application,  in 
every  phase  of  the  work. 

6.  Freshman  Physics  Laboratory — Individ- 
ual laboratory  work  covering  ten  representative 
experiments  closely  connected  with  the  princi- 
ples studied  in  the  class,  as  given  above. 

7.  Review  of  Physics— This  course  is  planned 
as  a  rapid  review  of  the  essentials  of  physics, 
covering  the  entire  text,  for  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  the  state  or  county  examination. 
Recitations  each  day.  Carhart  and  Chute,  or 
any  equivalent  text  may  be  used.     No  credit. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION,  SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT,  COURSES 

OF  STUDY 

School  Administration — A  senior  study  iu  the 
degree  courses  of  the  State  Normal  College. 
Designed  especially  for  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  supervisors,  and  those  preparing  for 
work  in  any  line  of  school  administration.  Cub- 
berley's  Public  School  Administration  is  the 
text,  but  many  references  are  given  to  spe- 
cial reports,  N.  E.  A.  proceedings,  and  Bulletins 
from  the  office  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Room  15,  first  floor,  Ellis  Hall.  Pro- 
fessor RlCHESON. 

School  Management — This  course  is  designed 
for  teachers  of  graded  elementray  schools  in 
town  or  city.  The  work  is  collegiate,  with  fresh- 
man rank.  Dutton's  School  Managements  the 
text,  but  all  other  texts  may  also  be  used  to  good 
advantage  by  the  student.  There  will  be  four 
sections  of  this  class.  Room  14,  first  floor,  Ellis 
Hall.  Professor  Coui/Trap,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Comstock. 

Supervision  and  Criticism — Unsettled  ques- 
tions and  unsolved  problems  in  education. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  new  Ohio 
School  System,  Measurements  of  Efficiency, 
and  Standards  in  Education.  McMurry's  Ele- 
mentary School  Standards  is  the  text.    Professor 

RlCHKSON. 

Elementary  Course  of  Study — Sophomore, 
required.  The  aim  of  education  receives  first 
consideration  in  the  course  given  under  this 
head,  leading  in  logical  connection  to  the  study 
of  the  great  question  of  educational  values. 
Typical  sections  of  subject  matter  are  taken  up 
for  evaluation,  and  concrete  experience  is  given 
in  making  necessary  eliminations  and  in  organ- 
izing for  use  those  elements  that  must  be  mas- 
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tered  by  the  school  child.  The  text-books  used 
will  be  McMurry's  Course  of  Study  in  the  Eight 
Grades  and  Williams's  Course  of  Study  for  Ohio 
Schools,     i  hour  credit.     Professor  Wood. 

County  Superintendence,  and  District  and 
Village  Supervision — There  is  probably  no  phase 
of  school  work  that  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  public  so  much,  nor  is  being  so  generally 
and  earnestly  discussed,  as  the  supervison  of 
rural  schools.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department 
that  the  work  done  in  this  class  will  enable 
its  members  to  do  effective  work  as  County, 
District,  Township  or  Village  Superintendents. 
Every  phase  of  the  new  school  laws  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  supervision  will  be  thoroughly 
studied  and  discussed.  Some  of  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  in  this  course  will  be  the  relation 
of  the  superintendent  to  his  constituency,  to  his 
teachers,  to  his  board  of  education,  the  organi- 
zation of  mothers'  clubs,  the  organization  of  read- 
ing clubs,  agricultural  clubs,  the  social  center 
movement,  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of 
study,  enthusiasm  in  work,  consolidation  and 
centralization  of  schools,  selection  of  a  corps  of 
teachers,  school  laws,  and  kindred  subjects. 
Practically  every  available  book  bearing  on  su- 
pervision and  other  questions  of  the  rural  and 
village  schools  will  be  found  in  the  school  library, 
and  will  be  accessible  to  the  students  of  this 
class.  The  N.  K.  A.  reports,  educational  bul- 
letins, and  the  school  laws  of  1914  on  the  super- 
vision and  standardization  of  rural  schools  will 
be  studied.     Professor  Mardis. 
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ANOTHER  NEW  DEPARTURE 


The  Management  of  the  Summer 
School  for  1917  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce a  course  in  Story  Telling.  This 
work  will  be  in  charge  of  an  expert 
story  teller.  In  addition  to  this  there 
will  be  a  course  in  Folk  Dancing. 
Each  of  these  courses  will  carry  a 
credit  of  one  semester  hour. 

MISS  ETHEL  L.  TROY,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
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SCHOOL  ART  AND  HAND  WORK 

School  Drawing — Three  Sections.  First  se- 
semter's  work,  ist  section.  Object  drawing  is 
given  with  particular  attention  to  correct 
drawing  and  composition.  Some  elementary 
designing  is  taught  with  practical  reference  to 
school  work.  This  course  also  aims  to  include 
the  mechanical  drawing  necessary  for  teaching 
in  the  grammar  grades.  Room  7,  third  floor, 
Ellis  Hall.  Miss  Brison,  Miss  Wiwjams  and 
Miss  Rowan. 

School  Drawing  Advanced — Second  semes- 
ter's work — Type  problems  for  public  school 
grades  will  be  worked  out  and  art  principles, 
studied  in  first  semester's  work,  will  be  applied 
in  this  course.  Provision  will  be  made  for  ob- 
serving drawing  in  the  different  grades  in  the 
Training  School.  There  will  also  be  a  number 
of  lessons  on  color  theory.     Miss  Brison. 

Hand  Work — Three  Sections.  A  course  in 
cardboard  construction,  knife  work,  clay  mod- 
eling, weaving,  raffia  and  reed  work,  planned 
for  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  but  sug- 
gestions for  a  course  for  higher  grades  will  be 
given.  Cost  of  materials  $1.00.  Miss  Brison, 
Miss  Winters,  and  Miss  Rowan. 

Mechanical  Drawing — This  course  will  be 
outlined  with  especial  reference  to  Public 
School  Drawing.  An  expensive  outfit  will  not 
be  required.  Those  desiring  to  take  the  regular 
course  in  Drawing  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.     Professor  AddicoTT. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 

Instructors  McIvAUGhijn  and  Grones 

Manual  Training — Three  classes  daily.     The 
"Old  Gymnasium"  now  affords  excellent  quar- 
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ters  for  this  important  work.  The  shop  equip- 
ment has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
three  years.  Prospective  teachers  of  this  subject 
will  find  both  equipment  and  teaching  service 
of  an  up-to-date  character.  This  is  a  subject  that 
is  destined  to  assume  a  high  place  in  the  school 
curricula  of  the  future  and  there  are  good  open- 
ings for  properly  trained  teachers  in  manual 
training. 

Cabinet  Making — laboratory  course.  Two 
hours  each  day.  For  advanced  students  or 
those  who  have  had  some  practice  in  tool  work. 

Elementary  Wood  Work — Laboratory  course 
requiring  two  hours  each  day.  The  work  is 
designed  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  grades  and  consists  in  making  models 
which  would  be  suitable  for  that  work. 

Observation  and  Methods  in  Manual  Train- 
ing— Students  in  this  course  are  given  the  op- 
portunity of  putting  into  operation  their  approv- 
ed plans  of  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
work. 

History  and  Organization  of  Manual  Train- 
ing— A  study  of  the  educational  conditions  that 
led  to  the  Manual  Training  movement  and  its 
development.  Part  of  the  work  is  outside  read- 
ing with  written  reports  and  part  is  lectures  and 
open  discussion  of  problems  that  arise  in  the 
organizing  of  the  work. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

The  State  Normal  College  has  under  its  direct 
supervision  and  control  three  training  schools, 
where  skilled  teachers  of  broad  training  and  ex- 
perience are  to  be  found  giving  the  best  instruc- 
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tion  by  the  most  approved  methods.  One  of  the 
most  essential  features  in  the  training  of  teachers 
is  the  observation  and  practice  work  in  the 
Training  School. 


THE    GRADED    ELEMENTARY    TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

During  the  Summer  Term  a  Training  School 
consisting  of  eight  grades  will  be  conducted  by 
Miss  Emma  S.  Waite,  Principal,  assisted  by  the 
seven  regular  critic  teachers.  In  other  words, 
the  entire  Training  School  force  will  be  at  work 
during  the  Summer  Term.  The  Training  School 
will  be  regularly  organized  and  the  children 
will  receive  systematic  instruction. 

Primary  Methods— After  each  morning  lesson 
in  Theory  or  Methods,  a  class  from  the  Train- 
ing School  will  be  brought  in  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  application  of  the  methods 
just  discussed  in  class  will  be  given.  Auditori- 
um, Training  School.     Professor  Waite. 


THE  RURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  State  Normal  College  has  under  its  con- 
trol another  department,  THE  RURAL  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL,  to  which  we  wish  especially  to 
invite  the  attention  of  all  teachers  who  are 
training  for  more  efficient  work  in  the  country 
districts.  All  the  teachers  connected  with  this 
department,  four  in  number,  are  especially  pre- 
pared for  this  work,  and  all  will  be  pleased  to 
render  any  assistance  to  the  student  registering 
for  this  course. 

The  Training  School  of  this  department  is  a 
real  rural  school,  in  which  all  problems  of  country 
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school  work  are  met.  The  school  will  be  open 
each  day  of  the  Summer  School  session  from 
8:30  A.  M.  to  11:30  A.  M.,  and  observations  can 
be  made  by  all  students,  and  teaching  may  be 
done  by  those  qualified  for  the  work.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  only  Rural  Training  School 
in  session  in  Ohio  during  the  period  of  the  Sum- 
mer School. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  just  such 
training  as  the  new  school  laws  contemplate. 

Rural-School  Didactics— Under  the  head  of 
Rural  School  Didactics  is  offered  acourse  in  which 
methods  of  presentation  of  subjects  in  rural 
schools  is  taught,  and  observations  of  these 
methods  put  into  practice  are  made  in  the  Train- 
ing School. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  class  to  show  how  time 
may  be  used  to  better  advantage,  how  interest 
in  the  school  may  be  increased,  how  to  emplo)^ 
the  time  of  the  children  not  engaged  in  recita- 
tion, how  to  conduct  the  games  on  the  play- 
ground,   etc. 

Cutler  and  Stone's  The  Rural  School,  its 
Methods  and  Management  is  used  as  a  guide, 
but  is  supplemented  by  numerous  other  works. 
Two  sections.  Professor  Mardis. 

The  Rural  Life  and  Education  Movement—In 

this  course  a  study  will  be  made  of  the  invention 
of  machinery  as  a  transforming  industrial  power; 
the  building  of  factories;  the  improved  methods 
of  communication,  and  transportation,  and  their 
effects  on  Rural  and  City  life;  a  comparison  of 
the  Rural  and  City  educational  opportunities 
and  other  social  institutions  and  the  restoration 
of  the  equilibrium  in  Rural  and  City  populations 
through  the  redirection  and  readjustment  of 
Rural  institutions.  Cubberley 's  Rural  Life  and 
Education  will  be  used  as  the  text,  supplemented 
by  investigations,  reports,  and  lectures.  Pro- 
fessor Mardis. 
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KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 

The  four  semesters  of  work  in  the  course  iu 
Kindergarten  Education  are  progressive,  each 
semester  being  a  continuation  of  the  preceding 
one. 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  Kindergarten 
Theory  and  Activities  held  this  summer.  In 
Course  I,  the  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  first 
semester  will  be  given  and  in  Course  II  the 
work  of  the  second  half  of  the  first  semester. 
Course  II  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  had 
Course  I.  A  credit  of  two  semester  hours  will 
be  given  for  each  course. 

The  work  in  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Activ- 
ities includes  the  study  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play, 
of  the  Gifts  and  of  the  Occupations. 

Nine  periods  of  observation  or  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  kindergarten  are  required  in  each 
course  for  which  a  credit  of  one  and  one-half 
semester  hours  is  given. 

The  Kindergarten  School  is  in  session  from 
8:30  to  10:30.  In  addition  to  the  time  spent  in 
the  kindergarten  there  are  three  afternoon 
periods  each  week  for  the  discussion  of  the 
week's  work  in  the  kindergarten. 

Books  required:  "Songs  and  Music  of  Froebel's 
Mother  Play , ' '  Blow : ' '  Mottoes  and  Com  mentaries 
of  Froebel's  Mother  Play,"  Blow:  scrapbook  and 
note  book,  for  work  in  occupations  and  note  book 
for  work  in  Mother  Play  and  Gifts .  These  books 
will  be  used  throughout  the  two  years. 

A  fee  of  seventy-five  cents  is  charged  in  Course 
I  and  twenty-five  cents  in  Course  II  to  cover 
the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  occupation  and 
gift  classes.  Room  1,  basement,  Ellis  Hall. 
Professor  McL,EOD. 
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SPECIAL  METHODS  IN  READING 

To  qualify  to  teach  in  almost  any  city  primary 
school  now,  it  is  often  a  necessity  to  understand 
one  or  more  of  the  most  widely  used  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  Reading.  There  will  be  special- 
ists at  work  in  this  line  in  the  State  Normal 
College  at  Athens,  and  teachers  will  find  here 
unusual  opportunities  to  equip  themselves  in  one 
or  more  of  these  special  methods  of  teaching 
reading. 


THE  BEACON  METHOD  OF  READING 

The  Beacon  Method  of  Reading  is  a  new  sys- 
tem of  phonics.  It  is  rational  and  simple,  in- 
cluding no  cumbersome  devices.  Any  teacher 
can  use  it  easily  and  effectively.  By  blending 
the  vowel  with  the  initial  consonant  it  makes 
unnecessary  the  teaching  of  "families."  No 
diacritical  markings  are  used. 

The  course  for  the  summer  term  will  give  in 
detail  the  plan  of  work  with  this  system  and 
will  enable  the  teachers  to  use  this  method  suc- 
cessfully whether  in  city  or  rural  schools. 

A  competent  instructor  will  be  present  through- 
out the  summer  term  and  in  the  presentation  of 
this  method  effort  will  be  made  to  give  to  it  the 
widest  application  possible.  Credit,  i  hour. 
Miss  Shui/Tz. 


THE  ALDINE  METHOD  IN  TEACHING 
READING 

ClaSvSes  will  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  Maud  Brown 
Curtiss.  The  course  will  cover  the  work  of  the 
first  two  grades.  The  Aldine  Method  embody- 
ing, as  integral  parts  of  the  method,  the  story, 
rhyme,  dramatization,  picture  study,  seat  work, 
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phonics,  and  spelling  and  language  foundations, 
offers  in  this  course  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  wide-awake  student  who  wishes  to  acquaint 
herself  with  a  thoroughly  modern  and  soundly 
pedagogical  system  of  primary  instruction. 

Members  of  the  class  will  take  the  part  of 
pupils.  Students  may  register  for  either  hour, 
or  both.  There  will  be  an  hour  for  individual 
consultation.     Credit,  i  hour.     Mrs.  CuRTiss. 


THE  EASY  ROAD  TO  READING 

This  course  is  all  that  the  name  implies. 
The  road  to  reading  is  made  easy  because  it  is 
natural  and  proceeds  in  a  natural  and  easy  way. 
Reading  can  always  be  made  interesting  and 
easy  if  best  methods  are  applied.  This  method 
embodies  those  characteristics  which  every 
teacher  will  desire  to  practice  in  her  class-room 
work:  dramatization,  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
rhyme  as  a  means  of  introducing  new  words 
the  use  of  the  rhyme  to  teach  rhythm,  the  ac- 
cumalative  story,  the  complete  story  or  literary 
whole,  a  complete  course  of  phonics  and  seat 
work,  and  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  ped- 
agogical ideas  applied  in  teaching  beginners  to 
read.  Due  emphasis  is  given  to  the  mechanics 
of  reading,  while  at  the  same  time  the  thought 
side  of  reading  is  emphasized  all  the  way 
through  the  course.  Credit,  i  hour.  Miss 
lNGT,KS. 
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Special  Spring  Quarter 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 
OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

ATHENS,  OHIO 


Beginning  April  30,  1917,  and  Continuing 
Eight  Weeks,  to  June  21,  1917 


SPECIAL  SPRING  QUARTER 


Beginning    April    30,     and    Continuing    Eight 
Weeks,  to  June  21,  1917 


The  school  laws  enacted  in  February,  1914, 
which  went  into  effect  May  21,  I9E4,  put  a  pre- 
mium upon  professional  training  not  only  for  the 
elementary  teacher  and  the  high  school  teacher, 
but  for  all  special  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
superintendents  as  well.  If  you  have  read  the 
new  school  code  for  Ohio,  you  have  noticed 
among  other  things  the  following: 

On  and  after  January  1,  1915,  no  person,  ex- 
cept those  without  experience  in  teaching,  will 
be  permitted  to  take  an  examination  for  a  county 
certificate  who  has  not  had  at  least  six  weeks  of 
professional  training  in  a  normal  school,  teach- 
ers' college,  university,  or  other  institution  rec- 
ognized by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  a  professional  training  school, 
one  requirement  being  that  said  institution  shall 
maintain  a  Training  School  in  which  the  stu- 
dent obtains  Observation  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  office 
of  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  amount  of  professional  training  required 
by  law  increases  by  an  additional  six  weeks 
each  year  until  1920  when  the  minimum  shall 
be  36  weeks.  To  be  eligible  to  a  State  examin- 
ation after  January  1,  1915,  one  full  year  of 
professional  training  will  be  required  and  this 
will  increase  until  1920  when  the  minimum  of 
professional  training  to  make  a  teacher  eligible 
to  take  a  State  examination  will  be  two  full 
years. 
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After    the  May  county  and  city  examinations 

1914,  only  one-year  and  three-year  certificates 
may  be  issued  by  county  or  city  boards  of  school 
examiners.  In  the  county,  only  three  one-year 
certificates  and  two  three-yearcertificates  may 
be  issued  to  the  same  person,  while  in  the  cities 
only  three  one-year  certificates  and  three  three- 
year  certificates  may  be  issued  to  the  same  per- 
son. At  the  expiration  of  these  periods  the 
holders  of  such  certificates  must  have  State  cer- 
tificates in  order  to  be  eligible  for  employment 
in  any  school  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  in  order 
to  get  State  certificates  by  that  time,  teachers 
must  either  be  graduates  of  professional  train- 
ing schools  on  the  recognized  list,  in  which  case 
they  receive  State  certificates  without  examina- 
tion; or,  if  they  have  had  as  much  as  one  year 
of  professional  training  and  fifty  months  of  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  they  may  take  the  regular 
State  Examination  before  the  State  Board  of 
School  Examiners  and  thus  obtain  their  life 
certificates. 

Graduates  of  regular  two-year  courses  in  ac- 
ademic and  professional  subjects  in  a  recognized 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  are  granted 
upon  graduation  four-year  State  provisional 
certificates  valid  in  any  school  below  high  school 
grade,  or  to  teach  any  special  subject  in  which 
they  have  taken  special  courses  for  two  years  in 
said  institutions.  Graduates  of  four-year  courses 
of  professional  and  academic  subjects  in  insti- 
tutions on  the  recognized  list  will  receive  four- 
year  State  provisional  high-school  certificates 
upon  graduation.  After  24  months  of  success- 
ful experience  following  the  receipt  of  a  four- 
year  provisional  certificate,  the  holder  of  said 
certificate  will  receive  a  life  certificate  without 
examination,  said  life  certificate  to  be  of  the 
same  class  or  kind  as  the  four-year  provisional 
certificate— elementary,  special,  or  high -school. 
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In  order  to  qualify  under  the  new  laws  teach- 
ers who  have  had  no  professional  training  and 
do  not  hold  renewable  certificates  must  begin 
at  once  to  make  the  preparation  or  they  may 
find  themselves  unable  to  qualify  when  required 
to  take  an  examination.  A  teacher  may  enter  the 
State  Normal  College  of  Ohio  University  at  the 
opening  of  the  Special  Spring  Quarter,  April  30, 
1917,  and  complete  almost  a  full  half  semester 
of  credit  before  June  21,  and  follow  this  with  a 
term  in  the  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks  begin- 
ning June  23,  1917.  In  these  two  terms  a  student 
may  complete  almost  a  full  half-year  of  credits 
in  the  State  Normal  College.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner teachers  preparing  to  teach  in  high  school 
may  complete  in  five  Spring  and  Summer  Quart- 
ers the  amount  of  professional  training  required 
to  enter  a  State  Examination  for  a  high-school 
life  certificate,  after  January  1,  1920. 

Complete  Some  Work  While  Teaching- 
While  it  is  much  better  for  ambitious  teachers 
to  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  or  two 
and  complete  their  professional  training  in 
much  less  time,  we  realize  that  a  large  percen- 
tage of  teachers  can  not  afford  thus  to  lose  the 
income  from  regular  employment  long  enough 
to  complete  a  college  course.  For  this  very 
practical  reason  the  special  Spring  and  Summer 
terms  at  the  Normal  College  of  Ohio  University 
have  been  provided.  One  half  of  the  zvork  may 
be  done  in  short  courses. 

The  following  schedule  of  subjects  is  designed 
primarily  to  accommodate  teachers  who  desire 
to  work  toward  the  completion  of  the  regular 
two-year  course  for  elementary  or  grade  teach- 
ers. Quite  a  number  of  preparatory  subjects 
are  also  offered  to  enable  teachers  to  obtain 
credit  toward  the  completion  of  the  necessary  15 
units  of  preparatory  work  in  case  a  student  is  not 
a  graduate  of  a  First  Grade  high  school.  Super- 
intendents and  principals  who  are  preparing  for 
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positions  as  county  or  districl  superintendents 
will  find  a  large  number  of  subjects  exactly 
suited  to  their  needs.  We  suggest  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  securing  positions  of  this 
character  should  read  the  legal  qualifications  of 
county  and  district  superintendents.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  only  way  for  persons  to  qualify 
for  these  positions  if  they  have  not  already  had 
experience  as  superintendents  is  by  obtaining 
not  less  than  one  year  of  professional  training 
in  school  administration,  supervision,  and  re- 
lated subjects. 

All  the  classes  scheduled  below  are  started 
April  30,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  subject 
or  semester's  work,  just  the  same  as  is  done  at 
the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  The  subjects 
are  so  distributed  throughout  the  course  that 
students  may  obtain  subjects  required  in  either 
the  first  or  second  semester  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Normal  College  course,  or  if  more  advanced, 
subjects  required  in  either  the  first  or  second 
semester  of  the  second  year.  The  subjects 
scheduled  for  students  working  for  a  degree  or 
preparing  for  positions  as  high  school  teachers, 
or  for  positions  as  district  or  county  superintend- 
ents are  distributed  throughout  the  course  in 
order  to  accommodate  students  of  any  degree 
of  advancement. 

Credit— The  students  will  be  allowed  a  credit 
of  eight  semester  hours  as  a  maximum.  In- 
most cases  the  credit  witl  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed seven  semester  hours. 

College  graduates  will  here  find  the  necessary 
professional  training  to  qualify  them  for  teach- 
ing positions.  Observation  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing in  secondary  subjects  in  the  Secondary 
Training  School  may  be  obtained  by  all  ad- 
vanced students  qualified  by  previous  training 
or  experience  to  enter  such  courses.  The 
Elementary   Training  Schools   will   also  be  in 
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session  both  forenoon  and  afternoon  for  the 
Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  of  those 
preparing  for  diplomas  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. The  same  is  true  of  the  Kindergarten 
School. 

Prospective  students  are  cautioned  to  take 
only  such  subjects  as  will  fill  the  requirements 
of  the  course  which  they  are  pursuing.  Better 
consult  the  catalog  of  Ohio  University  and  State 
Normal  College  in  which  you  will  find  detailed 
information  concerning  the  requirements  for 
each  course. 

Ample  accommodations  have  been  provided 
for  a  large  influx  of  students  April  30,  1917. 
The  weather  will  be  pleasant  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  It  would  be  better  to  come  on  Sat- 
urday, April  28,  and  register  for  the  work  to 
begin  Monday  morning.  Students  may  register 
on  Monday,  and  as  late  as  May  7.  Students 
registering  late  will  be  required  to  make  up 
back  work.  The  registration  fee  for  this  special 
Spring  Quarter  is  but  $3.00  and  the  fee  for  the 
Summer  Term  following  will  be  the  same. 
All  studies  will  recite  five  times  a  week  and  a 
full  semester's  credit  in  the  branches  taken 
may  thus  be  earned. 

Growth  of  Special  Spring  Term— The  First 
Spring  Term  was  offered  in  the  spring  of  J  913. 
About  120  students  entered  for  that  term.  This 
number  was  increased  to  about  350  in  the  spring 
of  1914.  The  number  has  been  very  large  for 
each  of  the  last  two  years  and  a  large  attendance 
is  again  confidently  expected.  The  quality  of 
students  taking  work  in  this  term  is  very  good. 

Two  great  advantages  are  offered  by  the  Spring 
Term:  The  first  is  that  the  student  may  get 
out  so  much  more  work  in  the  year  if  he  should 
decide  to  remain  for  the  summer  session  also; 
the  second,  that  the  student  may  get  out  the  re- 
quired professional  training  before  the  weather 


becomes  so  warm,  if  he  does  not  care  to  remain 
for  both  terms. 

The  Special  Spring  Term  is  rapidly  taking 
rank  with  our  Summer  School. 


Schedule  of  Recitations 

7:30  A.  M. 

Civic  Biology 
Educational  Measurements 
Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Advanced  Arithmetic  and  Methods 
First  Semester  Public  School  Drawing 
Freshman  American  History 
Paidology 
Physiography 

8:30  A.  M. 
Advanced  Grammar 
Notation  and  Sight  Singing,  Advanced 
English  Composition,  Normal  College 
Elementary  Course  of  Study 
Orthography,  Preparatory 
Science  of  Education 
Teaching 

9:30  A.  M. 
Principles  of  Education,  (Open  to   Students  in 

either  Science  of  Education  or   Principles  of 

Education) 
Plain  Sewing 
Political  Geography 
Beginning  Latin 
Teaching 
Grammar  Grade  Methods  II 

10:30  A.  M. 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Accounting  I 

Physics,  Preparatory 

Teaching 

School  Supervision,  Advanced 

Rural  School  Didactics 

Algebra  I 
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1:00  P.  M. 

School  Administration  and  School  Law 

Orthography 

Principles  of  Cookery  and  Food  Study 

Review  in  U.  S.  History 

Primary  Methods  II 

Physical  Geography 

Teaching 

2:00  P.  M. 

General  Agriculture 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene 

School  Management 

Teaching 

Freshman  Psychology 

Sociology,  (Open  to  Students  of  Either  Course) 

3:00  P.  M. 

English  Grammar,  Preparatory 

Plain  Sewing 

History  of  Education,  Advanced 

Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies 

Latin  Composition  and  Caesar 

Manual  Training,  or  at  hours  to  be  arranged 


4:00  P.  M. 

History  of  Education.  Modern  Period.  Open  to 
students  in  either  course  in  the  History  of 
Education 

History  of  English  Literature,  Preparatory 

Beginning  Botany 

Remarks — The  45  classes  named  above  will 
be  organized  April  30,  191 7,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  will  recite  daily  in  order  to  cover  the  work 
of  a  full  semester.  Other  classes  will  be  organ- 
ized if  there  is  sufficient  demand.  Write  and 
tell  us  what  you  want.  Don't  remain  away  be- 
cause we  have  not  scheduled  some  subjects  you 
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want.  In  addition  to  these  45  new  classes, 
there  will  be  255  other  classes  that  were  organ- 
ized at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  February 
5,  1917.  It  might  be  possible  to  enter  one  or 
more  of  these  classes  and  bring  up  the  back 
work. 

Kindly  tell  your  friends  about  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio 
University,  Athens.  Write  freely  to  either  of 
the  undersigned  for  further  information.  We 
would  appreciate  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  who  may  be  interested  in  securing  pro- 
fessional training  as  teachers. 

ALSTON  ELLIS, 
President,  Ohio  University. 


Athens,  Ohio. 


JOHN  J.  RICHKSON, 
Dean,  State  Normal  College. 
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ERSITY  CALENDAR,  1916-1917 

Second  Semester 

Saturday,  February  3 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  February  5 .Recitations  Begin 

Friday,  April  6 & 

••• Mid-semester  Reports  on  Delinquent  Students 

Saturday,  April  7 Easter  Vacation  Begins 

Monday,  April  16 Easter  Vacation  Ends 

Thursday,  June  21  

Commencement  Day  and  the  Close  of  the  Second  Semester 

Special  Spring  Term 

Saturday,  April  28 Registration  of  Students 

Thursday,  June  21 Close  of  Special  Spring  Term 

Summer  School 

Saturday,  June  23 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  June  25 Registration  .of  Students 

Tuesday,  June  26 Recitations  Begin 

Friday,  August3 Close  of  Summer  School 

UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1917-191'a 

First  Semester 

Saturday,  September  8 Registration  of  Students 

Monday,  September  10 Registration  of  Students 

ruesday,  September  11 Recitations  Begin 

Friday,  November  9 

m    •  •  •; Mid-semester  Reports  on  Delinquent  Students 

rhursday,  November  29 Thanksgiving  Holiday  (one  day) 

Saturday,  December  22 Holiday  Recess  Begins 

Monday,  January  7 . .  .  .Holiday  Recess  Ends 

Friday,  February  1 First  Semester  Ends 

Second  Semester 

Saturday,  February  2 Registration  of  Students 

Monday  noon,  February  4 Recitations  Begin 

Friday,  March  29 ...        ,     6 

...........  Mid-semester  Reports  on  Delinquent  Students 

Saturday,  March  30 Spring  Vacation  Begins 

Monday,  April  8 Spring  Vacation  Ends 

mnday,  June  16 Baccalaureate  Exercises 

Phursday,  June  20 

Commencement  Day  and  the  Close  of  the  Second  Semester 

Special  Spring  Term 

laturday,  April  27 Registration  of  Students 

thursday,  June  20  Special  Spring  Term  Ends 

Summer  School 

laturday,  June  22 Registration  of  Students 

J  onday ,  June  24 Registration  of  Students 

■  uesday,  June  25 , .Recitations  Begin 

J  riday,  August  2  Close  of  Summer  School 
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FREE 

A  Handsome  Book  of  93  Pages 
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